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AUTHOR’S FOREWORD 


Very soon after I joined, I sat at a dinner party next to a 
voluble and confident lady who told me that the Guards 
looked very nice but that it was a pity that they didn’t fight. 
This in itself was a shock, but I soon found that the impres- 
sion was not confined to voluble ladies—it was quite common 
in the Army itself. Even the Great War did not kill it, for 
_at Arras in December 1917, just after the Guards Division had 
us finished a three months’ engagement at Paschendaele, followed 
+ by a terrible ordeal at Fontaine Notre Dame, and culminating 
_ in the great counter-attack at Gouzeaucourt which alone saved 
~ the British Army from a disastrous defeat, an entry appeared 
, in the Suggestion Book of the Officers’ Club, asking when the 
: “Guardees ’ were going to do some fighting. The reputation 
\, of the Guards in the Great War has by now probably pene- 
trated the thickest hide of old-time prejudice, but there are 
still many people who believe that no Guardsman ever left 
this country before the Great War. 

It is not altogether surprising that there should be ignor- 
ance and misunderstanding as to the past history of the Foot 
Guards, seeing that—to the best of my belief—none has ever 
hitherto been written. There are regimental histories—the 
First Guards and the Coldstream Guards each have one, the 
Third Guards, alas, have not. But the general public, even 
the Army public, does not read long and detailed regimental 
histories, unless it be that of their own unit, and even then 
not always. 

But it is not only outside the Brigade of Guards that there 
is ignorance. Without having to accuse any one else, I confess 
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my own. Until I started lecturing newly-joined officers and 
N.C.O.’s in the war I had not read my regimental history (in 
three vols. ; my only excuse); I had never heard of Steenkirk 
or Landen—two of the finest fights ever put up by Guards- 
men, or any other soldiers; I thought that no battalion of 
Guards had ever surrendered ; I did not know that Guardsmen 
had fought in America, Canada, South Africa, Egypt, France, 
Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Spain, Italy, Austria, 
Sicily, England, Morocco, and at sea—everywhere, in fact, but 
India and the West Indies (I knew some of it, of course, but 
not all); I believed that Wellington regarded the Guards as 
his storm troops—his last reserve—in the Peninsula; I was, 
in fact, utterly ignorant. It is a confession that will shock 
many distinguished Guardsmen who had read their regimental 
histories and did know, but I am afraid that it would apply 
to many promising young officers of those days and perhaps 
even of these. 

It seemed to me, after reading first my own regimental 
history and then Fortescue’s History of the British Army, a 
pity that the wonderful story of the Foot Guards should not 
be more commonly known. And as there was at that time 
no short history of the Foot Guards in existence, I started, 
with the encouragement of my Lieutenant-Colonel, to write 
one myself. At once I was faced by the problem of scope. 
What form should it take ; where should it begin, where end ? 
The last question was affected by the first; as soon as I had 
decided to write an ‘unvarnished ’ story I thought it better 
to stop before reaching campaigns in which living soldiers took 
part—I did not want to stir up any personal controversy. To 
the question of where to start I refer in the opening chapter. 
The problem of scope—what to put in, what to leave out—in 
a single volume covering two hundred years of almost con- 
tinuous campaigning was appallingly difficult. 

Regimental histories, intensely interesting as they are, do 
not always convey a clear or accurate idea of the campaigns 
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and engagements with which they deal. Necessarily they con- 
tain many details of personnel, of clothing and equipment, of | 
quarters and of customs, and these, together with transcripts 
of loyal and congratulatory messages, interrupt the flow of 
narrative and curtail the space available for military history. 
As a rule one finds no general account of the war, no reasons 
for its being fought, no explanation of strategical or even 
tactical conditions. There is a tendency, too, to over-write 
the doings of the unit concerned to the detriment of historical 
truth. Very little is said of any other troops which may be 
engaged ; the reader is left with the general impression that 
the * Foot ’ magnificently stormed the enemy’s positions, 
beat off all counter-attacks with appalling loss to the enemy, 
and then modestly received the thanks of the Commander-in- 
Chief. Only when one looks at the casualty list, and learns 
that the ‘ Foot ’ in that particular engagement had eight 
men wounded, does one begin to wonder what really happened. 
A surfeit of this sort of thing quickly kills interest ; the story 
becomes unreal and therefore valueless. 

I have tried, therefore, to bring the story of the Foot Guards 
into its proper perspective; to tell exactly what part they 
played and not to pretend that they, single-handed, won 
battles, still less that they won them when they never fired a 
shot, or even did rather badly. For the Foot Guards have 
done badly at times—very, very few times in their long career 
—and it is only when you realise and acknowledge this that 
you also realise how human they are and how truly magnificent 
their real performance. Writing thus in perspective, one lays 
oneself open to the criticism that there is not enough in the 
book about its subject, that this is more a history of the British 
Army than of the Foot Guards. That is true, but it is nothing 
to be ashamed of. With the exception of India, the history 
of the British Army ?s the history of the Foot Guards. 

Still on the subject of scope, it was impossible in a single 
volume both to include personal references and to give a 
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connected narrative linking up the various battles, so I decided 
to exclude the former, together with all details of uniform, etc., 
which can be found in a regimental history, and to concentrate 
upon narrative—narrative, too, of active service only. I have 
perhaps gone too far in that direction ; I have included some 
politics and have referred sometimes to the characters of those 
who ordered us to war; but I have tried above all things to 
make the story intelligible and interesting, and I have had to 
bear in mind that I am writing for very young soldiers as well 
as for those to whom such reference may seem elementary 
and superfluous. 

Ending, as it does, with the Crimean War, this history does not 
include either the Irish Guards or Welsh Guards. The Irish 
Guards were formed by Queen Victoriain 1900, early in the South 
African War ; the Welsh Guards by King George v., early in the 
Great War. Although two sections of Irish Guards Mounted 
Infantry took part in the closing stages of the South African 
campaign, it was not really till the Great War that the active 
service of either regiment began, so that their already splendid 
record must be sought in the story of that tremendous conflict. 

To one or two small matters I should refer. In the account 
of the Peninsula War I have described the siege of Badajos, 
though the Guards Brigade was employed only with the 
covering army. There is no real excuse for the inclusion of 
this siege, but it was impossible for me to resist the temptation 
to describe it as the companion story of Ciudad Rodrigo. 

To those readers who are not Guardsmen I would convey 
the special warning not to confuse Grenadier Companies, as 
described on page 18 and frequently referred to loosely as 
grenadiers, with the title Grenadier added to that of the First 
Guards after Waterloo. The First Guards to-day are almost 
universally known as the Grenadiers; they have nothing to 
do with the grenadier companies attached after 1678 to almost 
every battalion in the Army—the British Grenadiers of the 
well-known song. 
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The material for this book has been taken from many 
sources ; general histories varying from Macaulay to Wells, | 
regimental histories—Hamilton, Mackinnon, Ross of Bladen- 
berg, and others; the personal writings—diaries, etc.—of 
individual soldiers; the military histories of Napier, Maurice, 
Maxwell, Fitchett, Hamley, Kinglake, and Fortescue. I 
should like here to say how much I owe, as regards both 
inspiration and information, to the work of Sir John Fortescue, 
whose magnificent History of the British Army should be read 
by every soldier who cares for his trade. In the matter of 
place-spelling—a most difficult problem—I have followed him 
almost entirely, and in many points of doubt I have regarded 
his work as the final Court of Appeal. 

Finally, a word about maps. May I most earnestly beg my 
readers to follow the narrative, not only tactically on the 
battle maps } in the text, but strategically on the general maps 
at the end. I have tried to arrange that every place referred 
to in the text can be found upon a map and that no detail 
which can make the narrative clearer is missing. 


I cannot close this Foreword without referring to the great 
debt that I owe to Mr. Robert Kilpatrick, Director of Messrs. 
T. and A. Constable Ltd., who, voluntarily and with infinite 
care, has read all the proofs of this book and saved me from 
many errors of accuracy and judgment. No words of gratitude 
can repay this debt, but I like to think that so close a study 
of the doings of these great regiments has brought to him its 
own reward. 

1 The battle maps are arranged on left-hand pages to face the beginning of 


the description of the battle ; the reader has only to keep his finger there and, 
if necessary, turn back. 
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CHAPTER I 
FORMATION 


ALTHOUGH, as is set forth in the author’s Foreword, the purpose 
of this book is to deal only with the active service of the Foot 
Guards, yet some reference, however slight, must be made to 
the origin of the several regiments, and here, at the very 
beginning of a none too easy task, the writer finds himself 
face to face with a problem at once so difficult and so delicate 
as to suggest one reason why the subject, full of interest and 
romance as it is, has received such meagre attention at the 
hands of historians in the past. The problem is delicate because 
it involves questions of seniority and precedence which have 
aroused controversy of a more than academic fury in the past 
and whereon the rash hazard of an opinion may, since regi- 
ments are sensitive upon these points, expose the author, if 
no longer to pistol ball and small sword, yet to obloquy none 
the more agreeable because less romantic. The problem is 
difficult, in part because its solution depends upon the angle 
from which it is viewed, and in part because the facts are not 
wholly at our disposal. As far as the First Guards are con- 
cerned, the matter is clear; the regiment was raised ab initio 
by Charles 1., and the date of its formation is not in dispute. 
Nor is there any difficulty about the Irish and Welsh Guards, 
whose career does not, however, begin until after the period 
covered by this book. But the Coldstream Guards present 
a very different case, the regiment having been formed from 
detachments drawn from other units, each with previous 
histories of their own; having borne during the early years 
of its existence an entirely different name; and having, soon 
after Charles 1.’s accession, passed through a formal ceremony 
of disbandment which may or may not be regarded as having 
A 


Origin of 
the Third 
Guards. 
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brought its original existence to a close. Whatever may be 
one’s opinions upon the arguable point, there is no lack of 
knowledge concerning the facts of the regiment’s early exist- 
ence ;! with the Third Guards, however, it is far otherwise. 
Reliable records of this regiment’s career, from its formation 
right up to the present day, are few and far between. It 
possesses no Regimental History * apart from an eighteen- 
page pamphlet, though a chapter, written by Captain Charles 
Balfour, in Sir Herbert Maxwell’s Lowland Scots Regiments 
appears to have received official recognition. Unfortunately, 
too, Fortescue, no doubt from lack of available information, 
is unusually vague on the subject of the regiment’s early life, 
only mentioning it for the first time upon its appearance at 
Hounslow camp in the reign of James n., though it had un- 
doubtedly been in existence, and officially recognised as a 
regiment of Guards, for many years before this date. 

In view of these doubts and difficulties, the writer proposes 
to draw a purely arbitrary line and to begin the detailed story 
of the war ‘services of these regiments from the time when 
they were taken on the strength of the standing armies of the 
King of England and Scotland as Regiments of Foot Guards, 
merely giving in outline the various stages by which they came 
to reach that honourable position. Independent readers may 
like to form their own opinion as to whether or not the Cold- 
stream Guards can rightly claim to have begun their career 
before 1661, or whether, if previous existences are to be taken 
into account, the Third Guards are not in fact the oldest 
regiment of the three ; in discreetly leaving the matter to the 
judgment of his readers the writer is but seeking that part of 
valour which by nature he prefers. 

Curiously enough, it is first in Ireland and then in Scotland 
that we find the germs of both the Coldstream and Third 
Guards, though in their subsequent growth there has been 
little further connection with either country. Im the first 
place, when the people of Ireland, in 1641, taking advantage 
of the quarrels between Charles 1. and his Parliament, broke 


1 See Karly History of the Coldstream Guards, Davies. 
2 It is understood that a comprehensive regimental history has for some time 


been in preparation. 
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into rebellion, the latter, being unwilling to provide Charles 
with an army which might be used against themselves, and — 
equally unwilling to lose Ireland without a struggle, decided 
to raise a force in Scotland, financing it with English gold. 
This force, consisting of ten regiments of foot, one of which 
was commanded by the Earl of Argyle, and 600 horse, crossed 
to Ireland early in 1642 and after some hard fighting succeeded 
in quelling the rebellion in the north of Ireland. It remained 
in the country, however, for seven years, and when it returned 
to Scotland was so much reduced in numbers as to form only 
one regiment (Argyle’s) of six companies, each consisting of 
66 men, and a small troop of 40 horse. 

For a time, after its return to Scotland, the regiment appears 
to have passed under the name of ‘ The Irish Companies,’ but 
in 1650 an important political event entirely altered its status. 
For some time Charles Stuart, son of the beheaded king of 
England, had been negotiating with various Scottish chieftains, 
hoping thereby to obtain armed support for an attempt to 
re-establish the monarchy in England; now, in 1650, at the 
instigation of Argyle, the Scottish government offered Charles 
the throne of their country, and Charles, gladly accepting an 
offer which appeared to hold promise of greater things, landed 
in Scotland early in the summer. He at once set about raising 
an army, and as Argyle’s old regiment immediately placed 
itself at his disposal he showed his appreciation by creating it 
a ‘Regiment of Scottish Foot Guards,’! under the command 
of Lord Lorne. 

Charles’ arrival in Scotland so seriously alarmed the English Of the 
Parliament that it decided to recall Cromwell from his campaign G07" 
of suppression in Ireland and place him in command of an army 
to deal with this new menace. During his Irish campaign 
Cromwell had been deeply impressed by the efficiency of one 
of his subordinates, Colonel Monck, and he decided to offer 
him command of a regiment. George Monck, who had seen 
much service in the Dutch army, had begun the Civil War as 
a Royalist, but being taken prisoner at Nantwich in 1644, 
decided, after two years’ reflection in the Tower of London, 
to throw in his lot with his captors. His first service under 

1 Balfour says ‘ A Lifeguard of Foot.’ 
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the Parliament was in Ireland, where, as we have said, he soon 
attracted the attention of Cromwell. To the latter’s offer of a . 
regiment he gladly consented, but it was less easy to find a 
regiment which would accept as its commander a man whose 
loyalty to the cause was suspect. Eventually the difficulty 
was overcome by taking five companies from each of two 
regiments—Hazelrigg’s and Fenwick’s—and forming them into 
a new unit with the title of ‘ Monck’s Regiment of Foot.’ 
Cromwell, with 16,000 men, entered Scotland late in July 
1650, and marched direct upon Edinburgh. He found his 
way barred, however, by Leslie, who had an army of 26,000, 
including the Scottish Foot Guards. Unable either to elude 
Leslie or to bring him to battle under favourable conditions, 
Cromwell was soon compelled by lack of supplies to fall back 
upon Dunbar, where he might hope to be rationed by the fleet. Dunbar, 3rd 
Leslie followed, and taking up his position on Doon Hill, over- ee ai 
looking the English camp, completely cut off the latter from facing p. 5.) 
their line of retreat to England. Cromwell’s position was now 
extremely serious. His men were half-starved and their 
moral very low, whilst sickness was increasingly prevalent, and 
it seemed as if Leslie had only to hold his position on Doon 
Hill and see his enemy dwindle before his eyes. But the 
Scottish officers in council, fearing perhaps that the English 
would escape by sea, called upon Leslie to descend to the low 
ground to obtain closer touch with the enemy, and this Leslie, 
against his better judgment, agreed to do. Cromwell, seeing 
this unexpected move, at once decided to make a bold effort 
to escape. His camp was divided from the enemy by a deep 
stream, the Brox Burn, which rushed in a torrent from the 
Doon Hill to the sea. Only near its mouth was this stream 
fordable, and Cromwell decided to pass the: bulk of his force 
across it here and fall upon the Scottish right. Lambert, with 
the cavalry, was to attack the extreme right, whilst Monck, 
with a brigade of infantry, assaulted the right centre, 
the Scottish left being held to its ground by artillery 
fire from across the Brox Burn. Cromwell’s plan was 
successful. His attack, delivered before dawn, took the 
Scots completely by surprise, and as their matches were unlit 
they had to rely almost entirely upon their swords and pikes. 


Of the First 
Guards. 
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Monck, leading his own regiment, was at first repulsed by sheer 
weight of numbers, but being reinforced by Cromwell’s reserves, 
his highly trained soldiers soon overcame their less disciplined 
enemies, and Lambert’s cavalry coming down upon their flank 
the Scots were thrown into great confusion, and being penned 
between the stream and the steep sides of Doon Hill were 
slaughtered like sheep. Four thousand of them are said to 
have fallen, whilst ten thousand more were taken prisoner. 
Charles’ Regiment of Scottish Foot Guards could only muster 
two companies from its survivors. The English losses were 
negligible. 

Cromwell at once occupied Edinburgh, and during the winter 
and the spring of 1651 was engaged in systematically reducing 
the strong places of the Lowlands. In July, however, Charles, 
who had gathered the remnants of Leslie’s army round him 
at Stirling, slipped past the English commander and, accom- 
panied by 16,000 men, started upon his desperate invasion of 
England. Cromwell at once set off in pursuit, leaving Monck 
with 6000 men to complete the subjugation of Scotland. 
Contrary to Charles’ hope, none of the English royalists joined 
his colours, and his little force quickly began to dwindle. He 
reached Worcester but was overtaken there by Cromwell with 
immensely superior numbers, and on the anniversary of 
Dunbar Charles’ whole army, including his Regiment of Scottish 
Foot Guards, was completely annihilated. 

Charles himself succeeded, after a series of hairbreadth 
escapes, in making his way to France. Here he was joined by 
his brother, James, Duke of York, and by a few hundred loyal 
gentlemen, many of whom were determined to sacrifice every- 
thing rather than desert the fortunes of the man whom they 
recognised as King of England, whilst others had been com- 
pelled to fly from the country of their birth as a penalty for 
their loyalty to his dead father. For two and a half years 
Charles remained in Paris, then moved with his little court to 
Cologne, leaving his brother, the Duke of York, to serve in the 
army of France, under the great Turenne. In the meantime, 
in England Cromwell had been made Protector in 1653 and, 
with the usual sublime confidence of the soldier-politician, had 
begun to dabble in foreign policy. Too unimaginative to realise 
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that the power of Spain was on the wane and that France was 
the real menace to England, he decided to pick a quarrel with | 
the former country, whom he looked upon as ‘head of the 
papal interest’ and consequently potential champion of the 
Stuart cause. Without waiting for a declaration of war, 
Cromwell sent expeditions to attack Spain’s colonial posses- 
sions, the only tangible result of which, apart from some 
piratical exploits by that great sailor Blake, was the capture 
of the rich sugar-growing island of Jamaica, which has remained 
in the possession of England to this day. Infuriated by Crom- 
well’s unprovoked attack, Spain intimated to Charles her 
willingness to support his claim to the English throne, and 
undertook to: provide him with troops and ships for an invasion 
of England, together with money and arms with which to raise 
regiments from among the English, Scottish, and Irish royalists 
already on the Continent. 

Charles, who had never given up his hopes of recovering the 
throne, jumped at this opportunity and eagerly threw himself 
into the congenial task of raising an army at some one else’s 
expense. , He at once sent for the Duke of York, bidding him 
bring with him all the royalists now in France. After some 
difficulty the Duke of York succeeded in doing so, and, with 
his headquarters at the old Flemish city of Bruges, Charles 
set to work on the formation of his little force. He soon 
found, however, that Spain’s championing of his cause was not 
so altruistic as had at first appeared. Her real object had 
been to effect the withdrawal from France of the Irish regi- 
ments, which had been the backbone of the French armies. 
This accomplished, she saw no object in expending treasure 
and effort upon a project that would be of little practical use 
to herself, so that, though loyal men flocked eagerly to his 
colours, Charles found himself unable to obtain the promised 
money, arms, and ammunition with which to equip them. In 
spite, however, of these difficulties Charles succeeded in forming 
five regiments, three of which were Irish, one Scottish, and 
one English. The latter consisted of some 400 loyal men, The Royal 
mostly of gentle birth, who had followed Charles into exile. eee 
So great was their eagerness to serve their king that many = 
accepted commissions lower in grade than those which they 
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had held in England, colonels becoming captains, and captains 
ensigns, whilst a large number enrolled themselves as private 
soldiers. To this regiment, of which Lord Wentworth was 
given command, Charles gave the name of ‘ The Royal Regi- 
ment of Guards’; with slight changes of title it has survived 
to this day as senior Regiment of Foot in the British Army. 
While Charles was busy raising his little army at Bruges, 
Cromwell had not been idle. Regarding Flanders as the point 
of danger from which any Royalist invasion would most 
probably be launched, he determined to obtain a base on the 
sea-coast from which any such expedition could be promptly 
attacked in flank. With this object in view he formed an 
alliance with France, in which it was agreed that a campaign 
should be inaugurated against the Spanish coastal towns in 
Flanders, for which campaign 6000 English troops were to be ° 
provided by the Commonwealth, to whom the town of Dunkirk 
was, on its capture, to be allotted as prize. Charles, having 
at last armed and equipped his troops, and realising that 
invasion was for the present out of the question, decided to 
throw in his lot with his Spanish allies and to assist them in 
thwarting these designs. | 
After a short and ineffective campaign in 1657, Turenne 
began, in May 1658, the investment of Dunkirk, and Don John 
of Austria, who commanded the Spanish forces, promptly 
moved from his winter quarters round Ypres to raise the siege. 
Battle of the Having approached to within a mile or two of the besiegers’ 
May 1858, lines, Don John, who enjoyed a marked superiority in cavalry 
ae of battle but who had, in his eagerness to get into action, left his artillery 
Map 19, behind, disposed his army in a strong position on the dunes 
facing p.145.) with its right on the sea and its left on the Bruges Canal. 
Here Turenne promptly attacked him and, with Cromwell’s 
veteran soldiers in the centre of his line, quickly drove the 
heterogeneous collection of Spaniards, Germans, and Walloons, 
and even the hard-fighting Irish and Condé’s French, from the 
field. But when the pursuit had rolled away towards the east 
it was seen that among the sandhills that formed the battle- 
field there remained a small compact body of some 300 men, 
holding their ground manfully against a swarm of French 
soldiers. It was the Royal Regiment of Guards. Only when 
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they had been shown that the whole of the Spanish army was 
in flight, and that resistance was utterly useless, would these 
gallant gentlemen lay down their arms, and then only on the 
terms that they were at once allowed to rejoin their king at 
Ypres. The regiment was not, however, further engaged 
before peace was declared in May 1659. 

Meanwhile in England Cromwell had died and had been 
succeeded in the Protectorate by his eldest son. Richard 
Cromwell was a man of pleasant but weak character. As 
a result of his ineffectiveness, the army began to take too 
prominent a part in politics. Generals such as Fleetwood and 
Lambert, men of ordinary ability but inordinate ambition, 
finding themselves unchecked by the iron hand of the late 
Protector, sought to gather the reins of State government into 
their own hands. They drove Richard Cromwell into retire- 
ment and restored the Rump Parliament, a packed body that 
represented anything but the will of the people. Still, it was 
a Parliament, and the generals, finding that it took more power 
to itself than they cared for, particularly in matters pertaining 
to the army, dissolved it and formed themselves into a ‘Com- 
mittee of Safety ’ to manage the affairs of the kingdom. 

All these doings were watched with anything but favour 
by the one remaining general of real ability. We left Monck 
and his small force to the task of pacifying Scotland, which 
he did by laying it waste. Towns were stormed and sacked, 
and live-stock freely commandeered for the use of the army. 
In the Highlands, in particular, great tracts of country were 
ravaged, houses and crops burnt, and the inhabitants driven 
into the hills. No doubt fierce methods were needed for a 
wild people, and they were certainly effective, whilst he was 
just according to his lights and kept his soldiers in iron discipline. 
But he had very decided views upon the limits of a soldier’s 
duty, and he was determined to support the Parliament against 
any attempt by the army to usurp its power. But the tempta- 
tion to an army to use its power is very strong, and he knew 
that many of his own officers would support Fleetwood and 
Lambert in their ambition. He therefore decided to ‘ purge ’ 

his army, including his own regiment, and did so by discharging 
all officers of whose loyalty to himself and to the Parliament 
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he was doubtful, and replacing them by others whom he believed 
he could trust. The Committee of Safety attempted to win 
over Monck by sending commissioners, headed by Lambert, 
to treat with him, but in spite of the fact that many officers, 
especially in his own regiment, deserted him, Monck’s only 
reply was to concentrate his army on the Tweed, with his 
headquarters at the little village of Coldstream. Monck’s 
support of the Parliament had an immense effect in England. 
Military rule has always been utterly foreign to the English 
nature, and now that a lead had been given them the rank and 
file in the army began to turn against their leaders, whilst, 
when Lambert tried to use force against Monck, the people 
rose against him on all sides. Monck decided that the time 
had come for active intervention. 

The Restora. Hearing that the Rump had reassembled, he started south 

“oe from Coldstream on Ist January 1660, and, meeting everywhere 
with an enthusiastic welcome, entered London on 3rd February. 
He found the Rump, now that all danger from the army was 
swept away, extremely autocratic and, as we have said, any- 
thing but representative of the will of the people. The latter 
by this time were strongly in favour of a restoration of the 
monarchy, but the army, including Monck’s Coldstreamers, 
as his force that had marched from Coldstream was popularly 
called, was as definitely opposed to it, and showed signs of 
giving trouble. Monck, however, persuaded his soldiers to 
leave politics to the politicians, and only insisted that a really 
representative Parliament should be summoned. An election 
took place in April, and the new house at once invited Charles 1. 
to return. He arrived in London at the end of May and was 
received by the citizens with all the expressions of joy which 
a few years previously they had accorded to his father’s 
murderers. 

One of the first problems which faced Charles 0. was that 
of the army. Although it had acclaimed his arrival in London 
with suitable enthusiasm, its loyalty to the Crown was, to put 
it mildly, doubtful. It was only natural that men who had 
risked their lives to rid England of a monarch should not in 
the twinkling of an eye see the sense of promptly setting that 
monarch’s son upon the throne again. Moreover, they had 
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tasted of the sweets of political power and were not unwilling 
to taste again. Many of their officers were of the same way of 
thinking, and though the most powerful of the king’s opponents 
were in the Tower there was always the possibility of a new 
leader appearing who would once more steer the army into some 
fresh political adventure. Charles and his advisers therefore 
decided that the army must be disbanded with as little delay, 
and at the same time as little friction, as possible. It was a 
delicate business and required tactful handling, but the neces- 
sity of disbandment was ascribed to the great cost of upkeep, 
and the country, touched in its most susceptible spot, its 
pocket, readily acquiesced. With great difficulty sufficient 
money was raised to clear each man’s accounts of arrears of 
pay, and special efforts were made to settle the men in civil 
pmb oy meat 

' Although ready, and even anxious, to disband the army of Colonel 
the late Commonwealth, Charles had come to the con- ig ee 
clusion that it was necessary for his own personal protection ment of 
that there should be a regiment of Guards in England in °™"* 
addition to his Royal Regiment of Guards, commanded by 
Lord Wentworth, which was still in Flanders. In this, no 
doubt, he was encouraged by the many loyal friends who had 
followed him into exile or suffered for his cause in England, 
and who were now anxious to enter the royal service again in 
the time of its prosperity. Accordingly in November 1660, 
Charles commissioned Colonel John Russell to raise a Regiment 
of Foot Guards, consisting of twelve companies, the first of 
which was to be styled ‘The King’s Company,’ a title which 
survives to this day. 

By the beginning of 1661 the disbandment of the army had Disbandment 
been completed, with the exception of Monck’s Regiment of ean of 
Foot and three regiments of horse. On 6th January, however, Foot. 

a rather serious civil disturbance took place, with which the 
City Trained Bands and Colonel Russell’s young soldiers were 
unable to cope. Monck’s veterans quickly swept aside the 
rioters, and this fact clearly proved the advisability of maintain- 
ing a rather larger and more experienced force for the main- 
tenance of order than had at first been intended. The Act of 
Parliament disbanding the army had, however, to be complied 
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with. On 14th February 1661, therefore, Monck’s Regiment 
of Foot was formally disbanded at the Tower of London by 
the Parliamentary Commissioners. The men laid down their 
arms as soldiers of the New Model Army and promptly took 
them up again as soldiers of the King. The regiment received 
the title of ‘The Lord General’s 1 Regiment of Foot Guards,’ 
but they were popularly known—and by degrees the name 
came to be officially adopted—as the Coldstream Guards. 
The formal disbandment at the Tower and the fact that in 
their previous state they had formed part of an army which 
had fought against its king no doubt cost the Coldstream their 
seniority in the Army List, but in their hearts they have no 
doubt that their great regiment is, in the words of its motto, 
* Nulli Secundus.’ 

We must now return to the Royal Regiment of Guards, 
commanded by Lord Wentworth, which we last saw in Ypres 
immediately after the battle of the Dunes. Charles, on his 
restoration to the throne, quickly forgot the loyal men who 
had clung to him in the time of his adversity and fought so 
gallantly for him before Dunkirk. For many months the 
regiment remained in Flanders in a state of great hardship 
and privation, unpaid, unfed, and uncared for, their ranks 
rapidly dwindling as a result of sickness and disease. In 
despair the officers at last resorted to the utter humiliation of 
sending a petition to their king to help them, and Charles was 
sufficiently moved to order them into the newly acquired 
English town of Dunkirk, where the regiments of his former 
enemies had long been comfortably quartered. Here, after a 
time, the regiment was brought up to establishment and 
properly fitted out with colours, arms, equipment, and clothing. 
As some return for this improvement in their fortunes, the 
regiment volunteered to carry out, without pay, the extensive 
improvements to the harbour and fortifications of Dunkirk 
which the king had projected and which were seriously jeopard- 
ised by lack of funds. Their example was followed by the 
other regiments in Dunkirk, who, being the same troops that 
had recently fought against Charles just outside the town, 


* Charles t1., on his restoration, appointed Monck ‘ Lord General’ and created 
him Duke of Albemarle. 
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had up till now been anything but eager to display their 
loyalty in his service. The fine work with pick and shovel 
which the Royal Regiment displayed at Dunkirk earned the 
gratitude of the king, and laid the foundation of a reputation 
for proficiency with those indispensable adjuncts to the rifle 
which served them so well in the great ‘ trench war’ of 1914- 
1918. 

In 1664 Dunkirk was sold to France, and Wentworth’s 
Regiment was brought to England and distributed in various 
garrisons throughout the country. From this time on there 
appears to have been constant confusion and friction between 
the two Royal Regiments, which both bore the identical title 
of ‘His Majesty’s Regiment of Foot Guards,’ and were only 
distinguished by the names of their respective commanders. 
Lord Wentworth claimed seniority for his regiment as being 
the oldest in the king’s service, while Colonel Russell contended 
that his was the first regiment to be raised in England after 
the Restoration. The death of Lord Wentworth in February 
1665 provided Charles with a solution of the problem. Instead 
of appointing a successor to Wentworth he incorporated the 
two regiments into one, with an establishment of twenty-four 
companies, and placed Colonel John Russell in command. 

Finally, we must return once more to Scotland where the Scottish 
third regiment of Guards was in course of formation. In May ore 
1661 Charles 1. signed a warrant for ‘the establishment of a 
new Regiment of Foot Guards to his Mate consisting of six 
hundred souldiers,’ the command of which was given to the 
Earl of Linlithgow. The title of the regiment at this period 
is uncertain, as it is referred to rather vaguely as ‘ Linlithgow’s 
Regiment ’ or ‘ The King’s Foot Guards.’ Its connection with 
the ‘ Regiment of Scottish Foot Guards ’ which was destroyed 
at Worcester is not, particularly in the matter of personnel, 
very clear, but it is accepted by the regiment, and the Earl of 
Argyle and Lord Lorne are recognised as its first and second 
colonels. 


1665. 
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CHAPTER IIT 
EARLY ENGAGEMENTS 


THE military history of the next few years is principally con- 
cerned with companies and detachments, and is not therefore 
of great general interest. Politically, the period is extremely 
complex, and we will not attempt to follow the ramifications 
of Charles’ foreign policy. He engaged in two very superfluous 
wars with the Dutch, in one of which France was our foe, in 
the other our ally. Necessarily the interest of these struggles 
between the two great maritime rivals is largely naval, but in 
this connection it is interesting to notice how amphibious a 
fellow was the warrior of that day. In chief command of the 
English fleet was Charles’ brother, the Duke of York, who had 
led the little band of English loyalists in Flanders, before the 
Restoration, whilst his immediate subordinates were the even 
more distinguished soldiers, Monck, now Duke of Albemarle, 
and Prince Rupert. The actual fighting on board ship, too, 
was largely entrusted to the military, the sailors being prin- 
cipally concerned in the handling of their craft. Large detach- 
ments, both of the Royal Regiment and of the Coldstream, 
took part in this naval warfare, notably at the victorious 
action off Lowestoft in 1665, when the Dutch, having lulled 
Charles into a state of false security by negotiations for peace, 
sailed up the Medway and burnt some of his best ships at anchor. 
Some companies of the Royal Regiment, which had been 
hurried to the spot on the first intimation of disaster, assisted, 
by accurate ball-firing from the shore, in the frustration of a 
further enterprise of the same nature. The Coldstream Guards 
sent a detachment of 50 men to take part in an expedition 
led by an old Coldstream officer, Captain Holmes, against the 
Dutch settlement known as New Netherlands in North. America. 
After reducing it, Captain Holmes rechristened it ‘New York ’ 
14 
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in honour of the king’s brother, and returned home at the 
end of 1664. 

The Second Dutch War, in which Charles had secured the 
alliance of Louis xIv., promised at first some prospect of 
military glory, as a small composite force of English, com- 
manded by the Duke of Monmouth and known as ‘ The Royal 
English Regiment,’ was sent to France to assist in Turenne’s 
land attack upon the States. Turenne swept through a large 
portion of the Dutch provinces almost without resistance, only 
to find himself foiled by the skill and determination of the 
young Prince of Orange, who opened the sluices and allowed 
the sea to drive back the invaders of his country. Unfortun- 
ately the English detachment, to which the Royal Regiment 
of Guards and the Coldstream both contributed their quota 
of officers and men, was given no opportunity of distinguishing 
itself in the field, and did so only by bickering over questions 
of precedence in a manner little calculated to give it a high 
place in the esteem of its allies. A better organised regiment, 
commanded by a rather junior company commander, Skelton, 
who happened to be a Catholic and was therefore considered 
more suitable to command in a war little popular with the 
Protestants, was sent out later in the year, but again a 
passage of arms, or rather tongues, between its commander 
and the English Ambassador in Paris was all it was able to 
achieve before Charles, alarmed at the military successes of 
his ally, concluded a separate peace and withdrew his troops. 

The mention which has been made above of the influence 
exercised upon an officer’s career by his religious tendencies 
draws one’s attention to an important change which had been 
made in the army earlier in Charles’ reign. Although Charles 
and his brother were in secret strongly inclined to Catholicism, 
his Government and the country as a whole, being no less 
strongly biased against the Roman faith, pressed their views 
with such determination that, in spite of all his efforts at 
procrastination, Charles was at last compelled to sign an order 
by which all Catholics were removed from the army, as well 
as from all civil appointments. In the army as a whole there 
was considerable delay in putting this order into effect, but 
in the Guards a large number of most distinguished officers 
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lost their commissions, and it is not easy to understand how 
the Catholic Skelton avoided sharing their fate. One item 
of personal interest resulted from this order, however, and that 
was the appointment of one John Churchill, later to become 
the great Duke of Marlborough, to a commission in the Royal 
Regiment as ensign of the King’s Company. 

In 1678, a further turn of the diplomatic wheel brought 
Charles into alliance with William of Orange against his one- 
time ally, Louis x1v. A campaign was begun in Flanders, 
including the customary capture of Ypres by one of the belli- 
gerents, but, before the two battalions of the Royal Regiment 
and the Coldstream which had been despatched from England 
could come into action, peace was again signed and with it 
Charles’ continental adventures came to an end. 

One more episode of Charles’ reign must, however, be men- 
tioned, for, though it has little military interest, it provided 
the First or King’s Regiment of Foot Guards, for some in- 
explicable reason, with their first battle honour. Tangier, a 
little coast town in Morocco, nearly opposite Gibraltar, had 
been the dowry brought to the English Crown by Catherine 
of Braganza on her marriage with Charles un. With it came 
little but trouble for England, for the shifting sand necessitated 
constant and costly repairs to the fortifications, whilst the 
almost continuous efforts of the Moors to recapture their 
cherished possession from the infidel intruders obliged the 
latter to maintain a very considerable garrison therein. In 
1680 the situation had become critical, and a relief expedition, 
including two companies of the King’s Regiment of Foot 
Guards and one of the Coldstream, was despatched from 
England. The arrival of this reinforcement enabled the 
Governor, Sir Palmes Fairburn, to assume the offensive, and 
on 20th September an attack was made upon the outworks 
in which the Moors had obtained a footing. This their first 
experience of savage warfare soon proved to the Guards the 
value of their drill and discipline, for their steady and un- 
broken advance, combined with controlled and directed 
musketry fire, was more than a match for the individual 
courage and superior numbers of the Moors. In two days the 
whole of the outworks had been regained, fresh defences were 
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thrown up, and the desperate counter-attacks of the enemy 
failed completely before the fire of the defenders. 

There followed a month of desultory fighting, during which 
the Governor was mortally wounded whilst on a reconnaissance. 
Lt.-Colonel Edward Sackville, of the First Guards, who, 
pending the arrival of a successor, assumed command of the 
garrison, decided to extend the perimeter of his defences, and 
on 27th October, covered by the guns of the fleet, the small 
English force attacked the Moors in their new positions and 


drove them from the field. The Guards, on the right of the — 


line, again distinguished themselves by their valour and 
discipline, and had the satisfaction of capturing two of the 
enemy’s guns. This second crushing defeat satisfied the 
Moors that they were no match for the disciplined troops of 
England, and a treaty of mutual respect and forbearance 
was in due course signed. In 1684 political reasons decided 
Charles that he could no longer afford to keep so large a force 
employed away from England; the fortifications of Tangier 
were therefore destroyed, the garrison withdrawn to England, 
and the town once more returned to the peaceful possession 
of the True Believer. 

All this time the Scottish Regiment of Foot Guards, which 
had not yet been taken on the strength of the English establish- 
ment, was still in its native country. Although it took no 
part in the Dutch wars, the regiment saw a good deal of service 
against its own unfortunate countrymen. After his restoration, 
Charles m1. dealt in most high-handed fashion with the people 
who had done so much to help him in his time of trouble. 
He actually beheaded Argyle, the man who procured for him 
the throne of Scotland, and tried to force Episcopacy upon the 
Scottish people. Desperately in earnest in any matter affecting 
their religious beliefs, the Presbyterians, whose ministers were 
forbidden to preach, had recourse to prayer-meetings in the 
hills, and no exercise of force succeeded in stopping them. 
Large bodies of troops were employed against the Covenanters, 
as they were called, but the only result was to drive them to 
armed resistance. The King’s Foot Guards were engaged in 
particular at Rullion Green in 1666, in the defence of Glasgow 
against the Covenanters in 1679, and at Bothwell Brig in the 
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same year, where a considerable army under the Duke of 
Monmouth slaughtered thousands of these unfortunate but 
unshakeable men. After Bothwell Brig the task of the army 
consisted less of fighting than of hunting down fugitives—a 
task wholeheartedly fulfilled by the new army commander, 
Graham of Claverhouse, known throughout Scotland as 
‘ Bloody Dundee.’ 

In 1682 the Scottish Regiment received the addition of a 


_ company of ‘ grenadiers’ which had already been allotted to 
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the other two regiments of Guards in 1678. The grenadiers 
were armed with hatchets and hand grenades, in addition to 
flintlocks, and were intended especially for employment in 
siege warfare. As the throwing of the grenades and the use of 
the hatchets required some strength, the men of these grenadier 
companies—which were added to the strength of all regiments 
in the army in the reign of James 0.—were usually of exceptional 
physique. 

In 1685 Charles 11. died and was succeeded by his brother, 
the Duke of York. Avaricious, immoral, and unscrupulous 
as Charles, James 1. had none of the charm and humour which 
covered such a multitude of sins in his brother. The history 
of James’ short reign provides a story of meanness, cruelty, 
sordid immorality, and despotic tyranny which is almost un- 
believable to-day ; its culmination a display of abject cowardice 
which at least provides satisfaction to the psychologist. His 
sole virtue was a gift of military administration which enabled 
him to do useful work for the organisation and interior economy 
of the army and navy, though his religious bigotry caused him 
to play tricks with their personnel which ruined the discipline 
and efficiency of both, and handsomely contributed to his own 
downfall. The military history of his reign is brief and un- 
edifying, concerned as it is solely with civil strife. Monmouth’s 
gallant, but ill-starred, insurrection in the west was defeated 
rather by the jealous incompetence of its leaders than by the 
skill of the royal army. Two battalions of the First and one 
of the Coldstream Guards were present at the battle of Sedge- 
moor, where Monmouth’s unfortunate followers were shot down 
and cut to pieces by thousands. Yet the fact that the First 
Guards are known to have had 8 officers and 52 men, and the 
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Coldstream 32 men wounded, not to mention the unknown 
number killed, proves that these gallant West-countrymen, 
armed for the most part with scythes, pitchforks, and miners’ 
picks, gave a good account of themselves before they died. 
The battle was followed by an orgy of licentious brutality, 
both military and judicial, from which the fair name of English 
arms and English justice was but slow to recover. 

James, who was eager to obtain an instrument by which to 
enforce his religious views upon the English people, and his 
political will upon the Continent, seized the opportunity 
afforded by this insurrection to press for the retention, and 
even the enlargement, of the standing army. Parliament 
having given a grudging consent, many regiments which had 
been serving in foreign armies were brought on to the English 
establishment, and among them the Scottish Regiment of 
Foot Guards. A second battalion was added to the strength 
of this regiment and ordered to join the camp at Hounslow, 
which James had established in the hope of overawing the 
people of London. Here it was joined in the following year, 
1686, by the first battalion, the three regiments of Guards 
being brigaded together for the first time in their history. 
But the English people were not again to be cowed by their 
own army, nor would they longer stand the intrigues of their 
kings to force upon them an unwelcome religious creed. To- 
wards the end of the year 1688 a number of leading men 
invited Prince William of Orange to come over and deliver 
England from the Stuarts. 

The rebellion which followed William’s landing at Torbay 
in November 1688, though innocent of blood, brings, with its 
story of treachery and desertion by men who had sworn to 
serve their king, an almost deeper blush of shame to the cheeks 
of English soldierhood than did the brutal excesses after Sedge- 
moor. Little as James deserved loyalty, the fact remained 
that a foreigner had set foot on English soil, and shameful 
indeed is the picture of such men as John Churchill, holding 
high place in the king’s army and in his trust, and the Duke 
of Grafton, his nephew, and colonel of his own Regiment of 
Foot Guards, hurrying to assure the invader of their devotion, 
whilst whole regiments were led by their commanders into the 
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enemy's camp, and, worse still, officers deserted their regiments, 
leaving their men to follow the path of duty led by their non- 
commissioned officers. 

The Scottish Regiment of Foot Guards, being strongly anti- 
Catholic, went over as a body to the Prince of Orange, but the 
two other regiments as a whole remained loyal, by habit rather 
than by inclination. The Coldstream, indeed, under their 
veteran colonel, Lord Craven, eagerly begged permission to 
attack the Dutch Guards who escorted William to London. 
But James, true to the tradition of the bully, crumpled up in 
the face of danger and ordered a retreat. His abdication a 
few days later was followed by the despatch of all Guards 
battalions to outquarters, while the public duties in London 
were mounted by Dutch Guards. 

Following the flight of James to France, a Convention was 
called, by which, after some discussion, it was decided to offer 
the throne jointly to William of Orange and his wife Mary, 
who was the daughter of James 0. William was in almost 
every respect the antithesis of his Stuart predecessors. Honour- 
able and courageous, both in public and in private life, he was 
to prove himself one of the best kings who ever ruled England. 
He was, however, never popular with the people, largely owing 
to his stern and forbidding manner, which in itself was partly 
due to the ill-health under which he had laboured since boyhood. 
Fortunately his wife, Mary, possessed all the qualities necessary 
to make her beloved by her people, and this fact, coupled with 
the admiration which was accorded by all to William’s skill 
as a soldier, served to restrain the activities of their Jacobite 
opponents. It was far from an easy task with which William 
found himself confronted. Forty years of almost continuous 
civil strife, together with its inevitable concomitants of 
despotism, treachery, and corruption, had shaken the country 
to its very foundation. No man felt that he could trust his 
neighbour, whether spiritual or temporal, civil or military, of 
high degree or low. Religious hatred and intolerance were 
at fever heat, public life saturated with self-seeking and cor- 
ruption, private morality non-existent. Scotland, startled by 
the rebellion of the noble-minded Argyle, wracked by the 
religious persecution of the Covenanters, was seething with a 
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hatred of England that only the internecine jealousy of the 
clans kept within bounds. Ireland, faithful to the tradition © 
of her tragic history, eagerly seized upon the moment of her 
mother-country’s travail to strike out fiercely for her own 
freedom. Across the English Channel Louis xiv., with one 
exception the most dangerous foe this country ever faced, was 
preparing to strike a deadly blow at her behind the thin disguise 
of his devotion to the Stuart cause. In England itself a large 
proportion of the country was either directly Jacobite in 
sympathy or, at best, extremely lukewarm in its support of 
the new dynasty, whilst of the ‘chief priests and rulers,’ all 
those who were not actively conspiring for the king’s downfall 
were to a man corresponding with the court of his enemy with 
& view to insurance against any turn in the wheel of fortune. 
The spirit of the times is well reflected in the old song : 


‘But whatsoever king may reign, 
Still I’ll be Vicar of Bray, Sirs.’ 


Seldom has a reign opened with blacker prospects, and yet 
before its close the principle of Parliamentary government 
which has made our constitution the envied model of the world 
had been firmly established, whilst on the plains of Flanders 
the new-born army of Great Britain had laid the foundation 
of that reputation which was destined steadily to grow until 
it reached its culmination in the great war for liberty which 
has just closed. 

The restless and unsettled state of the country generally 
was reflected only too clearly in the army ; small wonder when 
one remembers what it had gone through during the late king’s 
bloodless overthrow. Small wonder that it had no trust in 
its officers, and that the unrest ripened into open mutiny when 
orders were issued for the despatch of many units to the plains 
of Flanders whilst Dutch soldiers mounted guard over the 
king’s person in London. Fortunately for the moral health 
of the army, it was not allowed long to brood over its doubts 
and troubles in idleness. Dundee’s revolution in Scotland, 
after one startling success at Killiecrankie, was quickly crushed, 
though the shameful massacre of the Macdonalds at Glencoe 
sullied any honour that might have accrued to the king from 
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the suppression. In Ireland, James, supported by French 
arms and French gold, placed himself at the head of the Irish 
rebels but was able to achieve no success, even against the 
citizen soldiers of Londonderry and Enniskillen. On the other 
hand, the veteran Schomberg could accomplish nothing with 
the ill-disciplined, ill-fed, ill-armed troops at his disposal, and 
it was not until William came over in the summer of 1690 
with some disciplined battalions of English and Dutch troops 
that the rebels were beaten at the Boyne and James fled 
helter-skelter back to France. 

The Irish campaign is only noteworthy for two facts: the 
first, a very brilliant little operation by Marlborough in the 
capture of Cork, at which a battalion of the First Guards 
narrowly missed being present; the second, the formation 
from among the capitulated garrison of Limerick of that 
Irish Brigade which, in the service of France, was to prove 
such a thorn in the side of England for many years to 
come. 

Louis’ support of the Jacobite cause not unnaturally brought 
about a rupture of the relations between this country and 
France, and William seized the opportunity to form a powerful 
alliance against his old enemy, consisting of Great Britain, 
Holland, Spain, and the Holy Roman Empire. The two 
former were to undertake the naval operations, and, in addition, 
Britain was to furnish a contingent of 20,000 men for service 
on the Continent. The sagacity of Louis’ policy in supporting 
James became at once apparent. For the first year of the war 
the greater part of the English army was locked up in Ireland 
and, more important still, until after the defeat of James at 
the Boyne, William himself, the moving spirit of the alliance, 
was unable to devote his attention to the war with France. 
To make matters worse, the French, after a tactical victory 
over the British and Dutch fleets off Beachy Head, obtained 
command of the seas and for a time this country was exposed 
to a grave danger of invasion. Fortunately the French let 
the opportunity slip and contented themselves with setting 
fire to the little fishing village of Teignmouth—an action which 
did more to arouse the warlike spirit of England than ten 
victories over Irish rebels would have done. 
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In order properly to understand the subsequent campaigns 
in Flanders a study of the topography of the country and the 
strategical principles obtaining at the time is really necessary, 
and the reader is strongly recommended to read the very lucid 
exposition of these matters which appears in Fortescue’s 
History of the British Army (Vol. I. Book v. Chapter ii.). In 
this brief narrative we can only draw attention to the map 
which appears at the end of the book, particularly with regard 
to the network of rivers and chains of fortified towns which 
are shown thereon. It is also necessary to appreciate the fact 
that at that time to occupy and ‘ live on ’ the enemy’s territory 
was in itself an object of strategy hardly inferior to the destruc- 
tion of his field army. Louis’ passion for the pomp and cere- 
mony of siege warfare, wherein the monarch might appear in 
the field with a minimum of discomfort and personal danger, 
was no small factor in determining the preponderance of this 
form of operation with which the period abounds. 

Turning to the campaign itself, it is easy to realise the great 
advantages under which the French began it. A united and 
warlike people, with one object in view, they were under the 
supreme direction of an autocratic sovereign who had at his 
disposal the whole wealth and manhood of the nation. From 
behind a frontier defended by a double line of fortresses, they 
held the interior lines which enabled them to throw their great 
armies of experienced veterans against any point they chose 
long before their enemies could concentrate their scattered 
forces against the threatened spot. The allies, on the other 
hand, each with its separate interests (some, England in par- 
ticular, finding great difficulty in obtaining even the barest 
necessities in men and money), were scattered over a wide 
front, each point of which was exposed to attack and had to 
be adequately protected. Moreover, William, in supreme 
command, brave and skilful soldier as he was, was no match 
for the genius of the great French marshal, the Duc de Luxem- 
bourg, who opposed him. The history of the campaign will 
show that one thing, and one thing alone, checked, and at 
length wore down, the might of France—the stubborn and 
unbeatable courage of the British soldier. 

During the first two years, before William was free to take 
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up control of the campaign, the operations in Flanders appear 
to have had little strategic cohesion. The army of each ally 
operated independently of the others and in whatever theatre 
it thought most convenient to itself—the Germans and Imperial- 
ists on different parts of the Rhine, the Spanish on the Lys 
near the French frontier, and the Dutch in defence of their 
own territory. The English contingent, which included a 
battalion of the First Guards, two battalions of the Coldstream, 
and one of the Scottish Regiment of Guards, was commanded 
by the Earl of Marlborough and was incorporated in the Dutch 
army, the whole being under the command of the Prince of 
Waldeck. The French army operating against the Prince of 
Waldeck was commanded by Marshal d’Humiéres, and in 
August 1689 the two forces came into conflict, apparently 
quite unexpectedly, near the little village of Walcourt. The 
village was held by a small detachment of the allies, and 
d’Humiéres at once turned his guns upon it and sent a body 
of horse and foot to take it by assault. Waldeck replied by 
sending the Coldstream Guards and a German regiment to 
relieve the garrison, and heavy fighting took place in and around 
the village. All day long the French marshal continued his 
attacks, but the courage of the English infantry and the skill 
of Marlborough in command of them frustrated all his efforts. 
At the end of the day he was compelled to draw off, leaving 
two thousand dead and wounded upon the ground, the allied 
losses being by comparison extremely light. The Prince of 
Waldeck followed the French for some distance in their retreat, 
but no other action took place, and early in October both 
antagonists went into winter quarters. 

In 1690 the command of the French armies passed to the 
Duc de Luxembourg, one of the first of the many great com- 
manders whom ever-recurring warfare has yielded from the 
soil of France. Early in June he suddenly crossed the Sambre 
near Charleroi and, taking the Prince of Waldeck unawares 
before he could concentrate his various detachments, inflicted 
a heavy defeat upon the Dutch at Fleurus. Marlborough 
hurried up with his brigade of Guards but was too late to take 
any part in the battle, the allies falling back through Nivelles 
to Brussels. Luxembourg, however, made no attempt to follow 
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up his success, and the armies again went into winter quarters 
without any material change in the strategic situation. , 

Karly in 1691 King William, having disposed of his difficulties 1691. 
at home, came over from England and at once set to work to 
co-ordinate the action of the various allies. But it was difficult 
and slow work, and before anything definite had been accom- 
plished Luxembourg had seized the initiative. His strategy 
in this and in the following year was on the same principle. 
Concentrating small forces on the two flanks, the Lys on the 
north and the Moselle on the south, so as to paralyse the allied 
forces in those sectors, he struck at the centre and breached 
it by the capture of the fortified town of Mons. William’s 
attempt to relieve it came too late, and the remainder of the 
campaign was spent by the two antagonists manoeuvring 
round each other, each attempting, but without success, to 
bring the other to action under conditions which he considered 
favourable to himself. Although the success of the campaign 
went to the French, yet William was learning how to handle 
large bodies of troops and his less seasoned soldiers were 
becoming acclimatised to active service conditions. 

In the following year Luxembourg repeated his opening 1692. 
movement, deepening the breach in the allied defence by the 
capture of Namur, the great fortress that commanded the 
junction of the Sambre and Meuse. William, as soon as he 
could collect his scattered forces, hurried to the relief of the 
town but, owing to the skilful mancuvring of Luxembourg, 
was unable to cross the Mehaigne before the fortress fell. In 
order to hinder any attempt to recapture Namur, Luxembourg Steenkirk, 
moved on Brussels, and William, marching to intercept him, *my9°"* 
reached Hal on the Senne on 2nd August, whilst Luxembourg ae 2, 
encamped five miles to the south-west with his right on the” ” ny 
‘river at the little village of Steenkirk. Included in William’s 
army was a brigade of Guards consisting of the two battalions 
of the First Guards, one of the Coldstream Guards, two of 
Scottish Guards, and two of Dutch Guards. 

With commendable enterprise William decided to attack 
the French army, and, taking advantage of a captured spy 
whose doctored message would lull the enemy into a state of 
security, he planned a surprise attack to be made by a small 
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advanced force under the Duke of Wurtemberg, supported, 
if successful, by the whole of hisarmy. The exact composition 
of this advanced force is in dispute, but of the six battalions 
one was certainly the 2nd Bn. of the First Guards, the re- 
mainder probably two Danish and three English and Scottish. 
In the dim light before the dawn this little force started its 
approach march, and, taking advantage of the shelter afforded 
by the thick woods which covered the enemy’s right wing, it 
arrived within striking distance of the French lines before the 
alarm was given. Had the attack been launched at once it 
is probable that a striking success would have been achieved, 
for Luxembourg, deceived by the false messages of his spy, 
had paid no attention to the reports of enemy movement 
which his outposts had sent in. Unfortunately, Wurtemberg 
delayed to carry out a formal bombardment, and Luxembourg, 
whom a third urgent message from the outposts had at last 
aroused, had time to rush up infantry regiments to his threatened 
flank, which to begin with was held only by cavalry and one 
brigade of foot. 

Even so, when the little allied force did at last attack, so 
great was the impetus of their charge that the advanced troops 
of the French were shattered and thrown back in confusion. 
On the extreme left the First Guards, first into the fight, 
carried all before them, and, driving infantry and cavalry alike 
from their position, captured a battery and turned it upon the 
flying enemy. The first French line was pierced, the supports 
paralysed and thrown into confusion by their retreating 
compatriots. Now was the moment for the main body of the 
allies to rush into the breach and complete the victory ; but, 
alas, by some incomprehensible blunder the cavalry had been 
moved forward before the infantry, and in the dense thickness 
of the wooded approach the latter were blocked and unable 
to get forward to their comrades’ support. Only six battalions, 
extricated with difficulty from one wing, arrived in time to 
take part in the attack. At the critical moment Boufflers, 
Luxembourg’s most able lieutenant, summoned in haste from 
his camp seven miles in rear, arrived with a large force of fresh 
regiments and, headed by the French and Swiss Guards, flower 
of the army, an overpowering mass of French infantry was 
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flung forward to turn the tide of victory. Decimated by the 
losses incurred in their attack the twelve gallant battalions, 
which nearly five times their number had not been able to 
withstand, braced themselves to meet the oncoming wave. 
It broke upon them with the crushing weight of overwhelming 
numbers, and slowly, but surely, the little band was forced 
back from the ground it had so bravely won. Urgent appeals 
for help met with no response ; the Dutchman, Count Solmes, 
in command of the main body, either could not or would not 
help—it was said that he was jealous of the English. A dis- 
mounted counter-attack by British and Dutch cavalry on one 
flank, and by infantry on the other, covered the retreat until 
an organised rear-guard could be formed, and then, with the 
grenadiers of the British regiments acting in that capacity and 
constantly turning upon their pursuers, the whole allied force 
moved back to the camp which it had quitted with such high 
hopes only twenty-four hours before. 

The victory rested with the French, but the honour of the 
day undoubtedly goes to the British, who gave that day a fore- 
taste of what they were to accomplish in the future. The 
losses on both sides were very severe and not unevenly balanced. 
The 2nd Bn. of the First Guards alone left half its numbers 
upon the field, together with its colonel and nine other officers. 
The Coldstream and Scottish Regiments of Guards, and the 
lst Bn. First Guards, being with the main body, were not 
engaged in the actual attack, but they suffered some casualties 
from artillery fire. Luxembourg’s army had been so severely 
handled at Steenkirk that he withdrew to his winter quarters 
and William made no attempt to hinder him. 

The next year’s campaign started on the same lines as before. 
After a period of manouvring Luxembourg pushed up the 
Meuse and laid siege to Huy. William rushed to its relief but 
was again too late, the town falling after a very feeble resistance. 
Falling into the common mistake of the amateur strategist, he 
had been tempted by the prospect of a cheap and popular 
success to detach a considerable force under the Duke of 
Wurtemberg to attack the French positions on the Lys. 
Luxembourg, by threatening to besiege Liége and Maestricht, 
induced him still further to weaken his field army by throwing 
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reinforcements into those towns and then seized the oppor- 
tunity to bring about a general action. 

William’s army was lying in observation near the town of Landen, 29th 
Landen, some twenty-five miles west of the threatened fortress. nee ie 
A glance at the sketch map on page 30 will show both the facing. p. 31.) 
strength and the weakness of his position. With both flanks 
protected by the marshy streams of the Little Geete and 
Landen Beck, and a chain of villages forming a natural fortifica- 
tion along his front, his position was yet too restricted to 
allow of free mancuvre or the employment of cavalry, while 
his line of retreat was seriously imperilled by the Little Geete, 
which was unfordable and inadequately bridged. But William, 
who had a wholesome dread of the French cavalry, decided 
that the defensive advantages of the position suited his 
inferiority in numbers and set about strengthening it by 
every means in his power. The villages were loopholed and 
barricaded, hedges and ditches prepared for defence, whilst 
@ continuous line of entrenchments was dug across the open 
ground between Neerwinden and Neerlanden. The defence of 
the villages was entrusted to British troops, with the exception 
that Hanoverians shared with a Guards Brigade the honour 
of holding Neerwinden, key of the position. Rumsdorp was 
held as an advanced post—in itself a tactical error. The 
Guards Brigade in Neerwinden was composed of Ist Bn. First 
Guards, 2nd Bn. Scottish Guards, and a battalion of Dutch 
Guards. In the trenches immediately east of the village stood 
another Guards Brigade, composed of 2nd Bn. First Guards, 
lst Bn. Scottish Guards, and Ist Bn. Coldstream Guards. The 
infantry of the other allies lined the entrenchments, supported 
by 100 guns, the cavalry being concentrated in rear. The 
whole force numbered about 50,000 men. 

Luxembourg, who, with an army 80,000 strong, had arrived 
in front of the position on 28th July, felt that he held William 
in the hollow of his hand, his only fear being that the latter 
would come to his senses and decamp before he could attack 
him. The French marshal quickly realised that the right 
flank, in which direction William must retreat, was the crucial 
point, and against it massed the greater part of his infantry ; 
a mixed force of infantry and cavalry, in alternate lines, was 
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allotted the task of breaking the centre; whilst subsidiary 
attacks were to be made against Rumsdorp and Neerlanden to 
prevent any reinforcements being drawn from there to the 
threatened flank. 

The battle began, after the customary bombardment, with 
a heavy attack upon Laer and Neerwinden. Driving back the 
advanced posts, the French broke into Neerwinden where they 
were met with a valour no less dauntless than their own. 
Outnumbered three to one, the Guards and Hanoverians 
stubbornly contested every inch of ground until, weakened by 
heavy losses, the First Guards were forced back upon their 
supports. Here they rallied and not another inch could the 
French advance till, finally, a fierce counter-attack by the 
defenders, led by William himself, drove them headlong back 
out of the village, back through the outlying hedges, back to 
the point from which they had started. A similar fate had 
befallen the attack upon Laer, and the defenders of both places, 
sadly weakened in numbers, settled down with a grim deter- 
mination to deal no more gently with any attack that might 
be made upon them. They had not long to wait. Ordering 
forward fresh regiments, Luxembourg flung them upon the 
little garrison, for whom no relief had come. Again the French 
gained the village, pushing forward by sheer weight of numbers ; 
again a magnificent counter-attack, in which the 2nd Bn. 
of the First Guards, joined with their sorely-tried comrades, 
hurled the invaders back to their starting-point. 

On their right the French had met with little better success, 
while the mixed mass of cavalry and infantry awaiting, without 
a vestige of cover, their opportunity to break the centre had 
suffered cruel losses from the guns of the allies. Luxembourg 
must have been astounded at the resistance offered by the 
untried British soldiers to the dashing assaults of his experienced 
veterans. His generals, indeed, to a man counselled him to 
give up the attempt, but the great marshal knew that the 
defenders, successful as they had been, must be on the point 
of exhaustion, and determined to make one more supreme 
effort. Drawing the infantry out of the mass which had stood 
so long facing the allied centre, he concentrated every avail- 
able man upon a final assault against Neerwinden, while the 
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unfortunate cavalry were ordered to charge the entrenchments 
before them. The cavalry, as was only to be expected, failed 
‘with heavy loss, but the infantry attack was all too successful. 
Crippled by their heavy losses, exhausted by their long fight, the 
gallant defenders of Neerwinden fought bitterly to the last, 
but their ammunition ran out and there were no supports to 
relieve or help them. Fresh French reserves were poured in 
and Neerwinden fell at last. An attack upon the trenches 
immediately to the east of the village was beaten back in 
splendid style by the Coldstream and a battalion of Fusiliers, 
in spite of flanking fire from the village itself. 

Seeing the desperate situation on his right, William attempted 
to withdraw reinforcements from the left of his entrenchments, 
but the French cavalry commander saw the movement and, 
dashing through the gap thus made, completed the overthrow 
of the allies. William brought up his cavalry in a last attempt 
to save his army, but the day was now lost. <A wild rush was 
made for the bridges over the Geete, the French cavalry doing 
fearful execution among the fugitives. Fortunately, the 
French infantry was in no condition to pursue, and, once across 
the river, William was able to organise rear-guards which 
successfully dealt with the French horse. 

The losses on both sides had been extremely severe. There 
is no record of the casualties in the First Guards, but from the 
subsequent steps to recruit their strength it is clear that the 
Ist Battalion at least must have lost quite half its numbers. 
The Coldstream record the loss of 7 officers wounded. The 
losses of the Scottish Guards are not known. The French 
completed the year’s work by the capture of Charleroi, but, in 
spite of their apparent success, the tide was beginning to turn 
against them. 

The campaign of 1694 passed off without any engagement 
of interest. A naval raid upon Brest, in which a composite 
battalion of Guards took part, failed through the jealous 
treachery of Marlborough, who gave Louis warning of the 
enterprise. Mention of Marlborough reminds one of the great 
loss which the allies suffered by the absence of that brilliant 
soldier from Flanders. Originally selected for high command 
in the war, he had been dismissed by William, who suspected 
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him of conspiring for the return of James 01., and it was not 
until the death of Mary in 1694 and the return of Anne to 
court that he was restored to favour. The same year saw the 
death of the Duc de Luxembourg, a blow to France from which 
she never, in Louis xIv.’s time, recovered. To the military 
student it is tantalising to imagine the brilliant clash of in- 
tellects that would have marked the campaign had these two 
great commanders ever met in the field. 

By 1695 the French were beginning to discover that their 
capture of the Sambre fortresses was anything but an unmixed 
blessing. Large garrisons had to be maintained in each, and 
communications between them through a hostile country 
required adequate protection. Moreover, it hampered their 
freedom of strategic imagination, as they felt bound to base 
their plans upon this great breach in the enemy’s frontier 
which it had cost them so much to effect. William was quick 
to seize this opportunity of assuming the initiative, and, out- 
witting Villeroy, Luxembourg’s successor, by a series of skilful 
manceuvres, he settled down to the investment of Namur. 
Fearful that Villeroy might defeat or evade his covering force 
and compel him to abandon the attempt, he ordered an im- 
mediate attack to be made upon the outer defences of the 
town. For this task he selected his Guards, which, in two 
brigades, were under the command of Lord Cutts, colonel of 
the Coldstream. 

Preceded by their grenadier companies, the Guards advanced 
steadily, with shouldered arms, across the fire-swept ground. 
On reaching the enemy’s works the grenadiers threw their 
grenades, while the musketeers, thrusting their flintlocks through 
the palisades, fired one deadly volley into the faces of the 
defenders and then flung themselves over in an irresistible 
charge. Stoutly as the French fought they could not withstand 
the fury of the attack, and the Guards, pushing forward im- 
petuously far beyond their allotted objectives, carried line 
after line until they reached the very gates of the town. 

Further assaults took place upon the town and finally upon 
the citadel, in each of which the Guards took their share, as 
well as in the routine work of siege trenches. Villeroy tried 
in vain to relieve the fortress, first by a bombardment of 
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Brussels, which William calmly ignored, and then by continu- 
ous efforts to slip past Prince Vaudemont’s covering army, 
but he would not face a direct attack upon the latter, and at 
last, despairing of relief, Marshal Boufflers, on the day after 
the allies had obtained a footing in the citadel, capitulated in 
order to avoid the bloodshed of the final assault. 

With the fall of Namur the interest in the campaign is 
ended. The loss of Luxembourg and of his great war minister, 
Louvois, had taken much of the heart out of Louis, in addition 
to which the country was really exhausted after the long drain 
upon its wealth and upon its manhood. In 1697 the Peace 
of Ryswick was signed and the army returned home, whither 
some battalions, including the Ist Bn. First Guards, had already 
been sent in 1696 in view of a threatened invasion. 

The campaign is of great interest in that it marks the opening 
of the history of the Brigade of Guards as such, and it was an 
opening of which they may justly be proud. Steenkirk and 
Landen, being defeats, do not appear as Battle Honours upon 
the colours of the Guards, but, whether in attack, as at Steen- 
kirk, or in defence, as at Landen, they have never fought more 
gallantly nor more stubbornly, whilst at Namur they gave a 
foretaste of that brilliance in fortress warfare which in years 
to come was destined to earn them the glorious if costly 
privilege of leading the way in most of the desperate tasks 
which British arms have been called upon to perform. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE WAR OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION 


As has so often happened in history, the end of the late war 
with France was followed by a violent reaction in the military 
ardour of the country, and especially in that of Parliament. 
Heavy and ill-considered reductions were made in all branches 
of the army, both as regards personnel and equipment. Officers 
and men alike were discharged wholesale without pensions, 
and even without their arrears of pay. By the end of 1698 
the army had dwindled to a bare 19,000 men, of whom 12,000 
were in Ireland; in fact, England had with incredible speed 
reduced herself to that state of unpreparedness with which 
she has been faced at the commencement of every campaign. 

Nor was it long before signs of another storm began to 
appear upon the political horizon. Into all the intricacies of 
the Spanish Succession problem it is not necessary to enter ; 
sufficient for our purpose to know that the great kingdom of 
Spain with all its vast European and colonial possessions was 
without a definite heir, and that three several claimants to the 
throne were supported respectively by France, by Austria, 
and by Bavaria. It is obvious that the whole balance of power 
in Europe depended upon the issue, and that, whatever hap- 
pened, neither England nor Holland could afford to see Spain 
pass into the power of Louis xiv. By skilful diplomacy, 
William arranged for a partition of the coveted prize between 
France and Austria in such a way that neither should obtain 
too preponderating an increase of power. 

But on the death of the King of Spain in 1700 it was found 
that he had left the whole of his dominions to the royal house 
of France, and Louis did not hesitate to throw aside his treaty 
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was aghast at the prospect of French domination which must 
inevitably follow if Louis were allowed to have his way, but 
the country was unmoved by any consideration of European 
policy and the Tory Government would not listen to the idea 
of war. Even when Louis suddenly seized the frontier fortresses 
of the Spanish Netherlands, which, by a former treaty, were 
garrisoned by Dutch troops, England was not roused to action. 
It remained for Louis himself to supply the necessary spur, 
by one of those pieces of insensate folly by which tyrants so 
often bring about their own downfall. While the Tories were 
still exploring every avenue for a way out of war, James I. 
died at St. Germain, and Louis, oblivious of his undertaking 
in the Treaty of Ryswick, acknowledged James’ son as King 
of England. Instantly the blood of every Englishman, whether 
Whig or Tory, rushed to his head ; was the throne of England 
to be calmly bandied about by a rascally Frenchman? Ten 
thousand times no! The Tories were flung from office, men and 
money for the vigorous prosecution of the war were liberally 
voted, and the king was begged to head another Grand Alliance 
against the insolent Louis. William saw within his grasp 
the fulfilment of his life’s mission, the crushing of the hated 
French. 

But it was not to be. In February 1702 a fall from his Death of 
horse resulted in William sustaining a broken collar-bone—a one 
mishap trivial enough to a healthy man. But the shock was 
too great for the feeble frame which for years had struggled 
with the unequal task of containing so great a spirit, and 
William, one of the grandest characters that the world has 
ever known, passed away, leaving his work to be completed 
by a greater soldier, but a less noble man. 

He was succeeded upon the throne of England by James’ 
daughter, Anne. Deeply religious, and of domesticated character, Anne. 
Anne was popular with her people, but she was entirely under 
the domination of Sarah Churchill and her husband, the Earl 
of Marlborough, who became virtually the uncrowned king of 
England. 

The character of Marlborough is extremely difficult to under- 
stand. He possessed to a remarkable degree nearly all the 
virtues which one would look for in a great man. A brilliant 
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soldier, an unrivalled diplomat, and a subtle politician, he was 
brave, tactful, patient, gentle, and unselfish. But with all 
these virtues he combined a character for dishonesty and 
meanness which has seldom been equalled in public life. 
Chesterton describes him as ‘a man who more than any other 
combined the presence of glory with the absence of honour.’ 
Fortunately a ‘ regimental’ history is not greatly concerned 
with this latter side of his character, and can regard with un- 
stinted pride the military qualities of this great soldier. 

Upon Marlborough’s shoulders, then, fell the mantle of 
William, and to him was allotted the command of all the allied 
troops in the Netherlands. The British contingent consisted 
of eight regiments of horse and sixteen battalions of foot, 
including lst Bn. First Guards, but before these troops were 
ready for action the war had broken out at several points on 
the Continent—in Spain, Italy, Austria, and the Netherlands. 
It is to the latter theatre that we must first turn our attention, 
but though the area concerned remains much the same as in 
William’s campaigns, there is one marked difference, in that 
the French territory now extended right up to Dutch Brabant, 
including, that is to say, nearly the whole of modern Belgium. 
As was pointed out in the last chapter, military policy of that 
time laid great stress upon the importance of campaigning upon 
the enemy’s territory, so that this change, without affecting 
the topography of the campaign, did materially alter the 
strategic objectives of both belligerents. 

The French then, being already established in Brabant, and 
having by some means possessed themselves of the whole line 
of the Meuse as far as Venloo, aimed at carrying the war farther 
north than before, and with this object quickly concentrated 
a great army of 60,000 men, under Marshal Boufflers, upon the 
lower reaches of the Meuse. Until the arrival of Marlborough 
it looked as if their strategy would be successful, as the Dutch, 
paralysed with fear at the prospect of invasion, would not risk 
a battle and kept their army locked up under the shelter of the 
fortresses of Grave and Nimeguen. But no sooner had Marl- 
borough appeared upon the scene than a complete change 
came over the situation. Boldly discarding all the accepted 
principles of the period, he uncovered the precious fortresses, 
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and, moving with great rapidity, appeared upon Boufflers’ 
line of retreat before the latter knew that anything was happen- 
ing. Only two moves were now open to the French marshal : 
either he must ignore this threat to his communications and 
press on with his original plan, or else he must quickly place 
himself once more upon the safe side of his opponent’s army. 
Luxembourg might have refused to be so easily turned from 
his project, but Luxembourg was dead, and Boufflers, though 
a skilful soldier, was not a big enough man to run the risk of 
having his army cut off. He therefore chose the safer course, 
and, turning his back upon his goal, quickly found himself 
back upon the French frontier. 

We will pass lightly over the campaigns of the next two 
years, as they contain no action of special interest. Marl- 
borough always maintained the initiative which he had so 
quickly seized, and frequently brought his army into the most 
advantageous position for an attack upon the enemy, but every 
time his plans were completely upset by the timid obstinacy 
of the Dutch deputies who, by the terms of the agreement 
with Holland, accompanied him wherever he went, and 
without whose consent he was not allowed to move a man of 
the Dutch army. The principal features of the 1702 campaign 
were the capture of Venloo, where Cutts repeated his Namur 
exploit of capturing half a dozen objectives with the troops 
allotted for the first, and of Liége, where the First Guards 
gave further proof of their steadiness and valour in the assault. 

But though in the Netherlands old Marshal Boufflers was 
being sadly hustled by his unorthodox opponent, elsewhere 
French arms had met with considerable success. With the 
help of the Elector of Bavaria, who had thrown in his lot with 
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France, the armies of Louis had firmly established themselves iat 


upon the Moselle, the Danube, and the Upper Rhine. 
During the summer of 1702, a composite battalion of First 
Guards and Coldstream took part in the inglorious descent 


upon Cadiz, and the subsequent capture of the treasure-fleet (General 


at Vigo, but neither of these incidents provided any oppor- 
tunity for military distinction. 

The French plans for 1703 were of an ambitious nature, 
having for their objectives the recovery of the Meuse fortresses, 
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the invasion of Dutch territory, and the capture of Vienna. 
Marlborough, for his part, was anxious to break away from 
the fortress and river line traditions, and to invade French 
Flanders and Brabant, but he was again handicapped by the 
over-caution of the Dutch Parliament and the jealousy of the 
Dutch generals, and, though the French plans in this theatre 
were given no chance of developing, Marlborough could show 
no more concrete results from the year’s work than the capture 
of Bonn, on the Rhine, and Huy and Limburg on the line of 
the Meuse. 
1704. With the opening of the 1704 campaign, Marlborough— 
wen B) who, incidentally, had just succeeded Romney as Colonel of 
the First. Guards—determined that he could no longer allow 
his plans to be hampered by the timidity of the Dutch. He 
realised, moreover, that the ‘centre of gravity’ of the war 
had shifted from the Netherlands to the Danube, where the 
armies of his most powerful ally, the Empire, were in grave 
danger of disaster. He had at last found a worthy lieutenant 
in Prince Eugene of Savoy, and together the two concocted 
the daring plan that was to turn the whole course of the war. 
But Marlborough knew that success could only be achieved 
by surprise, so, in order to mask his real movements, he made 
every ostensible preparation for a campaign upon the Moselle. 
The Dutch and English Governments were both deliberately 
deceived in this respect, with the result that the French were 
also induced to believe that the Moselle was his objective. 
He left the Dutch troops to guard their own frontier and set 
out with a small force of British, together with some Danish 
and Hanoverian auxiliaries, upon his fateful march. The 
direction of his march still pointed to the Moselle, so that 
Villeroy, who commanded the French army in this area, felt 
no anxiety as to his destination. Leaving the infantry to follow 
on as fast as they could under his brother, Charles Churchill, 
Marlborough himself pushed on at a great pace with his cavalry 
and by 10th June had reached Mondelheim, within 50 miles 
of the Danube, where he was joined by his two allies, Prince 
Eugene of Savoy and Prince Louis of Baden. 
By this time the French had awakened to Marlborough’ 8 
real plan, but it was now too late to stop him. At the 
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conference at Mondelheim it was arranged that Eugene should 
prevent French reinforcements from crossing the Rhine, while 
Marlborough and Louis of Baden, who were to command the 
united armies on alternate days, pressed on to attack the 
Elector of Bavaria and the French upon the Danube. Mar!l- 
borough would have much preferred to have Eugene with him, 
but he probably thought that Louis of Baden could do less 
harm under his immediate eye than acting independently. 

In the meantime Charles Churchill and the infantry were 
having a terribly hard time, pushing on by forced marches 
over mountainous country and in severe weather, but Marl- 
borough had made every possible arrangement to lighten their 
task, and by the third week in June the united armies were 
concentrated close to Ulm. Marlborough’s first objective was 
to establish a bridgehead across the Danube at Donauworth. 
The Elector divined his plan and rashly sent on a force of twelve 
thousand men under Count d’Arco to hold Donauworth until 
he himself could come up. So bad was the state of the roads 
that Marlborough’s army was spread out over a considerable 
distance, but in his anxiety to take advantage of d’Arco’s 
isolated position he pressed forward with what troops he could 
lay his hands on—a bare six thousand men—and appeared 
before Donauworth early on the morning of 2nd July. D’Arco 
had entrenched himself on the hill of Schellenberg to the east Schellenberg, 
of the town, a strong natural position rendered still more j79, ” 
formidable by earthworks, including a fort on the northern aay 4, ia 
face, and by the fortifications of the town itself on the west. Prassten gr on 
But behind his back ran the broad Danube, crossed by only 
one bridge, and it did not need the lesson of William at Landen 
to tell Marlborough that a victory over an enemy in such a 
position would be a crushing one. 

The British general was a strong believer in the value of 
unhurried personal reconnaissance. On this occasion he rode 
on ahead of his troops and made a leisurely inspection of the 
enemy’s position under direct artillery fire. But once his 
reconnaissance was finished he lost no time. Information had 
just reached him that Villeroy and Tallard were hastening to 
the aid of the Elector, whilst his own eyes showed him the 
preparations for the latter’s camp that were already being 
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made across the Danube. With only sixteen battalions,’ five 
of which were British, he moved forward to the attack, for 
which he had selected the northern, or central, face of the 
entrenchment. Every soldier carried a fascine 2? to throw into 
the trench, a supply having been made by the cavalry during 
the time that the infantry were marching to the field. To his 
own regiment Marlborough gave the post of honour, the 
grenadiers of the First Guards, under Lord Mordaunt, leading 
the advance. The attack pressed forward steadily under 
heavy fire, the artillery enfilade fire from Donauworth being 
particularly destructive. Though suffering considerable loss, 
and at times almost checked, the Guards and their comrades 
still kept on, without attempting to reply to the fire. At 
last they reached the entrenchments but could not cross them, 
and, being unable to advance, their losses increased seriously. 
Seeing their enemies wavering, the French and Bavarians 
sprang from their trenches to counter-attack, and for a moment 
it looked as if the Allies would be driven back. But the First 
Guards, Royal Scots, and the Twenty-third, the two former 
of whom had fought so gallantly side by side at Steenkirk and 
Landen, stood their ground and drove the counter-attack back 
into the entrenchments. 

Fortunately, at this moment, Louis of Baden appeared with 
the main body. The French, seeing that Marlborough’s small 
force was all concentrated against the centre of their position, 
had withdrawn most of their troops from the western and 
eastern faces of the entrenchment, and, noticing this, Louis 
had no difficulty in forcing his way into their lines between 
Marlborough’s attack and Donauworth. Taken in flank, the 
French and Bavarians fought on gallantly for a time, but a 
final assault by Marlborough forced them to give way and the 
perilous nature of the position they had chosen at once became 
apparent. The greater part of the fugitives made for the 
bridge at Donauworth, which soon gave way under the strain. 
Many were drowned in the Danube, others cut down by the 


A battalion averaged about 500 men. 

2 A long bundle of brushwood. This device appears hardly necessary for 
infantry, but was employed with great success by the Tanks in crossing the wide 
trenches of the Hindenburg Line at the first battle of Cambrai in 1917. 
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pursuing cavalry, while large numbers surrendered. Of d’Arco’s 
force, barely one-fourth rejoined the army of the Elector. 

Short as had been the encounter, the Allies had lost 
heavily, no fewer than 1400 being killed and nearly 4000 
wounded. The First Guards suffered terribly, more than 200 
being killed or wounded, whilst only 5 of their 17 officers 
remained untouched. Their grenadier company, which had 
led the assault, lost three-quarters of its strength. But the 
moral as well as the material result of this engagement was 
of great value to them, whilst the rude check had a depressing 
effect upon the hitherto invincible troops of the Elector. Not 
daring to risk a general engagement with his depleted forces, 
the latter now withdrew to Augsburg, some thirty miles south 
of the Danube, where he entrenched himself in a strong position. 
Marlborough appears either to have expected that he could 
starve his enemy into surrender, or else to have deliberately 
held his hand until the arrival of French reinforcements should 
have given him a foe worthy of his steel, for he made no attempt 
to attack the Elector, but contented himself with ravaging 
the surrounding country and with laying siege to the Danube 
fortress of Ingoldstadt. 

If anxiety to include the French in his next victory was the 
reason for Marlborough’s restraint, he had not long to wait. 
Villeroy’s orders had been to watch Marlborough and never 
to let him out of his sight ; while the latter was trouncing the 
Bavarians at Schellenberg, Villeroy awoke to the fact that he 
was not exactly fulfilling the rdle allotted to him. He therefore 
took counsel with Tallard and decided that as Marlborough 
had been so inconsiderate as to disappear from their favourite 
campaigning grounds in the Netherlands, they had no other 
course open to them but to follow him to virgin fields of war. 
Villeroy therefore took over the responsibility of holding the 
Rhine, while Tallard, with a considerable force, hastened east 
to join hands with the Elector of Bavaria. 

As soon as this move became apparent, Eugene also quitted 
the Rhine, delighted at the prospect of joining Marlborough 
in an active campaign. Hurrying on ahead of his army, 
Eugene joined Marlborough just west of Ingoldstadt, and the 
two comrades rapidly formed their plans for the coming 
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campaign. The first essential was to disembarrass themselves 
of Louis of Baden, who was accordingly put in charge of the 
siege of Ingoldstadt, his absence being considered cheaply 
bought at the price of the 15,000 men who had to be detached 
from the main body for the conduct of that operation. Their 
plans completed, Eugene hurried west again to join his army, 
only to find it in serious danger of being overwhelmed by the 
combined forces of the Elector and Marshal Tallard, who had 
joined hands and were moving up to reoccupy the line of the 
Danube. An urgent message from Eugene brought Marl- 
borough quickly to his aid, and on 12th August the united 
armies of both belligerents were within five miles of each other 
on the left bank of the Danube. 

Tallard had hoped that by blocking the Danube he would 
cut off Marlborough’s supplies and so compel him to break off 
his campaign. It must be remembered that at this period 
the destruction of the enemy’s field army was not yet recog- 
nised (except by Marlborough) as the principal aim of strategy, 
but rather the occupation of his territory and the capture of 
his fortresses and river lines. Tallard therefore was not antici- 
pating a pitched battle, and arranged his troops rather with a 
view to eonvenience of administration in camp than as occupy- 
ing a defensive position. No doubt this was the reason why 
his army and the Elector’s were disposed as two separate units, 
each with its infantry in the centre and the cavalry on its 
flanks, rather than as one united army drawn up for battle. 
It will easily be recognised that the above distribution resulted 
in the centre of the whole force being held by cavalry—the 
inner wing cavalry of the two units—while the two main bodies 
of infantry were separated from one another by a considerable 
distance. 

The weakness of this disposition was at once apparent to 
Marlborough, who, as usual, rode forward with a cavalry escort 
to reconnoitre the enemy’s position. 

But if the allocation of troops was faulty, the position itself 
was exceedingly strong. Tallard’s right flank rested on the 
Danube, which was, of course, passable only by a few bridges. 
Along his front ran a small stream, the Nebel, which, however, 
was rendered extremely formidable as an obstacle by the 
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marshy condition of the ground on each side of it. Anapproach 
to the left flank, where the Elector lay, was rendered difficult 
by the broken, hilly, and densely wooded ground that covered it. 

To complete the strength of the position, the villages of 
Blenheim, on the right flank, Oberglau, in the centre, and 
Lutzingen, on the left, formed natural fortresses which were 
not as vulnerable to the negligible artillery of that time as they 
would be to-day. So inviting were these villages that too 
much attention was paid to them, most of Tallard’s infantry 
being concentrated in Blenheim, Marsin’s (the general com- 
manding the French troops which had been with the Elector 
throughout the campaign) and the Elector’s in Oberglau and 
Lutzingen. The space between Blenheim and Oberglau was 
held only by cavalry, supported by a few battalions of half- 
trained and inexperienced infantry ; as has already been said, 
Marlborough had spotted this weakness, noting at the same time 
that the space was too wide to be covered by fire from the two 
villages. 

On these observations he based his plan of attack. Eugene 
was to engage the Elector of Bavaria, endeavouring if possible 
to turn his flank. Marlborough himself, commanding on the 
left, allotted to his British infantry, under Lord Cutts, the 
task of capturing Blenheim. But for his master-stroke he 
retained the whole of the cavalry under his own hand. 

The general topography and the position of the contending 
armies in this battle bear a striking resemblance to those of 
the battle of Steenkirk, a resemblance which is further enhanced 
by the fact that, as was the case with Luxembourg at Steenkirk, 
so here, Tallard had lulled himself into a state of false security, 
taking no precautions against surprise and allowing his cavalry 
to forage until at 7 a.m. the mist cleared and disclosed the 
columns of the Allies already moving up into their position of 
deployment on the further side of the Nebel. Immediately 
all was bustle and confusion in the French lines, staff officers 
and orderlies dashing from place to place, while the cavalry 
were hastily recalled from their foraging expeditions and the 
infantry set to work feverishly to put the villages in a state 
of defence. Unfortunately, as at Steenkirk, the value of this 
surprise was entirely discounted by the delay in launching the 
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attack. On this occasion the delay was not the fault of the 
commander, but was caused by the slowness of Eugene’s troops 
in getting into position, owing to the difficult nature of the 
country through which they had to pass. 

At last the long expected message arrived from Eugene, and 
at once Marlborough ordered Cutts to begin his attack. Cross- 
ing the marshy stream under heavy artillery fire, Cutts’ leading 
brigade pressed straight forward towards Blenheim. The 
delay in launching the attack had given the French ample time 
to turn the village into a natural fortress, and the fact that it 
was held, incredible as it may seem, by no fewer than twenty- 
seven battalions of infantry, supported by several regiments 
of cavalry, gives some idea of the hopeless nature of the task 
which Cutts was called upon to perform. Nevertheless, Rowe’s 
Brigade, consisting of Ist Bn. First Guards and four Regiments 
of the Line, moved forward without hesitation, as at the 
assault on Namur, without returning a shot in reply to the 
murderous fire of the French. Reaching the palisades they 
poured a volley into the ranks of the enemy and then tried 
to force their way over the defences. But the French out- 
numbered them by five to one, and each man who scaled the 
palisade was either shot or pierced by many bayonets. The 
few grenadiers who survived after Schellenberg hurled their 
grenades with terrible effect into the dense formations of the 
French and tried to hack a way through the obstacles with 
their hatchets, whilst for a time their comrades exchanged 
shot for shot with the enemy at point-blank range. But the 
odds against them were too great. High as was their courage 
they could not stand in the face of the withering fire that was 
poured into them by the swarming French infantry, and 
sullenly, with terribly diminished numbers, they fell back to 
the shelter of the river bank. As they did so, French cavalry, 
issuing from the village, fell upon their flanks but were gallantly 
driven off by the Hessians who had been brought up in reserve. 
Seeing this danger, Cutts at once ordered forward the small 
force of British cavalry at his disposal to protect his flank. 

Another brigade of British infantry now advanced to the 
assault. As it passed the shattered remnants of Rowe’s 
Brigade, the survivors of that gallant band—Guardsmen and 
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men of the Line—sprang to their feet and joined in the ranks, 
eager for one more effort to snatch victory from the jaws of 
death. Again the British reached the palisades, but again 
they were flung back with heavy loss. 

Terrible as had been the sacrifice of life in these two gallant 
but futile assaults, they had nevertheless accomplished their 
object in concentrating the attention of Tallard upon the 
village of Blenheim. On the right the troops of Eugene had 
made no headway, but they had pinned the Bavarians to their 
ground and the time was now ripe for Marlborough’s decisive 
blow. 

During the attacks upon Blenheim, Marlborough had moved 
his own force of cavalry and infantry down to the stream below 
Oberglau. Covered by a line of infantry which had crossed 
first, the cavalry with great difficulty and with the use of many 
fascines made their way across the marshy swamp. No 
sooner, however, had the first line crossed than the French 
cavalry swept down upon them and nearly drove them into 
the swamp, but the fire of the infantry broke the impetus of 
their charge and a counter-attack by Prussian cavalry drove 
the French back up the slope and across a stream some distante 
in rear. An attack was now made upon the village of Oberglau 
but was driven back with great loss by the Irish Brigade, 
which counter-attacked with great fury. By this time, how- 
ever, Marlborough’s main body was across the stream, and 
was ready for the decisive blow, the way for which had been 
so gallantly prepared by Cutts and Eugene. 

Cutts was maintaining his threat against Blenheim by means 
of steady musketry and artillery fire, whilst the pressure of 
Eugene’s attacks precluded the possibility of the enemy detach- 
ing any reinforcements to the centre. This, then, was the 
moment for which Marlborough had waited. Placing himself 
at the head of his cavalry he moved up the slope between 
Oberglau and Blenheim, to find himself faced only by the raw 
battalions which had been placed there in support of the 
cavalry which had now disappeared. Marlborough waited till 
a burst of artillery fire had badly shaken these gallant French 
lads, and then flung his cavalry forward in a charge which 
nothing could withstand. The French centre was broken, and 
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Charles Churchill, coming up through the gap with the infantry, 
swung left-handed and penned the whole of Tallard’s forces 
into Blenheim. The French cavalry, which had rallied, were 
again flung into confusion by Marlborough’s charge and broke 
in headlong flight. Hundreds dashed into the Danube and 
were drowned, others were cut down by the pursuing cavalry 
of the Allies, who captured the greater part of what they did 
not kill. Marsin and the Elector, seeing themselves separated 
from Tallard, beat a retreat, closely followed by Eugene. In 
Blenheim, Tallard surrendered with 11,000 men, the flower 
of the French army. 

The glory of the day goes to the cavalry, but. the hard and 
bloody work of paving the way for that glory was done by the 
infantry that attacked Blenheim. Fortescue, indeed, gives 
pride of place to the three regiments that had fought so stoutly 
and suffered so severely at Schellenberg, and who here again 
side by side flung themselves repeatedly and unflinchingly 
against overwhelming numbers of the French. There can 
have been few men left untouched in the First Guards, Royal 
Scots, and Twenty-third after this second heavy toll had been 
taken of them. No casualty lists are available, but we know 
that the First Guards lost 8 officers, including their colonel, 
and not many more than that number can have gone into 
action, whilst the men must have suffered at least in proportion, 
for they were not one whit behind their officers in courage and 
determination. 

The cost of this great victory was, indeed, no light one, 
13,000 of the Allies, of whom more than 2000 were British, being 
killed and wounded. But this was small beside the losses of 
the French, of whom no fewer than 40,000 were killed, wounded, 
or captured. The great French and Bavarian army had 
practically ceased to exist, whilst 100 guns, 300 colours and 
standards, and the whole of their camp fell into the hands of 
the Allies. But rich as were the material fruits of the victory, 
it is to the moral effect that Blenheim owes its position as one 
of the most decisive battles in the history of war. For decades 
French arms had passed from victory to victory till they were 
looked upon as invincible ; now, in the course of a few hours, 
and by the genius of a British general, the tradition of years 
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had been shattered and the great military power of France 
was to wane for nearly a hundred years till it was revived - 
again by the great master of war, Napoleon. 

The shattered remnants of the French army streamed back 
to the Rhine, closely followed by Marlborough, who expected 
Villeroy to oppose his crossing of that river. But Villeroy 
dared not face the brilliant Englishman and his victorious 
army, and moved hurriedly back behind the Moselle. Marl- 
borough contented himself with capturing two more fortresses 
and then settled his troops into winter quarters. 

* * * * * * * 

While the eyes of the world were focussed upon the brilliant (b) Spain, 
campaign of Marlborough on the Danube, an event of far- a 
reaching importance to the British Empire had passed almost 1704. 
unnoticed. In the summer of 1704, Admiral Sir George Rooke a 
succeeded by a surprise attack in capturing the rock of Gibraltar, 
in which he established a small garrison of marines. The 
Spaniards, recognising too late the importance of this key to 
the Mediterranean, detached a considerable force to effect its 
recapture. Without command of the sea, however, the 
besiegers were not able completely to cut off the defenders 
from the outer world, and on two occasions the English fleet 
was able to throw in reinforcements just as the situation was 
becoming critical. Included in the second of these reinforce- 
ments was a composite battalion of Guards, composed of 200 
men of the First and 400 of the Coldstream Regiments, who 
arrived in time to take part in a series of small but brilliantly 
executed sorties which kept the Spaniards on the defensive. 

Early in 1705, however, the besieging army was reinforced 1705. 
and the French marshal in command decided to stake every- 
thing upon a vigorous assault. A heavy bombardment parti- 
ally destroyed the Round Tower, which was the key of the 
western defences. Taking advantage of a wild night, an 
assaulting force, including 600 Frenchmen, was led over the 
rocks and assembled at the foot of the Tower. At the first 
flush of dawn the assailants dashed up the glacis and through 
the beach, overwhelming the small garrison of the Tower. 
Pressing on to the main entrance to the fortress, they were met 
by a small body of marines and some grenadiers of the Guards, 
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who succeeded in holding them in check until reinforcements 
arrived. The Guards and marines then counter-attacked and 
drove the French and Spaniards back on to the rocks. The 
failure of this assault disheartened the Spaniards to such an 
extent that, on the arrival of an English fleet, the siege was 
raised and the French troops withdrew. 

Emboldened by their success, the Allies next laid siege to 
Barcelona, among other troops employed being the composite 
battalion of Guards from Gibraltar. The eccentric Peter- 
borough, who was in command, soon tired of the tedious 
methods of siege warfare and decided to attempt a coup de 
main. On a commanding knoll, about a mile south of the town, 
stood the fort of Montjuich, possession of which would prac- 
tically settle the fate of Barcelona. But the position was a 
formidable one, and Peterborough had recourse to his ready 
imagination in order to lighten his task. Giving out that he 
was abandoning the siege, he marched his army off towards 
the ships, but as soon as darkness fell he turned about and, 
sending a force under Stanhope to cover the operation from 
Barcelona, led two assaulting columns into position, one on 
each side of the fort. The assault at dawn took the defenders 
completely by surprise and the fort was practically captured 
when the death of his second in command and a series of 
mistakes and mishaps led to a panic which resulted in one 
of the assaulting columns hastily quitting the fort. The 
arrival of Stanhope with the Guards, and the personal efforts 
of Peterborough, retrieved the situation, but the fort was not 
finally captured for three days. Its fall was shortly followed 
by the capitulation of Barcelona, and the detachment of Guards 
settled down to a joyful period of high living and soft sleeping 
in which we may leave them to return to the more arduous 
theatre in which the lst Bn. of the First Guards was engaged. 

* * * * * * * 

For his 1705 campaign, Marlborough had planned an advance 
into Lorraine, but his project was again frustrated by the failure 
of his allies to supply the necessary troops. Taking advantage 
of this fact, Villeroy began to show activity in Flanders and 
resumed the favourite French pastime of capturing the Meuse 
fortresses. But Marlborough was not the man to waste time 
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in lamenting a disappointment ; as soon as he realised that his 
Moselle campaign must be abandoned he marched rapidly 
north and assumed command of the situation in Flanders. 

The French had spent three years in fortifying a line from 
Namur to Antwerp which they thought would render their 
newly acquired territory safe from invasion, and as soon as 
the dreaded ‘ Malbrouck’ appeared in Flanders Villeroy hurriedly 
withdrew behind these fortifications and prepared to settle 
down to a passive defence. The operations by which Marl- 
borough pierced the Lines of the Geete, as they were called, 
were a brilliant example of his tactical genius, but, as the 
Guards were not employed in any active operations therein, 
we must do no more than glance at them. Villeroy had spread 
his army along the whole of the Lines, not expecting any serious 
attempt to break them. Marlborough suddenly concentrated 
a force under Overkirk against the extreme right, close to 
Namur, and Villeroy in a panic rushed his troops to the same 
spot, whereupon Marlborough, with a small force hurriedly 
brought up from the siege of Huy, forced his way through the 
fortifications farther north, at the very spot where William’s 
beaten army had crossed the Geete after his defeat at Landen. 
Only the timidity of the Dutch prevented him from inflicting 
a crushing defeat upon the French. 

Villeroy at once fell back upon the Dyle, the line of which 
Marlborough again forced, but was compelled to withdraw his 
troops by the treachery or cowardice of the Dutch general, 
Slangenberg. Baulked in this attempt, he moved south to 
turn the line of the river and again found himself in a position 
to strike a heavy blow at the French, but again Slangenberg 
thwarted him. After this third disappointment Marlborough 
decided that it was no good attempting anything further until 
he had rid himself of Slangenberg and the Dutch deputies, 
and this he succeeded in doing, but by that time the summer was 
over and the campaign had to be closed, with nothing of real 
value accomplished. 

When forming his plans for the next year Marlborough had 
a hankering after a campaign in Italy in conjunction with his 
one able ally, Prince Eugene. But the Dutch were in such a 
nervous condition that it was finally decided that Marlborough 
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must remain in Flanders. Villeroy was still entrenched 
behind the Dyle, where he had been left at the end of 1705, but 
more firmly dug in than ever, and Marlborough foresaw much 
tedious manceuvring before he could get him out into the open. 
What then was his astonishment to see the French marshal 
suddenly leave his fortified lines and boldly sally out into the 
open in the direction of Namur. The most probable explana- 
tion of this fit of boldness on the part of the timid Villeroy is 
that he heard that Marlborough’s various allies had failed to 
concentrate their contingents at the proper time, and that he 
hoped to catch the Duke at a great numerical disadvantage 
with only the Dutch and British troops under his hand. But 
Marlborough was not the man to let slip an opportunity for 
lack of a few thousand Prussians and Hanoverians. Waiting 
only for the Danish cavalry to come up, he hurried forward 
to intercept the French before they should get under the 
shelter of the Meuse fortresses, and this he was just in time 
to do. Curiously enough, both combatants had fixed on the 
same area for their camp, the high ground round the village 
of Ramillies, on the Little Geete. 


As Marlborough rode forward, as usual ahead of his army, on Ramillies, 


the early morning of 23rd May, the rising of the mist suddenly a 


disclosed to him the whole French army moving into position (Map 6, 


on the high ground that was his own objective. The position 
chosen by Villeroy bore a strange resemblance to that of Blen- 
heim, as also of Steenkirk. His right was protected by the 
marshy course of the Mehaigne, his front, or at any rate part 
of it, covered by the Little Geete, while the villages of Taviers, 
Ramillies, Offuz, and Anderkirch formed natural strong-points 
along the front, as Blenheim, Oberglau, and Lutzingen had 
done at Blenheim, though in this case the position was concave 
rather than convex. The mass of the French cavalry lay 
between the Mehaigne and Ramillies ; infantry held the centre, 
from Ramillies to Offuz ; infantry, supported by cavalry, the 
left, as far as Anderkirch, whilst the villages themselves were 
each allotted an infantry garrison; Ramillies in particular 
being held by twenty battalions, with twenty-four guns. 
Marlborough, whose force of 55,000 men was but little 
inferior in numbers to that of Villeroy, based his plans, as usual, 
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upon his quick appreciation of the weak points in his opponents’ 
position. The marshy ground in front of the French left 
rendered it unsuitable for cavalry action, so that, if Villeroy 
was prevented from drawing reinforcements therefrom the 
French cavalry on that flank would probably be unable to 
take any useful part in the battle. Marlborough therefore 
decided to begin by a demonstration against that flank in order _ 
to pin the defenders to their ground. Again, he observed, as ~ 
at Blenheim, that the space between Taviers and Ramillies 
was too wide to be effectively covered by cross-fire from those 
villages, and this space he therefore selected for his main 
attack, to be made by the mass of his cavalry. In order still 
further to protect the flanks of this attack, he ordered infantry 
attacks to be made simultaneously upon the villages of Taviers 
and Ramillies. 

In accordance with this plan, the allied right, including the 
British contingent, was the first to move forward, and Villeroy, 
whose experience told him that where the British infantry 
were, there would be the hottest of the fighting, promptly 
withdrew troops from his right and centre to strengthen his 
left. This was all, and more than all, that Marlborough had 
hoped for from his manceuvre, and ordering his right to with- 
draw, he left one line on the crest of the hill, still apparently 
threatening an attack, and moved the remainder rapidly, under 
cover of the high ground, to the other flank. At the same 
time Dutch infantry battalions were launched against Taviers 
and Ramillies, and though they were unable to force their way 
into the latter, they fully engaged the attention of the French 
infantry therein, whilst Taviers, after a short resistance, was 
captured. Seeing this, Marlborough launched his main cavalry 
attack, under Overkirk, against the chosen spot. The first 
line of French cavalry was driven back, but the second line, 
coming forward in a magnificent charge, drove the Dutch and 
Danish cavalry back in great confusion, and though Marl- 
borough, with some fresh squadrons, came up in time to check 
the French advance, there was no doubt that the main attack 
had failed. 

Fortunately the capture of Taviers had opened a way round 
the enemy’s right flank, and the Duke of Wurtemberg was 
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quick to seize the opportunity. Defiling along the Mehaigne, 
followed by the infantry that had captured Taviers, he suddenly 
fell upon the right rear of the French cavalry and threw it 
into confusion. All this time the infantry had never relaxed 
their pressure upon Ramillies, and as soon as the British 
contingent, with the First Guards on its right, which had, as 
we saw, been moved round under cover from the extreme 
right, arrived, the attack was renewed with such vigour that 
the French began to give way. 

Marlborough seized this opportunity to hurl himself at the 
head of his cavalry against that of the French, upon which the 
latter broke and fled from the field. Wheeling both cavalry 
and infantry to the right Marlborough quickly rolled up the 
line of French infantry, between Ramillies and Offuz, while 
the British who had remained on the right advanced and 
attacked Anderkirch from the front. 

The whole French army was now in full retreat, incessantly 
harassed by the English cavalry which had been kept for that 
purpose, while the infantry followed hot-foot in their rear. 
Back across the Great Geete, back to the shelter of the guns 
of Louvain the French fled in panic, but not even then were 
they allowed to re-form. Pushing forward his infantry with 
only a few hours’ rest, Marlborough appeared before Louvain 
and prepared to force the passage of the Dyle, but the French 
did not wait for him and fled ever westward with the Allies at 
their heels until at dast they reached Ghent, where Marlborough 
stopped the chase. | 

But it was only a very short breathing space that he gave 
them, and then, moving forward to the Scheldt at Oudenarde, 
he threatened their line of retreat into France and compelled 
Villeroy to fall back again upon Courtrai. Even then he did 
not stop but, moving up to Roulers, he detached Overkirk to 
besiege Ostend whilst he himself attacked and captured Menin. 
In an agony of apprehension lest the sacred soil of France itself 
should be invaded, Louis recalled Villars from the Rhine, and 
he and Vendome, who had superseded Villeroy, set about 
strengthening the defences of the Sambre, whilst Marlborough, 
whose army was greatly inferior to theirs in numbers, completed 
the capture of the various fortresses which he had passed by 
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during the pursuit. Only the breaking-up of the weather 
stopped him in his victorious course, leaving him master of 
the whole of French Flanders except Charleroi and Mons. 

While the actual action at Ramillies was perhaps not so 
brilliant as somie of his other engagements, the victory being 
largely due to the initiative of the Duke of Wurtemberg, 
Marlborough’s subsequent pursuit of the enemy was a wonderful 
achievement. That a victory won in the course of a few hours 
should have resulted in the headlong evacuation of thousands 
of square miles of territory and countless fortified localities, 
and that by an army superior in numbers to that of the victor, 
is a striking example of what may be done by a general who 
knows how to exploit success. 

% % * % x * % 

Before continuing the campaigns of Marlborough we must 
return for a short time to the Peninsula, where we left the 
detachment of the First and Coldstream Guards settling down 
to a comfortable spell of idleness in the ancient city of Barcelona. 
The operations in Valencia, wherein Peterborough, with a 
handful of dragoons, and by means of a succession of tricks 
and audacities worthy of a d’Artagnan, kept a Spanish army 
commanded by Las Torres continually on the run, make 
amazing reading, but they have no place in this book. He 
was still engaged therein when the French Marshal Tesse, 
specially despatched by Louis xiv. to relieve his ally of this 
irritating thorn in his side, appeared before Barcelona with 
20,000 men and sat down to besiege it. 

The garrison consisted of not more than 4000 regular troops, 
but these included the composite battalion of Guards. As 
was the case when Peterborough captured the town in the 
previous year, the besiegers first set themselves to the task of 
reducing the fort of Montjuich, and though its garrison fought 
stoutly and inflicted heavy casualties upon the French, in less 
than ten days it had fallen. On the same day the besiegers 
assaulted the outer defences of Barcelona itself and, driving 
before them the raw Spanish troops posted therein, pressed 
on in full confidence of success. But their triumph was short- 
lived. In the second line of defence they encountered resistance 
of a very different sort. A series of well-directed volleys 
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brought the attackers to a standstill; then, as one man, the 
battalion of Guards leapt from their trenches and swept the 
Frenchmen back to the shelter of their own lines. But sharp 
as had been the rebuff to their first attempt, the French could 
hardly have failed to capture the town in a few weeks had not 
the inevitable British fleet, under Leake, appeared at the 
critical moment and driven off the French blockading squadron. 
It appears to have been an axiom of the period that the arrival 
of a relieving fleet signified the failure of a siege ; in this case 
the fleet brought nothing but its own guns and the ubiquitous 
Peterborough, who had joined it in a sailing boat, but none 
the less Marshal Tessé packed up his twenty thousand kit-bags 
and marched away, abandoning the whole of his siege train 
and a great part of his baggage to the Allies. 

In the meantime another allied army, based upon Portugal, 
had marched eastward under Lord Galway, and meeting with 
little resistance occupied Madrid. Before long, however, a 
superior French force, under the Duke of Berwick, dislodged 
Galway from the capital, and cutting his communications with 
Portugal forced him to retreat to the coast of Valencia, where 
he went into winter quarters. 

Before the next campaigning season began, Peterborough, 
to whom it is still uncertain whether the word genius or char- 
latan is most applicable, had been recalled to England, and his 
troops, including the battalion of Guards, placed under the 
command of Lord Galway. The latter soon led them into 
terrible trouble. Ignoring the superior strength of the French, 
he proposed to make a fresh advance upon Madrid, this time 
from the south-east. Hearing, however, that Berwick was 
advancing to meet him, he decided, without any information 
as to the latter’s strength, and without even a reconnaissance 
of the ground, to attack the French army where it lay before 
the walls of Almanza. Berwick, who had 25,000 men to Almanza, 
Galway’s 15,000, drew up his troops in the accepted formation ees 
of two lines, with infantry in the centre and cavalry on the 
flanks. Galway was no less stereotyped in his dispositions. 
The Portuguese, who formed half, and a very indifferent half, 
of Galway’s army, claimed the post of honour on the right, 
the British and Dutch infantry were in the left centre, a mixed 
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force of Portuguese and other cavalry on the left, a Saas 
by two battalions of British infantry. 

Galway began his attack with his cavalry on the left, but 
the latter were thrown back and only saved from disaster by 
the fire of the British infantry who had advanced with them. 
In the left centre the Guards and other British and Dutch 
battalions, regardless of the overwhelming numerical superiority 
of the enemy, advanced without artillery support, and throwing 
themselves with great gallantry against the French centre, 
flung it back to the very walls of the town. Here the fighting 
became extremely obstinate, but in the meantime the whole 
of the Portuguese contingent had fled from the field without 
firing a shot, and as the cavalry on the left had also been 
driven back, the British and Dutch infantry found itself nearly 
surrounded. Forming squares these battalions coolly fought 
their way out of their extremely hazardous position, but suffered 
heavy losses in so doing. A considerable number would, 
however, have got away had it not been for the complete 
failure of the commissariat arrangements. Worn out with 
fatigue, unsustained by any food for many hours, and prac- 
tically without ammunition, the survivors found themselves 
once more nearly surrounded by the enemy. A resolute leader 
might again have fought his way out, but none was present, 
and the force, including the remains of the composite battalion 
of Guards, surrendered on honourable terms. 

The defeat of Almanza was one of the most disastrous in 
which British arms have been engaged, but the troops them- 
selves were scarcely to blame, and indeed, while the actual 
battle lasted, acquitted themselves with more than a little 
credit. An interesting sidelight on the battle is to be found 
in the fact that the French were commanded by an Englishman, 
the Duke of Berwick, whilst the English were under the 
command of a Frenchman, Ruvigny, Lord Galway. 

a * * % * * * 

If 1707 had been a year of disaster in Spain, it had also been 
one of great disappointment in Flanders. Marlborough had 
hoped to follow up his triumphant Ramillies campaign, but 
the treachery of one of his Allies, the jealousy of the remainder, 
and the perversity of the weather, combined to frustrate all 
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his plans, so that in the end the whole campaigning season 
passed without anything effective having been accomplished. 

In 1708, after an attempt by Louis to land the Pretender 
with a French force in Scotland had been frustrated, the 
Government felt sufficiently secure at home to send another 
battalion of Guards to Marlborough in Flanders. Accordingly, 
a composite battalion of First and Coldstream Guards crossed 
the Channel and joined the Ist Bn. First Guards at Louvain, 
the two battalions being formed into a Guards Brigade under 
Colonel Gorsuch, of the First Guards. 

At the beginning of the year, Marlborough’s army was 
disposed on the general line Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, Louvain, 
with advanced troops at Oudenarde and Ath. The French 
had assembled a considerable force in the neighbourhood of 
Mons under the Duke of Burgundy, grandson of Louis xiIv., 
and Marshal Vendéme. Having survived a whole year without 
a defeat at the hands of the terrible Marlborough, their courage 
had begun to revive and they felt emboldened to assume the 
offensive. Their first move was an attempt to turn Marl- 
borough’s left flank at Louvain, but they were forestalled by 
the latter’s swift concentration of troops, including the Guards 
Brigade, at the threatened flank. Venddéme thereupon deter- 
mined to transfer his effort to the right flank, rightly judging 
that the Duke had been compelled to weaken that point in 
order to protect Louvain, and having also the added induce- 
ment of knowing that the civil authorities of Bruges and Ghent 
were prepared to open their gates to him for a monetary 
consideration. Marlborough met this move by swinging 
forward his left flank to the neighbourhood of Hal on the 
Senne, hoping to force his enemy to a general action. At 
this moment came the startling news of the surrender of Bruges 
and Ghent to the French, a blow which meant the loss of the 
navigation of the Scheldt, a very valuable adjunct to his means 
of communication. Marlborough, however, was too great a 
soldier to waste time and effort on an attempt to recapture 
those fortresses, knowing that should he succeed in defeating 
Vendéme’s field army, they would fall into his hands again 
of their own accord. ~He therefore proceeded with hig plans 
for bringing Venddéme to action. He had arranged with his 
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great ally, Prince Eugene, that the latter should, when called 
upon, rush his army up from the Moselle to join hands with 
him at the decisive point in Flanders; accordingly he now 
sent an urgent message to the Prince asking him to march 
with all speed to his assistance. He himself moved boldly 
forward with an army considerably inferior in numbers to that 
of Vendome, crossed the Dender at Lessines, and pushed on 
towards Oudenarde, on the Scheldt, with the object of inter- 
posing himself between the French and their own frontier. 
At the same time Vendome, either anticipating Marlborough’s 
plan or with some fresh project of his own, was making for 
the very same spot. 

On the morning of 11th July, Cadogan, arriving at Oudenarde 
with a strong advanced guard, found the advanced detach- 
ments of the French army already approaching it from the 
other side. He rapidly threw a number of pontoon bridges 
across the Scheldt, pushed his force across the river, and 
captured several battalions of the enemy, establishing a strong 
bridgehead in readiness for the arrival of the main body. 
The battle of Oudenarde which followed, taking, as it did, 
the form of an ‘encounter battle,’ is of too ‘ piecemeal’ a 
nature to allow of detailed description here. The French main 
body was the first to arrive on the scene, but the divided 
counsels of Vendome and the young Duke of Burgundy caused 
so much delay and so many changes of plan that Marlborough 
was always able to bring up newly arrived troops in time to 
meet each fresh threat of attack, the line of battle being 
gradually extended to the south. Fortunately Eugene, though 
his army was still too far away to be of any assistance, had 
hurried forward himself, and his presence was of incalculable 
value to Marlborough in controlling the conduct of the battle. 
Eventually Marlborough found himself in a position to organise 
a force of Dutch and Danish infantry and cavalry under 
Overkirk to execute a turning movement, and the latter, 
moving round the right flank of the French and appearing 
suddenly on their right rear, very much as the Duke of 
Wurtemberg had done at Ramillies, settled the fate of the 
day. It was too late in the evening to complete the operation 
as decisively as would have been the case in daylight, and the 
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greater part of the French army was able to slip away in the 
dark, but in the general confusion some 9000 Frenchmen 
contrived to find their way into the hands of the Allies, 
while the summary defeat of their ambitious schemes was a 
staggering blow to the moral of the French, from which they 
never recovered throughout the campaign. The (Guards 
Brigade had taken part in some stiff fighting during the course 
of the day, both in attack and defence, but they had no oppor- 
tunity of achieving any outstanding distinction, any more 
than had the rest of the British contingent. 

Marlborough had run a very grave risk in pushing his army 
piecemeal across a big river in the face of a numerically superior 
enemy, but he rightly counted upon the lack of confidence 
which their frequent defeats at his hands had engendered in 
the French, as well as upon the greatly superior skill of Eugene 
and himself in the tactical handling of troops in such an 
engagement. As is always the case, the risk was justified by 
the success which attended it, where failure would have met 
with righteous condemnation. 


At the siege of Lille, which followed, the Guards Brigade as Lille. 


a whole took no part, though a detachment of grenadiers of 
the Brigade was engaged in the operations and provided at 
least one distinguished exploit. The year closed with an 
attempted surprise attack by the French upon Brussels, which 
Marlborough prevented by a forced march in which the Guards 
took part, and with the recapture of Ghent, which fell with un- 
seemly haste. In the short siege operations which preceded the 
fall of the town the Ist Bn. First Guards had the misfortune 
to lose their commanding officer, Colonel Gorsuch, who had 
commanded them in the field during five successive campaigns. 

At the beginning of 1709, Louis x1v., who had at last 
realised that war, when it threatened to burn the hand that 
had. kindled it, was not such a desirable pastime after all, 
made overtures of peace to the Allies. The terms that he 
offered included all that the Allies were fighting for, but the 
latter were now bent upon the complete humiliation of the 
man who had for so long dictated his arrogant will to Europe, 
and they refused to listen to his terms. Louis wasted no more 
time on fruitless negotiations, but, like the great fighter he 
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was, set to work to win the next campaign. But first of all 
he must ensure the safety of his capital, so he completed the 
construction of a formidable line of defences running from the 
Scarpe at Douai, in front of Bethune, to the Lys, and known 
as the Lines of La Bassée. . 

Marlborough, who after Oudenarde in the previous year had 
wished to march upon Paris, started the new campaign with 
the same objective. But his first reconnaissance of the Lines 
of La Bassée showed him clearly that they were much too 
strong to be forced, and so he decided to turn them. In 
order to do this, it would be necessary to capture one or two 
of the fortified towns, including Tournai and Mons, which 
protected their flanks, and Tournai especially was of immense 
strength, being one of Vauban’s masterpieces and strongly 
garrisoned. Marlborough therefore made every apparent pre- 
paration for an assault upon the Lines of La Bassée, and 
Villars, who was now in command of the French army, being 
completely deceived, withdrew the greater part of the garrison 
of Tournai to reinforce his lines. Quick as a flash, Marlborough 
was upon the doomed town, and had surrounded it before 
Villars realised what was happening. Even with its depleted 
garrison, Tournai held out for two months, and contemporary 
reports describe the siege as one of the most arduous and 
perilous of the whole war, owing to the great amount of mining 
and countermining that was its most prominent characteristic. 
The two battalions of Guards took part in the siege, and, in 
the absence of any picturesque details, one may assume that 
they performed this unpleasant duty as efficiently as their 
record on other occasions leads one to expect. 

Marlborough himself, however, had no intention of wasting 
his own talents or those of Eugene upon the methodical 
routine of siege warfare; he quickly reappeared before the 
lines, and kept Villars’ attention busy while he prepared 
his second move in the ‘turning’ game. The very day 
that the Citadel of Tournai fell, the greater part of the be- 
sieging army set off, in drenching torrents of rain, towards 
the south-east, and within three days had appeared before the 
walls of Mons. Finding himself duped for the second time, 
Villars suddenly awoke to the real nature of Marlborough’s 
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plan ; if Mons fell, the Allies would be able to march on Paris 
without paying any further attention to his wonderful lines. 
Once alive to the situation, Villars wasted no time, but pushed 
forward with all speed to relieve the threatened fortress. His 
task was no easy one. The approach of Mons from the west 
was covered by a stretch of dense forest, through which there 
were only two passes practicable for a large force. Villars 
pushed forward an advanced force to the northern gap, by 
the villages of Jemappes, but found it already held by the 
Allies. He then moved his main force towards the southern 
gap, in which stood the village of Malplaquet, and his approach 
compelled Marlborough to withdraw the larger part of his 
investing force to block the passage, with the result that the 
two main armies found themselves facing each other across 
the narrow passage known as the Trouée d’Aulnois. 

The battle which followed was based upon a reversal of the 
usual functions of a besieging and a relieving army. Marl- 
borough, who was by way of covering the operations against 
Mons, might well have dug himself in on the strong position 
which he held, leaving it to Villars to attempt to drive him 
from it by assault or, in default, to watch the gradual reduc- 
tion of the great fortress which was the last real obstacle 
between the Allies and Paris. But Marlborough was no 
believer in the defensive, and so it came about that while 
Villars, with his relieving army, fortified himself on the western 
side of the Trouée, Marlborough made all preparations to 
attack him. Unfortunately the opposition of the Dutch 
deputies—bugbears of Marlborough’s military career—caused 
a delay of two days, a delay of which Villars made the fullest 
possible use. As a result, when, on the morning of 11th Sep- 
tember, Marlborough was ready to attack, he found himself 
faced by an enemy of at least equal numbers disposed in a 
position of great natural strength which had been artificially 
strengthened during the preceding days of delay into one 
that might well have been considered impregnable. 

Across the western edge of the Trouée ran a ridge of high Malplaquet, 
ground, behind which nestled the villages of Malplaquet on coe 
the south and Camp du Hamlet on the north. Along this (Map 7, 
ridge Villars had constructed a series of earthworks and ‘*'"s P: ©.) 
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redoubts of great strength, held by a considerable force of 
infantry, supported by artillery. The right of this line rested 
upon the Forest of Laigniéres, which was quite impassable by 
formed bodies of troops. On the left of the Trouée the Bois 
de Sart formed a salient rather in front of the general line of 
forest barrier, and, being less impenetrable than Laigniéres, 
Villars had fortified it with entrenchments following the 
general configuration of the wood. These entrenchments were 
also strongly garrisoned by infantry, covered by many batteries 
of artillery. Behind the Bois de Sart the village of Chaussée 
du Bois had been fortified as a strong-point, and in rear of the 
whole line the French cavalry were drawn up in support. In 
the Trouée itself, which was some three thousand yards wide, 
the ground in front of the entrenchments was intersected by 
many small streams, whilst the little wood of Tiry formed some 
degree of cover to a force advancing from the east. 

Marlborough and Eugene were not long in making up their 
minds that the weak point of the position lay in the salient 
on the left, where the Bois de Sart ran some distance east of 
the French entrenchments and provided a covered approach for 
attacking troops. Their plan, therefore, was to make a feint 
attack upon the French right, and a main attack upon the 
left flank, followed by an assault upon the centre when that 
point had been weakened to reinforce the left. The main 
force of artillery was to be massed opposite the French left 
centre, where its fire could be brought to bear either upon the 
centre itself or upon the southern face of the salient. The 
feint attack upon the right was allotted to the Dutch con- 
tingent under the Prince of Orange, whose conduct of this 
operation will be referred to later. Schulemberg, with his 
Austrians, was to attack the apex of the Sart salient, the 
Germans under Lottum its south-eastern face, while Withers, 
of the First Guards, with a mixed force of British and foreign 
troops, was to try and find a way through the forest north 
of the Bois de Sart and come down upon the French left. 
The main body of the British, including the Guards Brigade, 
under Orkney, was drawn up opposite the French centre in 
readiness for the final assault. 

Orange, Lottum, and Schulemberg advanced together, the 
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first halting, in accordance with his orders, while still out 
of range. Lottum and Schulemberg continued to advance, 
the former under a terrific flanking fire from the French centre. 
With incredible gallantry the Germans and Austrians pressed 
on in spite of heavy losses, and flung themselves upon the 
French entrenchments in the wood. But the French had 
been well protected by their fortifications from the allied fire 
and had little difficulty in beating off the attacking force, 
which fell back nearly to its starting-point, though Schulem- 
berg had been able to gain some ground in the Bois de Sart. 
Once more Lottum advanced, reinforced by some British 
battalions from Orkney. The British, on the left, not only 
suffered the full force of the flanking fire from the French 
centre, but had to cross a deep morass before reaching the 
enemy’s entrenchments. Cross it they did, however, and suc- 
ceeded in turning the right of their objective, while Lottum 
assaulted it from the front and Schulemberg drove down upon 
its left. Fighting fiercely from tree to tree the French advanced 
troops were gradually driven back, but rallied again upon their 
supports and not another foot would they yield. 

Meanwhile on the allied left the Prince of Orange was com- 
mitting the gallant folly which earned for the battle of Mal- 
plaquet the record of being one of the bloodiest ever fought. 
Impatient of his inactive réle, the Prince decided on his own 
initiative to turn his feint attack into a real one, and, placing 
himself at the head of his men, led them forward against the 
French right. The advance was met by a storm of shot and 
shell from the entrenchments on the ridge, as well as from the 
Forest of Laigniéres. For a time the Dutch pressed gallantly 
on, the Prince by a miracle still untouched, but their losses 
were terrible; at last they wavered, and Boufflers, who com- 
' manded that portion of the French front, flung forward his 
reserves in a counter-attack which drove the survivors headlong 
back in complete disorder. 

This disobedience of orders might well have ended in disaster 
for the whole army, for Lottum and Schulemberg were held 
up in the Bois de Sart, and Marlborough had only some twelve 
battalions of British left in reserve with which to press his 
attack or to meet the counter-attack which Villars might now 
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well have delivered. But at this critical moment Withers, 
with his small force, appeared through the forest on the left 
flank of the enemy and completely turned the fortunes of the 
day. Ignorant of the strength of this force, the French in the 
salient began to fall back upon Chaussée du Bois, and a very 
gallant counter-attack by the Irish Brigade in the French 
service in the Bois de Sart was stopped just in time by one of 
Withers’ Irish regiments. Seeing the French in front of him 
falling back, Eugene led the Austrians and Germans forward 
through the woods, and Villars was only able to stop him 
by withdrawing troops from the centre. 

This was the moment for which Marlborough had waited, 
and he at once sent Orkney against the French centre. Dashing 
impetuously forward the British, with the two battalions of 
Guards on the right, hurled themselves against the formidable 
redoubts in front of them, and, after a fierce struggle, drove 
the enemy back upon their own cavalry. At the same time, 
the Prince of Orange advanced once more on the left of the 
British and the French infantry on his front also retired. The 
French cavalry attempted to charge but were stopped by the 
British firing over the parados of the captured entrenchments. 
Marlborough led forward the British and Prussian horse and 
engaged in a terrific fight with the French Household Cavalry, 
who were distinctly getting the best of it till Eugene came up 
with the Imperial cavalry and decided the issue of the day. 
Villars had been badly wounded, and Boufflers, taking com- 
mand, ordered a general retreat upon Bavai, which was success- 
fully effected, the Allies being too exhausted to pursue. 

The losses on both sides had been tremendous, that of the 
Allies being 20,000, or nearly a quarter their number, whilst 
the fact that the French total of 12,000 casualties included 
only 500 prisoners is significant of the desperate nature of 
the fighting. There is no certain account of the losses of the 
Guards, though the letter of a sergeant in the Coldstream 
speaks of the composite battalion of Guards having lost over 
200 men. The heaviness of the allied losses was largely due 
to the disastrous action of the Prince of Orange, which cannot 
be laid to Marlborough’s door, but it is a little difficult to under- 
stand why the latter should have attacked such a formidable 
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position when his rdle did not demand offensive action. But 
whether strategically justifiable or not, the allied attack at 
Malplaquet, against an enemy of equal strength heavily 
entrenched in a formidable natural position, was a triumph 
for the individual courage of the soldiers as well as for the 
tactical genius of the commanders. 

Mons fell at the beginning of October, but it was now too 
late in the year to begin an advance upon Paris, and Marl- 
borough, foiled once again in his attempt to reach this great 
objective, ordered his troops into winter quarters. 

* * * * ¥ ® 

Before carrying the campaigns of Marlborough to their (/) ) oe 
tragic end, we must turn back for a moment to follow the eng 1710. 
fortunes of the Scottish Regiment of Foot Guards since the 
Peace of Ryswick. In 1697 both battalions of this regiment 
returned to Scotland and were quartered in Edinburgh. The 
state of the country was still one of unrest, racial and religious 
hatred keeping it in a continuously seething turmoil, so that 
the Guards found themselves constantly employed in quelling 
civil disturbances, both in and outside Edinburgh. In 1707, 
however, the Act of Union was passed, and the separate estab- 
lishments of the English and Scottish armies being ended, the 
regiment came upon the strength of the united British army 
with the title of ‘ The Third Regiment of Foot Guards.’ Even 
then it was nearly three years before they were allowed to take 
part in the campaigns in which their comrades of the First 
and Coldstream Guards had for some time been playing so 
honourable a part. Towards the end of 1709, however, a 
battalion was put on ship and sailed for Spain, together 
with a number of other British units. 

After the disastrous defeat at Almanza in 1707, the command (General 
of the allied forces in eastern Spain had passed to the Austrian “P P-) 
marshal, von Staremberg. With numbers greatly inferior to 
those of the enemy, Staremberg had for two years been unable 
to conduct any active campaign in that theatre of the war, 
but with the arrival of the British reinforcements, including 
the Third Guards, in 1710, he prepared for a further attempt 
upon Madrid. Starting from Catalonia with 25,000 men in 
July, after a successful cavalry action in the pass of Almenara, 
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he came upon the Spanish army under de Bay at Zaragoza and 
completely defeated it. It is unfortunate that the details of 
this action are unobtainable, as de Bay was a commander of 
some skill and it is improbable that Staremberg succeeded in 
putting his army to flight without an attack of considerable 
importance, in which the Third Guards, as the senior regiment 
of British foot present, must have played a prominent part. 
The defeat of de Bay, however it may have been achieved, 
opened the way to Madrid, and enabled Prince Charles of 
Austria, in whose cause the Allies were spending so much 
treasure of life and gold, to seat himself for a few days upon 
the Spanish throne. His triumph, however, was as unfortunate 
as it was short-lived, for it stirred Louis xiv. into sending a 
considerable army of French troops, under Marshal Vendome, 
into Spain to eject Charles from the coveted position. 

The news of Vendome’s approach caused Staremberg hastily 
to evacuate the capital and fall back upon Zaragoza. He had 
not got far on his way, however, when his rear-guard, consisting 
of the British detachment, some 2500 strong, commanded 
by General Stanhope, was surprised at Brihuega by a French 
force which had made a forced march for the purpose of inter- 
cepting Staremberg’s retreat. The Allies were expecting 
nothing more formidable than cavalry and had allowed con- 
siderations of march convenience—forage and billets—to out- 
weigh the promptings of tactical wisdom, so that Stanhope 
now found himself separated by sixteen miles—a full day’s 
march in such country—from his main body. Sending an 
urgent message to Staremberg (it must be remembered that 
the messenger himself, even though well mounted, must take 
some three hours before he could deliver his appeal for help 
into Staremberg’s hands), Stanhope threw himself with great 
determination into the task of preparing the old town of 
Brihuega for defence. But the walls and buildings were 
crazy and ill-suited for such a purpose, and he would have done 
better to have entrusted his force to even hastily constructed 
trenches. By daybreak on 9th December, Vendome himself 
had arrived and at once gave orders for the bombardment of 
the town to begin. By mid-day two breaches had appeared 
in the walls, and shortly afterwards an assault was launched. 
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The small force of British, surrounded though they were by 
an enemy eight times their strength, showed no signs of being 
aware of the desperate nature of their position. They met the 
French infantry attack with undaunted courage, and though 
the explosion of a mine caused yet a third breach to appear 
in the walls of the town, they drove back their assailants with 
heavy loss. Once again the French assaulted, and by sheer 
force of numbers broke through into the town. But the 
British infantry, with the Third Guards always in the thickest 
of the fray, counter-attacked fiercely and once again threw 
the French back through the breaches by which they had 
entered. But Vendome was determined to have the town 
and the far richer prize of the British force within it before 
Staremberg could come to their rescue, and knowing that the 
ammunition of the defenders must be nearly exhausted he 
ordered yet a third assault to be made. Even when their 
cartridges were all gone the British, horse, foot, and gunners 
fighting shoulder to shoulder, with bayonet, sword, and stone, 
held their ground against the swarming Frenchmen who, as 
a result of this third attack and at a heavy cost of life, were 
only able to claim a few houses just within the walls. But 
when dusk fell and there was still no sign of Staremberg, not 
even a word to say that his cry for help had been heard, Stan- 
hope, to save further and, as he feared, useless bloodshed, 
surrendered. His little force had lost a quarter of their 
number, and the remainder were now prisoners, but they had 
fought magnificently and even in his hour of agony their 
commander found heart to praise them for their splendid 
defence, and named the Third Guards as deserving of the 
highest praise of all. Venddme lost 2000 men in his repeated 
attacks, but he knew the prize was well worth the cost, for the 
flower of the allied army was now in his hands and little was to 
be feared from the remainder. 
Staremberg, full of confidence in his own ability, arrived 
within sight of Brihuega next morning, and finding himself 
too late to save Stanhope, yet showed a bold front to his 
formidable enemy. Vend6me accepted his challenge and 
attacked him in force, but Staremberg’s skill and the ill- 
discipline of the French troops when part of his train fell 
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as plunder into their hands, enabled the Austrian general to 
draw off his army without serious disaster. But, as Vendome 
had foreseen, without the British the heart of the allied 
cause was gone, and the army fell back into Catalonia and 
contented itself for the remainder of the war with a purely 
defensive role. 

The campaigns in Spain cast great gloom upon the Regiments 
of Foot Guards, a composite battalion of the First and Cold- 
stream Guards having been made prisoner at Almanza, and a 
battalion of the Third Guards at Brihuega—disasters unpara- 
lelled in the whole history of these regiments. But in neither 
case were the troops themselves to blame. Everything that 
men could do they did, and their misfortunes were due to the 
rashness or incompetence of their higher commanders. In 
spite of all the reverses to British arms, however, the war in 
Spain left in the hands of England a prize worth the cost of 
far greater sacrifice even than was made—the Rock of Gibraltar. 

* * * * aR * * 

If the campaigns in Spain make gloomy reading, the closing 
years of the war in France and Flanders are hardly less tragic. 
At the beginning of 1710 political intrigue at home had so 
weakened the power of Marlborough that he dared not risk 
the big move upon Paris for which his previous campaign had 
paved the way, but contented himself with reducing the 
fortresses of Douai, Bethune, St. Venant, and Aire, and so 
strengthening his foothold on the soil of France. The Guards 
Brigade took part in all four of these sieges, but no special 
incident is recorded of any of them. 

In 1711 Eugene was compelled to leave the army*in order 
to attend to affairs at home arising out of the death of the 
Emperor Joseph. Part of his army was also recalled, with 
the result that Marlborough found his army considerably 
inferior to that of Villars. The latter, undeterred by previous 
experience of the failure of fortified lines to check the great 
English commander, had constructed yet another series 
stretching from Namur along the Sambre to the Scarpe near 
Arras, and so along the Canche to the sea. These lines, though 
extensive, were not organised in any great depth, but Villars 
was so pleased with them that he announced to the world that 
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here at last was something that Marlborough would not pass. 
In spite of the latter’s inferiority in numbers, however, he was 
in no way daunted by the prospect, and by a series of manoeuvres 
of a brilliance unsurpassed by any in his previous campaigns, 
he completely outwitted Villars and passed them without the 
loss of a man. The final stroke in these manceuvres consisted 
of a forced march wherein Marlborough’s army covered forty 
miles in eighteen hours, a tremendous effort which left half 
his men on the roadside, but got him through the lines without 
firing a shot. 

His next move was to threaten an attack upon Villars’ army 
where it lay before Cambrai, but this move was again only a 
feint to cover an attack upon the fortress of Bouchain on the 
Scheldt, which he had long coveted and which now fell to a 
short siege. His next objective was Le Quesnoy—the fortified 
town from which English troops first experienced cannon fire 
during the campaign of Crecy, and which the New Zealanders, 
on the right of the Guards Division, captured with scaling 
ladders on 4th November 1918—but before he could begin the 
siege orders reached him from England to suspend active 
operations pending the negotiations for peace now taking place. 
Shortly afterwards Marlborough was recalled to England, where 
he found himself involved in a vortex of political intrigue, 
jealousy, and hatred, which resulted in his being removed 
from all his commands, including that of the First Guards, 
and banished in disgrace. 

He was succeeded in command both of the army and of 
the First Guards by the Duke of Ormond, a brave and honest 
gentleman of no military ability. The latter proceeded to 
France and made a show of carrying on the campaign, but 
Eugene soon found that he did not mean to fight and so con- 
tinued the operations by himself. In July Ormond withdrew 
his contingent from the allied army, and the British troops 
had to endure the deep humiliation of marching to the rear 
and leaving the comrades who had fought so gallantly side 
by side with them through many campaigns to face the enemy 
alone. The shame and anger of the soldiers may well be 
imagined, and it is small wonder that this should have culmin- 
ated in a mutiny, which was, however, quickly suppressed. 
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The Guards withdrew to their old quarters in Ghent where 
they remained till March 1713, when they returned to England. 

The Treaty of Utrecht was concluded in May 1713, and 
though it achieved most of the objects for which the war was 
started, the honour of England which Marlborough and his 
soldiers had raised to a pinnacle of glory was, by the shameful 
action of the politicians in deserting our Allies, now thrown 
once more into the mud of shame. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION 


In 1714 Anne achieved by her death the solitary distinction 1714-1742. 
with which she is credited, and the crown passed to the House 
of Hanover. George 1., who, as Elector of Hanover, had seen 
service at Steenkirk and Landen, was a kind, well-intentioned 
man whose lack of brains and ambition allowed him to rule 
quietly and wisely through the medium of his ministers. One 
of his first actions was to restore Marlborough to all his com- 
mands, including that of the First Guards. Thus displaced, 
Ormond, who was a Jacobite, retired to the Continent, where 
he succeeded in stirring up the Spaniards into an attempted 
invasion for the purpose of restoring the house of Stuart to 
the throne of England. The Spanish fleet was, however, dis- 
persed by adverse winds and, by way of reprisal, an English 
force, including one battalion of each Regiment of Foot Guards, 
descended upon Vigo and destroyed the stores collected there 
by Ormond. A further war with Spain in 1727 was confined 
to an attempt by the Spaniards to recover Gibraltar. A 
battalion of the First Guards was hurriedly despatched by sea 
to take part in the defence of the Rock, but the siege was never 
pressed, and the garrison of 6000, ably supported by the fleet, 
had no difficulty in holding out against the 25,000 Spaniards 
composing the besieging force. 

During the siege of Gibraltar, George 1. had died, being 
succeeded by his son, who had, at Oudenarde, like his father, 
seen service with the British. No more burdened with brains 
than his father, George 01. was much more ambitious, especially 
for military glory, and it took all the tact and wisdom of his 
great minister, Walpole, to keep England out of war. At 
last, in 1739, the country again found itself at war with Spain, 
but activities were confined to the colonies and, fortunately 
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for themselves, the Regiments of Foot Guards took no part 
in the disastrous expedition to Carthagena, from which scarcely 
a man returned alive. But the war with Spain was but the 
forerunner of a much more serious conflict, in which the 
country found itself once more face to face with its old enemy, 
France. In 1742 the Emperor Charles vi. died and was 
succeeded by his daughter, Maria Theresa. This succession 
had been guaranteed by all the Great Powers, but Frederick, 
afterwards called the Great, of Prussia raised a claim to the 
province of Silesia which he supported by force of arms. This 
encouraged the Elector of Bavaria to claim the crown itself, 
and in this claim he was supported by France, always ready 
to keep the various German States from settling down into 
peaceful prosperity. As Elector of Hanover, as well as King 
of England, George 1. felt bound to interfere, and the country 
was quite ripe for another Continental adventure. Accordingly, 
after some difficult negotiations with the Dutch, who had not 
forgotten the Treaty of Utrecht, an army was assembled in 
Holland and the Earl of Stair appointed to command it. 
Stair had fought at Steenkirk and had served with Marlborough 
throughout his campaigns, and though he was now seventy 
years of age he was imbued with the military principles of his 
great master and was undoubtedly the ablest general in the 
army at that time. 

The main French armies were far away in Bohemia or on 
the Rhine, and Stair wished to strike direct at Paris, the road 
to which was practically open, but George, when it came to 
strategy, was timid and declared that, though fighting on 
opposite sides, England and France were not technically at 
war with one another. So the year passed and nothing was 
done, though Stair, by dint of great severity, succeeded in 
improving the discipline of the army, which had become very 
lax during the thirty years of peace. In the following year, 
1743, though Stair was again for an invasion of France, the 
army was ordered east to take up a position of observation 
on the Main in the neighbourhood of Frankfort. The French, 
under Broglie, had been badly beaten in Bohemia by Maria 
Theresa, who had bought off Prussia by the cession of Silesia. 
Another French army under Noailles concentrated at Speyer 
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on the Rhine, south of the British, whence it could keep an 
eye on the latter and cover the withdrawal of Broglie. Noailles 
was not long in discovering that Stair’s army was supplied by 
the line of the Main, and concluded that if he could get com- 
mand of even one bank of that river Stair would have to 
retire. He therefore moved northwards, and Stair promptly 
crossed the river to meet him, in spite of the timid protests 
of his Austrian allies, and of a direct prohibition from England. 
His move at once proved to be justified, for Noailles halted, 
declining battle. 

At this moment, unfortunately, George himself arrived and 
took command of the army. His first action was to retire to 
the right bank of the river at Aschaffenburg, whereupon 
Noailles promptly resumed his original plan and, establishing 
himself on the left bank, effectively blocked it as a line of 
supply, with the result that George was compelled to retire 
downstream to his depots at Hanau. Noailles had, of course, 
foreseen this move and quietly made his dispositions to catch 
the unwary monarch in as pretty a trap as one could wish 
to see. At one point on the route which the Allies must 
follow, the road ran along a narrow strip of marshy ground 
between the river and the densely-wooded Spessart Hills. On 
the opposite bank of the river Noailles planted a formidable 
array of batteries which swept the road from end to end; he 
then sent Grammont across the river with 28,000 men to take 
up a defensive position across the narrowest part of the defile 
in front of the village at Dettingen, while he himself with 
30,000 men lay ready to cross the river at Aschaffenburg and 
fall upon George’s rear as soon as the latter had passed through. 
On 27th June George started his march, and by 7 a.m. he was 
in the trap. On his right stood the impenetrable Spessart 
Hills; on his left ran the unfordable Main; before him in a 
formidable position lay Grammont with a considerable army ; 
behind him came—or should have come—Noailles with an 
even larger force. 

George had foreseen that the principal danger to his march 
would come from his rear, and to deal with it he had detailed 
& rear-guard composed of Hanoverian cavalry, a brigade of 
his best German infantry, and a brigade of Guards composed of 
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the lst Bns. of the First Guards, Coldstream, and Third Guards, 
commanded by Charles, Duke of Marlborough, colonel of the 
Coldstream Guards. Had Noailles carried out his share of his 
own plan the Guards would have been in their usual place, 
the bloodiest corner of the fight. As it was, Noailles never 
attacked and the Guards took no active part in the battle, 
except that late in the day they were called up to join in the 
pursuit. For this reason we will not enter into the details of 
the battle, which was in any case confused and unsatisfactory. 

The first outburst of fire from the French batteries across 
the river had thrown the allied army into the most inextricable 
confusion, but, by dint of much gesticulation on the part of 
King George, and much hard work on the part of his staff, 
the baggage and other impedimenta had been gradually pulled 
aside off the road and parked under cover of the lower stretches 
of the Spessart Woods, and the troops themselves formed up 
into battle order. Fortunately for the Allies, no attack was 
made upon them during this period of confusion, but, as soon 
as the opportunity had passed, Grammont awoke to it and, 
discarding his allotted role, led forward his army to meet the 
- Allies. The encounter which followed was confined almost 
entirely to the cavalry, except that three British battalions on 
the left of the line, besides suffering severely from the enfilade 
fire of the river batteries, withstood several charges of the 
French cavalry and did great execution with their controlled 
platoon fire. The French Household Cavalry, in particular, 
greatly distinguished themselves by their dashing charges and 
repeatedly overthrew the allied cavalry regiments who opposed 
them, but they could not win the battle by themselves. For 
once in a way the French infantry covered themselves with 
disgrace instead of with glory, and not only failed to press 
their attack in face of the British fire, but actually ran away 
without waiting to be attacked themselves. But the real 
reason for George’s escape from the trap into which he had 
walked was the inexplicable failure of Noailles to attack him 
from the rear. Possibly Grammont’s disobedience of orders 
threw the French marshal out of gear, but, whatever the 
reason, the greater half of the French army never came into 
action at all, and Noailles had missed an opportunity which 
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does not come to a general twice in a lifetime. The French 
lost some 5000 men in this battle, the Allies about half that 
number. Both armies shortly afterwards retired into winter 
quarters. 

In the following year the Allies assembled an army in the (General 
‘ Austrian ’ Netherlands (Flanders and Brabant), the British aR) 
contingent being under the command of General Wade. 1744. 
Marshal Saxe, who now commanded the French armies, took 
possession of Ypres and various other places on the frontier, 
but, though Wade was anxious to take the offensive, neither 
‘the Austrians nor the Dutch could screw up their courage to 
leave their own frontiers and the year passed without anything 
being done. In 1745, however, the appointment of the King’s 1745. 
son, the Duke of Cumberland, in his twenty-fifth year, to the 
supreme command of all the allied armies led to the adoption 
of a more energetic policy, but even so the initiative was 
taken by Saxe who, after a feint at Mons, laid siege to the 
important fortress of Tournai. After some delay, Cumberland 
succeeded in getting his armies on the move, and on 9th May 
appeared before the French lines. 

Saxe had left a small force to continue the siege of Tournai, Fontenoy, 
and with his main army took up a strong position to meet the oe ey 
Allies. His right lay on the Scheldt at the small town of (Map 9, 
Antoin, the line running thence to the village of Fontenoy, 8 P- 81.) 
where it turned at right angles towards the Forest of Barri 
and the village of Ramecroix. Antoin and Fontenoy were 
both strongly fortified, while the rest of the line was strengthened 
by a series of redoubts and entrenchments. A ridge of high 
ground ran from the Forest to Antoin, the entrenchments 
between the latter place and Fontenoy being on the forward 
slope, while between Fontenoy and the Forest they lay just 
behind the crest. At the south-western point of the Forest a 
redoubt, named after the regiment which held it ‘ the Redoubt 
d’Eu,’ crossed its fire at decisive range with that of Fontenoy. 

Saxe kept the bulk of his army on the left (exposed) flank, 
his reserves lying behind the Forest of Barri, near the village 
of Ramecroix. 

Cumberland, whose army numbered 50,000 as against the 
55,000 of the French, spent a day in driving in the clouds of 
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irregulars which impeded his advance, and in making a careful 
reconnaissance of the position, and early on 11th May he 
advanced to the attack. His plan was as follows: the 
Austrians and Dutch were to attack Antoin and Fontenoy 
and the trenches in between; a mixed brigade of British and 
Hanoverians under General Ingoldsby, of the First Guards, 
was to capture the Redoubt d’Eu, and as soon as the latter 
point and Fontenoy were taken, the British infantry under 
Ligonier were to assault the trenches in between. Unfortun- 
ately for the success of this plan the Dutch troops of that 
day were of a very different quality from the men who had 
fought so gallantly under William and Marlborough, whilst 
the Austrians were but little better. As soon as their advance 
came under the fire of the French trenches, and particularly 
of a battery which Saxe had placed in enfilade on the farther 
bank of the river, the infantry checked and drew back, whilst 
the cavalry never stopped galloping till they had reached Hal. 
In the meantime, on the right, Ingoldsby had, owing to some 
misconception of his orders, failed to take the Redoubt d’Eu. 
An attempt to launch a second attack upon Fontenoy also 
broke down, owing to the immovability of the Dutch, so that 
the two conditions upon which the British attack was con- 
tingent were both unfulfilled. But the headstrong Cumberland 
was not going to give up the attempt on that account, and, 
without further delay, launched his men upon one of the most 
murderous enterprises to which British troops were ever sent. 

The British, who had to form up under effective artillery 
fire, advanced in two lines, with the Guards—lst Bns. First 
Guards, Third Guards, Coldstream Guards—on the right of 
the leading line. Between them and the French lay half a 
mile of open plain swept by heavy artillery fire from the Redoubt 
d’Eu and Fontenoy, and across this ground they marched in 
perfect order, with shouldered arms, heedless of the terrible 
gaps torn in their ranks by the plunging shot and shell. Before 
long they were directly between the redoubt and the village 
and the point-blank enfilade fire played ghastly havoc in their 
already diminished ranks. But the trenches which they had 
been ordered to take were still out of sight behind the crest 
and they passed steadily on, with the fire now taking them in 
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the rear. At last they topped the crest and there, not a hundred 
yards away, stood the serried masses of the French infantry, 
half hidden by their breastworks and as yet unscathed. 

Directly opposite the British Guards stood four battalions 
of the French Guards, and as the line drew close Lord Charles 
Hay, captain of the King’s Company, sprang in front of his 
men and pulling out his flask drank to the health of the French 
Guards and begged them not to swim the Scheldt that day 
as they had swum the Main at Dettingen. His men answered 
with a laugh and a cheer, but the French thought that at 
thirty yards’ distance the time for cheering was past, so they 
raised their muskets and fired point-blank into the faces of 
the British. The French have never been noted for their 
musketry, and in this case their ill aim cost them dear, for now 
it was the turn of the British to fire. Down from their shoulders, 
for the first time since the advance began, came the muskets 
of the British ; there was a momentary pause while the men 
took steady aim, and then with a shattering crash the deadly 
fire burst from the whole line. When the smoke cleared away 
the awful effect of this point-blank volley was clearly seen ; 
hundreds of French soldiers lay dead and dying on the ground, 
while the survivors shrank back in terror from the horror that 
had burst upon them. But their ordeal was not yet over; 
steadily the British reloaded, and now each regiment took up 
the volley firing in turn, the officers with their canes and the 
sergeants with their pikes coolly tapping down the muskets 
of their men to keep the fire low. Volley after volley burst 
upon the French ; their first line was swept out of existence, 
other regiments hurrying up were wiped out before they could 
fire a shot. The British, meanwhile, were steadily advancing, 
only halting to fire and reload. 

The French cavalry were hurled into the fight; regiment 
after regiment dashed with matchless gallantry against the 
terrible redcoats, but each in turn withered away before the 
deadly fire. But now the failure of the Dutch and Austrians 
brought its inevitable result ; from the right and centre of the 
line Saxe hurried up fresh troops, whilst his reserves from 
Ramecroix, including the Irish Brigade, pressed down upon 
the British right. Even now, had Cumberland been able to 
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urge his Allies into the fight the battle must have been won, 
but not a man of them would move. At last the British 
commanders realised that they had no alternative but to 
retire, and slowly and sullenly the gallant soldiers fell back 
from the ground that they had so bravely won. The Guards 
and a battalion of Hanoverians, acting as rear-guard, turned 
again and again to pour their deadly volleys into the enemy, 
and the French soon gave up all thought of pursuit. The 
Allies fell back upon their original camp, leaving their wounded 
and the victory in the hands of the French. 

The losses of the British and Hanoverians were terribly 
severe, amounting to 6000 out of the 15,000 engaged. Each 
battalion of Foot Guards lost about 250 officers and men, or 
practically half their strength. The remainder of the Allies, 
having incurred little danger, can have suffered no great loss. 
The French losses amounted to about 7000. But though the 
day was lost, the glory of the British infantry was acclaimed 
by friend and foe alike, and though the name of Fontenoy is 
not to be found upon the colours of the Guards, in no battle 
of their long career have they shown a higher courage or fought 
a nobler fight. 

Tournai fell by treachery soon after the battle, and Saxe, 
with an army now double that of Cumberland, pressed forward 
towards Brussels. The Dutch army was clearly useless, the 
Austrians anxious only for the safety of their own fortresses. 
Cumberland was at his wits’ end how to dispose his meagre 
forces so as to fulfil all the demands made upon him; he lost 
several battalions in fruitless attempts to save Ghent, and at 
the moment when Saxe was pressing him back upon Antwerp 
a call for help came from an unexpected quarter—no other 
than England itself. 

In July, Charles Edward Stuart, grandson of James 1., had 
landed in Scotland, and, in spite of the fact that he came 
without the promised aid from France, had been received 
with a considerable display of enthusiasm, and was soon at 
the head of a formidable array of Highland warriors. The 
only English troops available to oppose him were a few raw 
battalions of infantry and two untried regiments of cavalry, 
and these, under the command of Sir John Cope, after one or 
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two distressing incidents, were utterly defeated and cut to 
pieces at Prestonpans in September. The Guards and several 
other. regiments from Flanders reached England early in 
October and were at once despatched to Lichfield to bar the 
road against the Young Pretender who, having eluded the 
venerable General Wade on the border, was in full march for 
London. Charles and his able lieutenant, Lord George Murray, 
succeeded in outwitting the Duke of Cumberland, who by 
popular demand had been made commander-in-chief in England, 
and placed himself between the latter and London. The 
capital was now in a state of panic, and every available soldier 
and thousands of armed civilians were rushed to a camp at 
Finchley, there to make the last stand to save the city. Among 
others marched the grenadier companies of the Guards 
battalions in London, and these provided Hogarth with the 
inspiration for the famous cartoon, whose semi-comic atrocities 
probably had little foundation outside the painter’s vivid 
imagination. The danger, however, was already past, for 
Charles, on reaching Derby, realising that his supposed English 
adherents were not going to risk their necks in his cause, 
allowed himself to be persuaded to retreat. Cumberland 
followed him with his cavalry and a thousand volunteers, 
including four hundred Guardsmen, from the foot, hastily 
transformed into mounted infantry. With this force he be- 
sieged and relieved Carlisle, beyond which point the Guards, 
at any rate, did not go, for they were recalled to join their 
units which were being hurried southwards under Sir John 
Ligonier to meet a threatened French invasion from the 
Channel. We need not, therefore, follow Cumberland into 
Scotland and to the tragic culmination on Culloden Moor, 
where, with great brutality but extreme effectiveness, he 
stamped out for ever the Jacobite menace to England’s safety. 

Late in the summer of 1746, a few British battalions under 1746. 
Sir John Ligonier returned to the Continent and joined the Man A) 
army of Prince Charles of Lorraine, who was now in chief 
command of the Allies. No Guards battalions were included 
in this force, whose solitary action consisted of a not dishonour- 
able defeat at Roucoux in an attempt to save Liége. 

In the following year, all danger from the Jacobites in 1747. 


Lauffeldt, 
2nd July 
1747. 

(Map 10, 
facing p. 85. 
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England being over, the Duke of Cumberland was free to return 
to Flanders, which he did at the earliest possible moment, 
taking with him some fourteen British battalions, including 
the second battalion of each of the three Regiments of Foot 
Guards. He found Saxe strongly entrenched between Louvain 
and Malines, covering Brussels, and, not daring to attack him, 
moved off towards Tongres near Maestricht, where a detached 
force of 30,000 French was reported to be encamped. But 
Saxe had no intention of allowing Cumberland the pleasure 
of destroying his armies in detail, and wasted no time in 
marching towards Tongres himself. Cumberland knew that 
Saxe was on the move, but hoped to reach his chosen camping 
ground between Bilsen and Tongres in plenty of time to take 
up @ strong position before Saxe should arrive. What was 
his disappointment, therefore, in riding forward from Bilsen 
towards Tongres ahead of his troops on the morning of Ist 
July, to find the advanced troops of the French already ad- 
vancing from the latter place to meet him. Saxe had indeed 
accomplished a fine performance in covering fifty miles in two 
days, but his troops were very tired after their exertions, and 
had Cumberland dared to fight at once such an encounter battle 
as Marlborough had fought at Oudenarde, he would have taken 
the French at a considerable disadvantage. 

Instead of doing so he drew up his army in a defensive 
position of some natural strength just west of Maestricht and 
waited for Saxe to attack him. On his right lay the Austrians, 
occupying some high ground known as the Commanderie, their 
right protected by the Demer and their front covered by 4 
tributary of that river; the Dutch continued the line to the 
village of Vlytingen, whilst the British and Hanoverians held 
the left, their flank resting on the village of Kesselt. To the 
Guards ! was allotted the defence of Vlytingen, and just before 
the battle began three British and two Hanoverian battalions 
were sent forward to hold Lauffeldt, a small village some half 
mile in advance of the British centre. Saxe quickly saw that 
the latter villages were the key to the allied position. and massed 
the greater part of his infantry, supported by a strong force 


1 The 2nd Bn. Coldstream Guards were not present, having been detached on an 
expedition to East Flanders. 
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of cavalry, against that portion of the line. After a short 
bombardment, the effect of which upon the mud and wattle 
buildings was spectacular rather than deadly, Saxe gave the 
order to attack. Six brigades of French infantry advanced 
against Viytingen, and five against Lauffeldt. The odds were 
overwhelming, but the British were in no way daunted and twice 
in quick succession hurled back the French masses. 

The fire of the Guards from the outskirts of Vlytingen was 
so deadly that the French commander in that area broke off 
the action and turned his attention to Lauffeldt. A third 
attack on this village, carried out by the united French forces 
and headed by the Irish Brigade, met with better success and 
gradually pushed the defenders out of the village and up the 
slope behind. Cumberland led forward the British reserve to 
counter-attack, and the French at once began to give way. 
The French cavalry were thrown into the fight, but the British 
were still pushing forward down the hill when a panic seized 
the Dutch cavalry on their right and a disordered mass of 
flying horses and men, plunging into the British ranks, threw 
them into momentary confusion. Order was quickly restored, 
but in the meantime three fresh brigades of French infantry 
had come up and Lauffeldt was lost. The French losses, how- 
ever, had been so severe that had either the Dutch or Austrians 
taken any part in the battle the victory would almost certainly 
have been with the Allies. Cumberland made two attempts 
to urge the Austrians to attack, but they would not face the 
fire of the French, and, as has already been seen, the only 
movement of the Dutch was towards the rear. Saxe now 
brought up the main body of his cavalry to turn the allied left, 
and though both Ligonier and Cumberland himself led gallant 
cavalry charges to stop this move, the odds against them were 
too great and there was no alternative but retreat. Ligonier 
had been unhorsed and taken prisoner, and Cumberland him- 
self escaped with the utmost difficulty, but returned in time 
to organise the remainder of his cavalry into a rear-guard which 
successfully covered the withdrawal of his army to Maestricht. 

Lauffeldt stands as a defeat, but it was as gallant a defeat as 
Landen, and, as at Fontenoy, the British had borne the whole 
burden of the fight, only retiring, in perfect order, in the face 
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of overwhelming numbers. The losses of the Allies amounted 
to 6000, those of the French to not less than 10,000, whilst 
several colours fell into the hands of the British. After the 
battle both armies remained in the neighbourhood of Maestricht 
while negotiations for an armistice took place. 

No details are available of the operations in which 2nd Bn. 
Coldstream Guards were engaged in East Flanders, though it 
is known that they formed part of a force which attempted 
to relieve Bergen-op-Zoom. After the battle of Lauffeldt the 
two other battalions of Guards were despatched to assist in 
this operation, but before they could arrive the place fell. 
Early in 1748 the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was concluded 
and the army returned to England. 


CHAPTER V 
THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR 


THE years that followed the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle saw the Pitt. 


gradual rise to power of the man who was to raise England 
from the position of little more than a second-rate power into 
that of the greatest Empire in the world. This is no place in 
which to discuss the careers of politicians, or even of statesmen, 
nor can we here enter into the detail of how William Pitt 
established the power of Britain in India, Canada, West Africa, 
and other quarters of the globe. Two things he did which 
are of interest in any military history: the first to organise 
the militia, by which a reserve force was created behind the 
regular army; the second to raise Highland regiments from 
among the clansmen who had so lately fought against the royal 
forces, thereby eliminating for ever a source of great danger 
to this country, and supplying her at the same time with some 
of the finest regiments in her army. 


In 1756 a quarrel between the French and British settlers American 


in America lead to a further clash of arms between the two 
countries, and at the same time the peace of Europe was 
once more disturbed by the same individual as had been the 
cause of the last war. Maria Theresa had always felt sore at 
the loss of Silesia, with which she had been compelled to buy 
off Frederick of Prussia when she was disputing the Austrian 
throne with the Elector of Bavaria. Now she formed an 
alliance against Frederick with the object of recovering the 
lost province, her allies being France, Russia, Saxony, and 
Sweden. George 0. was naturally anxious for the fate of his 
Hanoverian dominions, and so entered into a defensive alliance 
with Frederick. For the first two years of the war England 


was too deeply committed elsewhere to allow of her sending 
89 
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troops to Germany, but the Duke of Cumberland went over 
to take command of the ‘ hired assassins ’ in British pay. The 
Duke was, however, no longer the man he had been. Never 
a great general, he had now become heavy and fat and had 
lost the dash and enterprise that had characterised him at 
Fontenoy and in Scotland. After suffering an unnecessary 
defeat at Hastenbeck on the Weser he concluded a most 
humiliating convention with the French, whereby the Hano- 
verian army was to be disbanded and the country handed 
over to the French ‘pending negotiations.’ George was 
naturally infuriated, and Pitt seized the opportunity which 
he had long sought to get the Duke relieved of the chief 
command in favour of a man chosen for his military ability. 

During 1758 the first battalions of each Regiment of Foot 
Guards took part in a series of somewhat abortive raids on the 
French coast. In the first, on St. Malo, a large quantity of 
French shipping was destroyed, but no blood was shed; in 
the second, on Cherbourg, more ships were burnt, the town 
captured, and the Guards drove off a force of 3000 French 
who tried to defend it; in the third, also directed against 
St. Malo, the general in command found himself hemmed in 
by vastly superior forces and compelled to re-embark in the 
face of the enemy in the bay of St. Cas. The main body was 
safely got on board, but the rear-guard, consisting of four 
companies of the Ist Bn. First Guards, and the grenadiers of 
all three Guards regiments and of the Line, was unable to 
disengage itself from the enemy. As long as their ammunition 
lasted the rear-guard companies held the French at bay, but 
they suffered terribly from concentrated artillery fire, as also 
did the boats that were waiting to take them off. When their 
ammunition was exhausted an attempt was made to reach 
the boats, but the French at once rushed them, and many of 
those who were not bayoneted were drowned and the remainder 
taken prisoner. Nearly 800 were killed and wounded and a 
like number captured. 

The year 1759 was one of the most triumphant in the history 
of this country, both in India, America, at sea, and in Germany, 
but owing to the ever-present fear of invasion the Guards were 
kept in England, and so unfortunately missed taking part in 
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the battle of Minden where the British infantry and artillery oe: 


added such lustre to their already great reputation. At last, 
in 1760, a Guards Brigade, consisting of the second battalion 
of each regiment, was despatched to Germany, under the 
command of General Julius Caesar, of the Coldstream Guards; 
but, arriving too late to take part in that year’s campaign, 
settled down into winter quarters in Paderborn on the head- 
waters of the Lippe. The British and Hanoverian forces in 
Germany were under the command of Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, an exceedingly able officer who had proved himself 
more than a match for the French generals opposed to him. 
His task was to protect the right flank of Frederick the Great, 
who was operating in Saxony, and, more immediately, to 
safeguard the provinces of Hesse and Westphalia from the 
ravages of Louis’ armies. Opposed to him were two French 
armies—one, under Broglie, based upon the Main at Frank- 
fort ; the other, under the Prince de Soubise, based upon the 
Rhine at Dusseldorf. Ferdinand’s task was a difficult one, as 
the French forces were more than double his own, but such 
was his confidence in his troops and in his own ability that 
he made no attempt to keep the two French armies apart, and 
even manceuvred to bring them together, preferring to have 
them both under his own eye rather than run the risk of 
allowing too much freedom of action to one while himself 
employed in dealing with the other. 

Very early in 1761, before the campaigning season had 
properly begun, he did try a surprise attack upon Broglie’s 
base on the Main before Soubise had awakened from his 
winter sleep, but the attempt, after some initial successes, 
was a failure and he retired to his cantonments with an army 
depleted by the loss of 2000 men and greatly exhausted by the 
hardships of marching and fighting in such an inclement 
season. By May, however, he was ready for action again and, 
after some manceuvring for place, took up a position on the 
left bank of the Lippe covering the key fortress of Lippstadt 
and within a few hours’ march of the enemy. The united 
armies of Soubise and Broglie amounted to 100,000 men, 
whilst Ferdinand himself had barely 50,000, but the two 
French generals were bitterly jealous of one another and were 
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scarcely likely to act in concert, whilst the French troops, 
man for man, were no match for the British and German 
soldiers of Ferdinand. 

The allied position was of considerable natural strength, its Velling- 
left resting on the Lippe, whence the line ran over the wooded carne ea 
heights of the Dunkerberg to the river Ase; beyond the Ase (Map 11, 
it included the villages of Sud Dunkern, Wambeln, and Hilbeck, begin Be 2s) 
the front being covered by the marshy Salzbach, which was 
passable only at the village of Scheidingen, between Sud 
Dunkern and Wambeln. The weak point of the position was 
its right flank, which was completely in the air. The British 
contingent was in this case split up, the corps of Howard and 
Conway, the latter including the Guards Brigade, being in the 
neighbourhood of Wambeln, that of Danby just north of the 
Ase. On the evening of 15th July Broglie advanced to the 
attack between the Lippe and the Ase. The Allies, not expect- 
ing an attack so late in the day, had settled down into their 
camps and were taken by surprise. At first the French gained 
ground and nearly penetrated into Vellinghausen on the 
extreme left, but as soon as the main bodies of the Allies came 
into action they checked the advance and Broglie dared not 
press his assault on the Dunkerberg so late in the day. Mean- 
while Soubise, south of the Ase, had made no move, and during 
the night Ferdinand moved Howard’s corps and a corps of 
Germans across the Ase to support Danby, the remainder 
spreading out to fill the gap thus caused. On the morning of 
16th, Broglie attacked again and Soubise made a few feeble 
attempts to cross the Salzbach, but there was no life in the 
attack, and the Allies had no great difficulty in holding their 
ground. Broglie did at one moment get some batteries into 
position on a hill facing the Dunkerberg, which might have 
proved awkward for the Allies, but a vigorous assault by seven 
British and German battalions captured the height and the 
French retired from the field. The losses on neither side were 
very severe, those of the French amounting to less than 6000, 
of the allies to 1600, which, considering the size of the forces 
engaged, is a fair indication of the feebleness of the French 
effort. The Guards had little to do, and suffered practically 
no loss. 
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In spite of the successful issue of this engagement, Ferdinand’s 
numerical inferiority to the French was still so marked that he 
felt it would not do for him to risk another pitched battle, and 
that his policy must now be to utilise the moral effect of his 
victory in keeping his enemy harmlessly occupied in a series 
of manceuvres until the end of the campaigning season. This 
he proceeded to do with such marked success that for three 
months Broglie and Soubise were on the march from one point 
of the compass to another, always starting on some fresh enter- 
prise, only to find themselves checked by the sudden appearance 
of Ferdinand’s whole army across their path, or compelled to 
turn back by some descent of one of his flying columns against 
their communications. When the campaigning season closed 
the two French marshals found that with 100,000 men they 
had suffered one humiliating defeat at the hands of an enemy 
of half their strength, and beyond that had accomplished 
exactly nothing. 

During the succeeding winter political changes in England 
effected a change in the military situation. William Pitt had 
been unable to persuade the country to follow him into a war 
with Spain, and, resigning office, was succeeded by the weak 
and vacillating Bute. Louis, who was by now heartily tired 
of the war, seized the opportunity to engage Bute in negotia- 
tions for a separate peace and instructed his generals in 
Germany to assume a defensive rather than an offensive 
attitude. Broglie had been recalled and the army of the Main 
was placed under the command of Soubise and considerably 
increased in strength at the expense of the Rhine army, which, 
under the Prince de Condé, now became a subsidiary force. 
Ferdinand, who had wintered his army on a line running from 
Munster due east to the Weser, and then east again to Halber- 
stadt, began early in May to concentrate on the north bank 
of the Diemel, close to its junction with the Weser, while 
Soubise brought his corps up from their cantonments south of 
Cassel to a position north of that town. What exactly was 
his object in so doing is not at all clear, as his orders forbade 
offensive action, and he certainly did not take up as defensive 
position, neglecting, as he did, the simplest precautions against 
attack. 
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His own headquarters were at Wilhelmsthal, his army being Wilhelms- 
camped around Grobenstein, a few miles to the north, while vee cae. 
an isolated corps under Castries was sent to Carlsdorf, some (Map 12, 
five miles to the north-east of the main body. Between 'i8 P- 97.) 
Soubise’s army and the Weser lay the dense forest of Rhein- 
hardswald, which would most effectually have protected his 
right flank had he taken the trouble to occupy the fortress of 
Zappaburg, through which all roads entering the forest from 
the north passed, but he made no attempt to do so and allowed 
Ferdinand to occupy it without opposition. 

Ferdinand himself was quick to realise that though a numeri- 
cally superior army was before him it was commanded by a 
man of whose heaven-sent folly it would be an insult to 
Providence to take no advantage. He therefore concocted a 
most elaborate plan by which he hoped to compass the complete 
destruction of the great French army, and but for one small 
executive mistake ‘ Wilhelmsthal’ might to-day have ranked 
with Sedan as one of the most decisive defeats in the history 
of war, instead of being, as it is, practically unknown. Ferdi- 
nand’s plan was to despatch three separate forces under 
Sporke, Liickner, and Riedessel to slip through Zappaburg 
and the forest of Rheinhardswald and, cutting off Castries at 
Carlsdorf, fall upon the right and right rear of the main body 
of the French at Grobenstein. Ferdinand himself, with the 
main body, was to cross the Diemel and advance straight 
upon Grobenstein from the north, whilst Granby, with a 
British contingent, marching round the enemy’s left flank 
from Warburg, fell upon his left rear. Up to a certain point 
the plan worked without a hitch ; two of the flanking columns, 
marching through the Rheinhardswald, reached their positions 
at the proper time without the enemy being aware of his 
danger. Unfortunately Sporke, commanding the third column 
on this flank whose duty it was to destroy Castries’ isolated 
corps, coming to a forked road which left him in doubt as to 
the right road to follow, took the wrong one and so gave the 
alarm both to Castries and to the main army without being 
in a position from which to strike the former. With astonishing 
speed both Castries and Soubise packed up their camps and 
commenced a retreat. Ferdinand with the main body had 
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taken much longer than he had anticipated in crossing the 
Diemel and covering the seven miles that lay between that 
river and his objective, and Soubise was already moving away 
by the time the former got within sight of his camp. 

Granby, however, with the Guards Brigade, two battalions 
of grenadiers and two of the Line, arrived at Zierenburg 
behind Soubise’s left flank at the crucial moment, and Soubise 
was compelled to detach a considerable force of his best 
infantry under Stainville to hold him off long enough for the 
main body to escape. Stainville, who had some of the best 
regiments in the French army under his command, distributed 
his force with great skill, both flanks being protected by woods 
and his artillery sited on a commanding hill. Granby attack- 
ing, contrary to custom, with the Guards Brigade on the left 
and the four Line and grenadier battalions on the nght, 
had to make a frontal assault. His men advanced with great 
gallantry, but suffered severely from the hostile artillery fire, 
and though they got to grips with the French, were for some 
time unable to dislodge them. At last units of Ferdinand’s 
main body came up in the rear of the French, and Stainville 
and the whole force were surrounded and taken prisoner. Its 
mission, however, was accomplished, for he had held Granby 
sufficiently long to enable Soubise, with the main body of the 
French, to escape without further loss. 

In this sharp little engagement, Granby lost 450 men. The 
First Guards’ casualties amounted to 70, including their com- 
manding officer, Townshend, who was killed. The Coldstream 
lost 23 killed and wounded, the grenadier battalion of the 
Guards 70. The casualties of the Third Guards are not recorded. 
Apart from Granby’s action there was little actual fighting, 
and Ferdinand’s plan had, of course, failed, but the moral 
effect upon the French army of this ignominious retreat before 
a@ numerically inferior enemy must have been considerable, 
and, as has been said above, had Spérke turned to the left 
instead of to the right at that road junction, it is difficult to 
see how Soubise could have escaped. 

The French marshal hastily withdrew behind the Fulda, 
but, in spite of being reinforced by a corps of Saxons, he 
was again defeated in an engagement in which no British 
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troops took part. After this he retired with more speed than 

dignity to his base at Frankfort, whither he summoned Condé 

to join him. During the course of this withdrawal the Guards 

Brigade took an effective part in a small affair at Melsungen, Melsungen, 
of which details are lacking. Having been joined by Condé, feug"™ 
Soubise ventured once more to advance, purposing to cut off 
Ferdinand, who had followed close on his heels, from his line 

of supply on the Weser. Ferdinand, however, outmarched 

him and took up a position behind the Ohm between Kirchain 

and Homberg, thus effectively blocking the road into Hesse. 

For some unexplained reason, however, he failed effectually ae 
to block the crossing of the river by the old mill, known as }762 *~ 
the Briicke Muhle, just east of Amoéneberg. The castle of vate 12, a5 
Ambneberg itself, on the far bank, was held as a detached oe 
post by a weak battalion of irregulars, the bridge and mill 
were practically undefended, and behind the bridge a redoubt 
was indeed begun, but allowed to remain in a half-finished 
state. This carelessness was to cost the Allies a very heavy 
casualty list, and but for the magnificent courage of the troops, 
and notably of the Guards, might well have ended in disaster. 

The French were unusually quick at discovering this weak 
spot, and during the night of 20th/21st September they quietly 
invested the castle, cutting its garrison off from all com- 
munication with the right bank, and occupied the mill. It 
is not easy to understand why they did not cross the bridge, 
as there was not a man on it to stop them, but probably they 
could not believe that it would be undefended and made no 
attempt to find out. At daybreak they opened a heavy 
artillery fire upon the bridge and upon the half-finished redoubt 
beyond it, which was held at this time by half a battalion 
of Hanoverians. So heavy was the fire upon the redoubt that 
it was thought necessary to relieve the garrison every hour 
or so by fresh troops, thus incurring very severe casualties. 
The French infantry made several attempts to cross the bridge, 
but were always checked by the fire of the defenders. For 
some hours the fight was carried on under cover of a heavy 
mist, but when at last this cleared, Ferdinand, seeing the really 
important forces that the French had massed for their attack, 
sent for Granby’s corps to come up with all speed from the right. 
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The grenadier battalion of the Guards was the first to be 
sent in to relieve the Hanoverians. The men had to advance 
for nearly a quarter of a mile across open ground within 
destructive range of the enemy’s artillery, so that many 
casualties were incurred before ever the redoubt was reached. 
Before long the First Guards were sent forward to relieve the 
grenadiers, and were themselves relieved by the Third and 
Coldstream Guards, and again by Highland and Hessian 
battalions. The carnage in the redoubt itself, exposed as it 
was to concentrated artillery fire, was truly terrible, the men 
being reduced to piling up the dead bodies of their comrades 
to afford them some protection from the pitiless fire. The 
Third Guards, in particular, suffered very heavy casualties, 
but in spite of this the redoubt was held, and though at one 
time the French succeeded in rushing the bridge, they were 
never able to capture the redoubt. As the light faded the 
firing gradually died down, and by eight o’clock the fight was 
over, after fourteen hours of continuous bombardment of a 
severity not often experienced in those days. The Allies lost 
nearly 800 men, the French 1200; and the bridge, and with it 
the province of Hesse, remained in the hands of the Allies. 
But one cannot help remarking on the extraordinary tactics 
of continually relieving the troops in the redoubt, and thus 
exposing to loss and to moral deterioration some seventeen 
battalions on a task that, in the late World War, would probably 
have been accomplished with equal success by the original 
two companies, and no great note taken of the incident. 

The year closed with the successful siege of Cassel by 
Ferdinand, and with it the war came to an end, Bute having 
once more sullied the name of England by concluding a separate 
peace with France under circumstances no less disgraceful than 
those attending the Treaty of Utrecht. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE AMERICAN SECESSION 


GEORGE U. had died in 1760, shortly after the battle of Minden, George 1. 
leaving his sceptre in the hands of his grandson, at that time rene 
a young man of twenty-two. In their new king, the English Colonies. 
people recognised attributes well calculated to find favour in 

their eyes. He was strong, healthy, honest, and of pleasant 
manners. Though not overburdened with intelligence, he was 

not such a fool as he looked, and his sporting tastes and 
reasonably English tongue were ample compensation in the 

eyes of his subjects for any deficiencies in that direction. 

Had he contented himself with popularity all might have been 

well for his country, but unfortunately he was imbued with 

@ passion, inculcated by his German mother, to figure as an 
all-powerful autocrat rather than as the figurehead of a consti- 
tutional monarchy. Fired, no doubt, by the dazzling picture 

of Le Roi Soleil, still fresh in the eyes of men, he saw himself 
controlling the destinies of a still greater empire, and, lest his 
subjects had not been favoured with a like vision, he lost 

no opportunity of assuring them that not only was he King 

of England, but that ‘he meant to rule.’ Fortunately for 

his ambition and unfortunately for his country, he was served 
during the early years of his reign by @ succession of ministers 

each less competent to govern wisely than the last. The 
majority were well-meaning but stupid, whilst, of the men of 

real brilliance, Townshend was devoid of principles and Pitt 

so ill as to be practically insane. It was inevitable that this 
constant change of ministers should throw the burden of 
government more and more upon the willing shoulders of the 

king. Even this might not have mattered too much had the 
burden comprised nothing more intricate than the normal 
problems of Foreign Policy and Home Affairs. But George 
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was called upon to wrestle with the initial difficulties of a 
problem which to this day remains largely unsolved—the 
problem of Imperial Defence, which materialised in his reign 
into the concrete form of the problem of the American colonies. 
The expulsion of the French from America by Wolfe and 
Amherst, and the constant warfare with the Indians, had 
constituted a severe drain upon the exchequer of the Mother 
Country, and George’s second minister, Grenville, had wit 
enough to see that if the colonies were to be adequately pro- 
tected they must themselves contribute towards the cost of 
that protection. With this end in view he imposed a series 
of duties, and gave orders for the enforcement of the existing 
Navigation Acts, with the revenue from which he proposed 
to maintain a force of ten thousand British troops in America. 
The colonists were immediately up in arms against what they 
chose to regard'as an attempt to enslave them, not only hinder- 
ing but actually opposing by force the efforts of the revenue 
officers. Their cry of ‘No taxation without representation,’ 
which in effect meant simply ‘ No taxation,’ was taken up in 
England by some of the most prominent men in the House, 
notably Burke and Chatham. Into the justice or otherwise 
of these claims it is not proposed to enter here, nor will we 
attempt to follow the succession of political manceuvres whereby 
the various British ministers sought, by relaxing or reimposing 
the obnoxious duties, to demonstrate the clemency or assert 
the authority of the Crown. Clumsily as the whole political 
situation was handled, both by George and by his ministers, 
the real root of the differences between the Mother Country 
and the colonies lay far deeper than in the laboured bickerings 
of politicians. They lay in the temper of the two peoples. 
The fact of the matter was that now that all danger from the 
French was permanently, and from the Indians temporarily, 
at an end, the Americans no longer felt the need of the military 
protection of England, and longed to assert their independence 
from control and to flout any form of unwelcome authority, 
whilst the English people for their part, blinded by ignorance 
and narrow-minded prejudice, refused to recognise the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the colonists, preferring rather to regard 
them as the impertinent clamourings of a naughty child. 
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Although, therefore, the blustering aggressiveness with which 
George handled the situation created by the Boston tea riots 
made war inevitable, rendering abortive the pacific efforts of 
Chatham, it is probable that had the latter been successful, a 
series of fresh situations by the underlying antagonism of the 
two peoples would have led in time to the same end. It is 
only fair to George to say that the people of Boston, from 
justices of the peace downwards, had behaved abominably 
throughout the whole period of negotiation, so that the final 
outrage upon the East India Company’s tea ships was ample 
justification in the eyes of the country for the adoption of 
strong measures. Unfortunately the strong measures, while 
strong enough to start the war, were not nearly strong enough 
to win it. This was, perhaps, not altogether the fault of the 
Government, who found the utmost difficulty, so soon after 
the termination of the Seven Years’ War, in raising either 
recruits, money, or enthusiasm for a fresh military adventure. 

The first action of the Government was to appoint General (General 
Gage governor of the rebellious province of Massachusetts. i dar 
Gage at once concentrated what troops, equipment, and stores 
he had in Boston and fortified the neck of land joining the town 
to the mainland. The colonists, in reply, began to arm and 
drill volunteers, and to form depots of military stores, and it 
was in an attempt on the part of Gage to destroy one of these 
depots that the first clash of arms took place. The skirmish 
at Lexington was of no particular significance, but the sub- Lexington, 
sequent retirement of the British force from Concord after ae c 
completing their task was an eye-opener to both sides, as it 
showed clearly how formidable an enemy to regular troops 
a band of well-armed irregulars could be when operating in 
enclosed country. The success of the colonists in this encounter 
fired the military ardour of the whole country, and Gage, with 
his eleven weak battalions, soon found himself practically 
besieged in Boston. A surprise attack upon Ticonderoga had 
put the Americans in possession of a considerable number 
of cannon, and these they now disposed on all the heights 
commanding the town. 

The most effective position from which to bombard the town 
was the Charlestown isthmus, which ran out into the bay 
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within half a mile of Boston, and it was upon the high ground 
in the middle of the isthmus, known as Bunker’s Hill, that the 
Americans proceeded to erect their most important works, 
including a redoubt, mounting several guns and a line of en- 
trenchments. Tempting as the position was, it should have 
been nothing better than a trap, for Gage had only to occupy 
the neck of ground joining it to the mainland with a small 
force and the Americans must have surrendered from starva- 
tion, or else he could simply have turned on the guns of his 
ships from each side to make the place untenable. But instead 
of adopting such simple methods he preferred to execute a 
full-dress frontal attack, ‘to teach the rebels a lesson.’ The 
lesson was evident enough, but not in the sense that he intended, 
for his first two assaults, gallantly as they were executed, broke 
down completely before the well-directed fire of the colonists, 
and it was not until a third attack had been concentrated upon 
the redoubt that the untrained Americans flinched before the 
near approach of the bayonets and, retiring in confusion across 
the isthmus, suffered heavily from the guns of the fleet. None 
the less they had learnt their lesson—that the finest regular 
troops in the world could be stopped by the rifle fire of irregulars, 
and not only stopped but severely defeated; for the British 
had lost more than one-third of the troops employed, whilst 
the defenders’ losses were far smaller, and those all incurred 
during the retreat. The news of this engagement stirred the 
Government at home to more vigorous action, but there was 
still the greatest difficulty in raising recruits—so much so that 
it was found necessary to hire mercenaries from Germany. 
In the meantime Gage was recalled, and Howe succeeded to 
the command of the British troops in America. 

The problem before the British commander was indeed a 
difficult one, owing to the vast size of the country to be subdued 
and the absence of any vital spots which might be regarded as 
a key to the situation. Gage’s plan, which in the main was 
adopted by Howe, was the occupation of the line of the Hudson 
River, with the object of cutting off the northern or more 
actively rebellious States from their southern brothers. But 
even this comparatively simple plan would require something 
like 50,000 troops for its execution, and then was by no means 
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conclusive, whilst from the look of things at home the provision 
of an army of 50,000, armed, equipped, and transported across 
the Atlantic Ocean, was about as probable as the voluntary 
surrender of the revolting colonies—rather less so, in fact. 
In the opinion of some of the most shrewd thinkers in England 
the problem was not one for the army at all but rather a purely 
naval affair, to consist simply of the blockading of the American 
ports until shortage of food and raw materials should starve 
them into submission. That, however, was not Howe’s affair ; 
his business was to get on with the task allotted to him with the 
material likely to be placed at his disposal. His first anxiety 
was to get his army out of Boston, where it was in considerable 
peril without being of any military value. His idea was to 
concentrate his whole force at the mouth of the Hudson, where 
it would be ready to take action when the time came, but owing 
to lack of transports he found it impossible to get away and 
was compelled to pass the whole winter cooped up in Boston, 
where his troops suffered the greatest hardships. 

Although Howe had no means of knowing it, his opponent, 
George Washington, who had assumed command of the citizen 
army after Bunker’s Hill, was faced by even greater difficulties 
than was Howe himself. His men had enlisted only for the 
shortest periods of service, ranging from three months to one 
year, and now that the hardships of winter had set in, war, 
shorn of the glamour of battle, had lost its attraction, and 
thousands either deserted or claimed their discharge. Lack of 
arms and ammunition was of less vital importance than the 
complete absence of commissariat organisation, whilst the 
independent spirit which had forced on the struggle now 
evidenced itself in the complete lack of discipline in the citizen 
army. And it was not only in the army that Washington’s 
difficulties lay ; wherever he turned or whatever he tried to 
do, he found nothing but opposition and petty obstruction 
from the Congress which had placed him in command, the 
members of which were jealous of the slightest assumption of 
power by the army. In fact, the position was remarkably 
similar to that in which the army of the North found itself 
at the beginning of the Civil War some three-quarters of a 
century later. In 1775, however, as in 1861, the great-hearted 
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courage and genius of one man piloted the country through 
all its difficulties, and by the spring of 1776 Washington had 
reconstructed, equipped, and trained a very fairly efficient 
army of some 20,000 men. In March he seized the Dorchester 
Heights, commanding Boston from the south, and Howe was 
compelled to evacuate the town without further delay, leaving 
a considerable number of guns and large military stores behind 
him. 

Throughout the discussions as to the plan of campaign Howe 
had remained immovable in his insistence that every available 
man should be concentrated under his command for the main 
work in hand, but it was not to be. In the previous year a 
dashing raid upon Canada led by Montgomery and Benedict 
Arnold had resulted in the occupation of Montreal, and had 
with difficulty been checked before the walls of Quebec itself. 
Aghast at the prospect of losing their hardly-won new 
possessions, the Government earmarked the first available 
reinforcements for the defence of Canada. These reached the 
St. Lawrence in May, and General Carleton wasted no time 
in clearing Canadian soil of the interlopers. Benedict Arnold 
handled his small force with remarkable skill, but he lost 5000 
men during his retirement, as well as the fleet that he had 
constructed on Lake Champlain. Unfortunately Carleton’s 
energy spent itself before he had completed the operations by 
the capture of Ticonderoga. 

On leaving Boston, Howe had put into Halifax, in Nova 
Scotia, in order to reorganise and equip his men, but as soon 
as he had collected sufficient transports he set out for the 
mouth of the Hudson and by the beginning of July had estab- 
lished himself on Staten Island, at the mouth of the river. 
Here he was joined by considerable reinforcements from 
England, including a combined battalion of Guards, comprising 
13 officers and 465 other ranks of the First Guards, 8 officers 
and 300 other ranks of the Third Guards, and 9 officers and 
300 other ranks of the Coldstream Guards, commanded by 
Colonel Mathew of the Coldstream. The whole British army 
in America mustered now little short of 25,000 men. 

Washington had evidently anticipated Howe’s plan, for the 
latter found a force of 18,000 Americans posted in and around 
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New York. Washington’s task in defending the Hudson was Operations on 
ae aot 
(Ma 

the town of New York should not fall into the hands of the facing p.109.) 


by no means an easy one. It was particularly important that 


British, as it would form an admirable base from which the 
latter could conduct their operations. But New York was 
badly situated for defence, being at the seaward extremity of 
@ narrow island, Manhattan, whose long flanks were very 
vulnerable to an enemy in command of the sea, whilst less 
than a mile of water separated it from Long Island, the occupa- 
tion of which by the British would make the town almost 
untenable. Washington was compelled, therefore, not only to 
hold New York itself and to scatter troops along the whole 
length of Manhattan, but also to detach a force to fortify 
Brooklyn, the nearest point of Long Island. 

The operations by which Howe not only manceuvred Wash- 
ington out of New York and the lower reaches of the Hudson, 
but cut him off from his line of supplies through Connecticut 
and finally drove him across the Delaware with a bare 3000 
men, and all this with very small losses to his own force, reveal 
the former as a general of no mean skill, whose inability to 
drive home his successes to a decisive issue alone keep him 
from the front rank. 


Howe’s first move was directed against the force at Brooklyn. Brooklyn, 


The American general had not contented himself with forti- 


27th Aug. 
1776. 


fying the latter place, but had pushed forward a strong detach- Spel 13, 


ment to occupy a line of wooded heights some three miles to 
the south-east. Howe crossed the Narrows from Staten Island 
early on the morning of 27th August, landing on Long Island 
at a point near the village of Utrecht. To reach Brooklyn he 
had the use of three roads, one across the centre of these 
heights by the village of Flatbush and one passing round each 
flank. Howe ordered General Heister and his Hessians to 
make a feint attack along the centre road, and despatched two 
strong columns to make their way round by the flanking 
roads. The eastern column, which included the Guards, met 
with no opposition until it had passed right round the northern 
end of the heights and had reached the village of Bedford, 
almost in rear of the American force holding the centre road. 
Here, however, it came in contact with the Americans who 
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were retiring before Heister, and the Guards were soon engaged 
in a vigorous action. The colonists were, however, in no 
position to hold their ground, and the British soon found 
themselves before the Brooklyn fortifications. These they 
were anxious to assault without delay, but Howe knew that 
they were both formidable and strongly manned and forbade 
the assault, being unwilling to risk a repetition of Bunker’s 
Hill. He judged that if left to themselves the Americans 
would evacuate the position, and in this he was right, for 
Washington had the whole force ferried across to New York 
during the night. 

He wished to abandon New York at once and concentrate 
at Kingsbridge, the junction between Manhattan Island and 
the mainland, but Congress overruled him and ordered a 
garrison of 5000 men to be left in the town. Howe promptly 
landed on Manhattan at a point four miles above New York, 
and the garrison lost no time in adopting the views of its 
general in preference to those of Congress. 

Washington’s position was now a strong one, as he occupied 
a narrow front of great natural strength with his flanks pro- 
tected by the Hudson and the unfordable Bronx respectively. 
But Howe was equal to the occasion and realised that Wash- 
ington must inevitably evacuate this apparently impregnable 
position if his line of supplies from Connecticut were threatened. 
After a somewhat prolonged rest, therefore, he again took ship 
and sailed northwards, landing at Pell’s Point, just in rear of 
the colonists, but separated from them by the Bronx. Wash- 
ington at once moved northwards and met Howe at White 
Plains, where a half-hearted and indecisive action was fought. 
Howe had succeeded, however, in his object of manceuvring 
Washington out of his strong position and now set about 
removing the last obstacle to his advance up the Hudson. 
This consisted of the two forts, Washington and Lee, situated 
on either side of the Hudson a short distance below Kingsbridge. 
Fort Washington was protected not only by its position between 
the Hudson and the Haarlem Creek, but by a line of wooded 
heights just west of the latter and a series of outworks all 
round the northern extremity of Manhattan Island; it was 
considered by the Americans to be impregnable. But Howe 
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thought otherwise, and leaving a force to watch Washington, 
he moved rapidly southwards and called upon the fort to 
surrender. This summons was naturally refused, and on 
15th November a simultaneous assault was made from north, 
east, and south. The Guards formed part of the eastern 
column, which had to cross the Haarlem Creek and force its 
way up the broken ridges on the far bank. The Americans 
fought with great determination but were gradually driven 
back into the fort itself, which thereupon surrendered with a 
garrison of some 3000 men. Fort Lee only escaped a like fate 
by the timely warning of a deserter, but General Greene, with 
the garrison, had barely time to escape, abandoning all the 
guns to the British. . 

Washington, in the meantime, had been compelled to dis- 
perse his forces to a dangerous extent. He was bound to 
block Howe’s advance up the Hudson and into Connecticut, 
and at the same time to guard against an invasion of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. With these objects in view he had 
left General Lee to protect Connecticut, and despatched a force 
under Putnam into New Jersey. After the fall of Forts 
Washington and Lee it became evident that the latter State was 
Howe’s objective, so Washington joined Putnam and fell back 
with him and Greene towards the Delaware and Philadelphia, 
summoning Lee to follow him. But the series of disasters 
which had befallen the Americans had seriously impaired the 
moral of his army and his numbers dwindled rapidly through 
desertion. Howe followed hot-foot upon his trail but just 
failed to catch him before he crossed the Delaware with, as 
has been said, a bare 3000 of his army left. The winter was 
now far advanced and Howe decided to follow no farther. 
The campaign had ended all in favour of the British, but had 
Howe been in a position to begin it earlier or had he possessed 
the vital gift of driving home his success, the result must have 
been far more decisive. 

The necessity for such result and the speedy termination of 
the war was now becoming daily more apparent. So-called 
neutral opinion in Europe was rapidly veering in favour of the 
colonists, and it was clearly only a matter of time before this 
sympathy took a more concrete form. Even now the Americans 
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were receiving vast quantities of military stores, as well as 
financial assistance, from France, Spain, and Holland, and it 
only needed some sign of military success on the part of the 
colonists to bring these countries into active conflict with the 
hated English. In order to arrive at a decisive result it was 
fairly obvious that Howe must be strongly reinforced and that 
these reinforcements must arrive in time to allow of the cam- 
paign being started at the earliest possible moment. The 
decision as to the plan of campaign of course lay with the 
Government, who would naturally consider the suggestions 
submitted by the commanders of the army. Howe appears 
to have abandoned his original idea of isolating New England 
by the occupation of the line of the Hudson, and in this he 
was no doubt influenced by his realisation of the magnitude 
of such a task, having regard to the forces which were likely 
to be available. On the other hand, repeated promises of 
support from loyalists in the west, as well as the trend of the 
recent operations, led him to turn his attention to a campaign 
across the Delaware, and it was this scheme, with the important 
town of Philadelphia as an immediate objective, that he sub- 
mitted to the Government. But before this despatch reached 
England, General Burgoyne, who as a Member of Parliament 
returned to take his seat during the close season, had obtained 
the ear of those in authority, upon whom he pressed the 
urgency of an advance in force down the Hudson from Canada, 
modestly suggesting himself as the leader of such an expedition. 
After careful consideration of these alternative plans the 
Government gave orders for them both to be adopted, at the 
same time reducing by 3000 the demand for 15,000 reinforce- 
ments which Howe considered essential for his plan alone. 

We must now glance at the position of the colonists. At the 
end of 1776 Washington had at last convinced Congress of the 
futility of the short-service system under which his soldiers 
inevitably dispersed to their homes just as he had brought 
them to a reasonable state of efficiency. An Act was therefore 
passed with the object of raising a large army recruited for 
not less than three years. This was a great advance, but in 
practice it fell far short of satisfactory fulfilment. The various 
States were almost invariably behindhand, both as regards 
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numbers and time, in supplying their allotted quota of men, 
whilst, owing largely to the method of appointing officers, the 
state of discipline was still woefully bad. 

Realising that the only way to improve the moral of his 
army was by military success, Washington decided to attempt 
& surprise attack upon the British winter lines. These lines 
had been extended farther south than was really compatible 
with safety, a fact which the American commander was not 
slow to appreciate. With admirable judgment Washington 
selected the German auxiliaries and Christmas Day as the 
objective and date of his enterprise, and crossing the Delaware 
with a few thousand men in a raging blizzard, he surprised the 
Hessian garrison of Trenton and captured more than 1000 
prisoners. Howe at once contracted his front in the hope that 
Washington’s natural elation would lead him into a foolhardy 
attempt to enlarge his success, but the latter had no such 
intention. His object was absolutely achieved ; the spirits of 
his army leaped up to fever heat, recruits flocked to his colours, 
and neutral countries strained their notions of neutrality even 
further in support of his cause. 

During the early part of the year, while awaiting the rein- 
forcements and military stores which, as usual, were desper- 
ately long in coming, Howe did his utmost to retrieve the 
Christmas Day disaster by enticing Washington to a general 
engagement, and did at last, by a feigned retirement, lure him 
from his strong position, but, though Cornwallis with some 
Hessians and the Guards (who during the winter had been 
reorganised into a brigade of two battalions) did make a 
successful flank attack upon the pursuers, Washington realised 
his danger in time and withdrew to his entrenchments before 
the main British force had time to strike. After this dis- 
appointment Howe turned his attention in earnest to his 
campaign against Philadelphia. Two courses were open to 
him, either to advance by land across the Delaware, or, em- 
barking his army, to effect a landing in either Delaware Bay or 
Chesapeake Bay. He chose the latter course, partly because 
the natural obstacles to an advance across the Delaware were 
considerable and a landing in either bay would place him in 
rear of the enemy’s prepared positions, and partly to make 
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numbers and time, in supplying their allotted quota of men, 
whilst, owing largely to the method of appointing officers, the 
state of discipline was still woefully bad. 

Realising that the only way to improve the moral of his 
army was by military success, Washington decided to attempt 
a surprise attack upon the British winter lines. These lines 
had been extended farther south than was really compatible 
with safety, a fact which the American commander was not 
slow to appreciate. With admirable judgment Washington 
selected the German auxiliaries and Christmas Day as the 
objective and date of his enterprise, and crossing the Delaware 
with a few thousand men in a raging blizzard, he surprised the 
Hessian garrison of Trenton and captured more than 1000 
prisoners. Howe at once contracted his front in the hope that 
Washington’s natural elation would lead him into a foolhardy 
attempt to enlarge his success, but the latter had no such 
intention. His object was absolutely achieved ; the spirits of 
his army leaped up to fever heat, recruits flocked to his colours, 
and neutral countries strained their notions of neutrality even 
further in support of his cause. 

During the early part of the year, while awaiting the rein- 
forcements and military stores which, as usual, were desper- 
ately long in coming, Howe did his utmost to retrieve the 
Christmas Day disaster by enticing Washington to a general 
engagement, and did at last, by a feigned retirement, lure him 
from his strong position, but, though Cornwallis with some 
Hessians and the Guards (who during the winter had been 
reorganised into a brigade of two battalions) did make a 
successful flank attack upon the pursuers, Washington realised 
his danger in time and withdrew to his entrenchments before 
the main British force had time to strike. After this dis- 
appointment Howe turned his attention in earnest to his 
campaign against Philadelphia. Two courses were open to 
him, either to advance by land across the Delaware, or, em- 
barking his army, to effect a landing in either Delaware Bay or 
Chesapeake Bay. He chose the latter course, partly because 
the natural obstacles to an advance across the Delaware were 
considerable and a landing in either bay would place him in 
rear of the enemy’s prepared positions, and partly to make 
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use of the advantage which command of the sea gaye him in 
concealing until the last moment the actual objective of his 
move. And, indeed, until the army had actually landed at 
the head of Chesapeake Bay, the colonists were in a state of 
great uncertainty as to his objective, which might have been 
anywhere along their undefended coast, and this uncertainty 
precluded all possibility of preparing defensive positions in 
advance of the event. The choice of Chesapeake Bay rather 
than Delaware was made in deference to naval advice, but it 
carried the grave disadvantage of greatly delaying the cam- 
paign,! so that August was nearly over before Howe was able 
to begin his advance upon Philadelphia. 

As soon as he heard of the landing Washington hastened 
to place himself between Howe and his objective, taking up a 
strong position behind Brandywine Creek, some twenty-five 
miles south-west of Philadelphia. Howe’s route crossed the 
Creek at Chad’s Ford, covering which Washington stationed 
a strong group of artillery supported by infantry under Greene. 
To the left the stream ran through rocky cliffs, 50 formidable 
that their defence was entrusted to the militia, whilst Sullivan 
with the rest of the infantry extended Greene’s line to the 
right, covering another ford known as Brenton’s. Realising 
the strength of this position, Howe boldly split his army into 
two equal parts, ordering Knyphausen to demonstrate against 
Chad’s Ford whilst Cornwallis carried out a wide turning 
movement designed to bring him down upon the right rear 
of the enemy. Considering that his force was probably inferior 
in numbers to that of Washington, Howe took a considerable 
risk in thus dividing his army in face of the enemy, but, once 
in action, Howe was never timid nor lacking in tactical ability. 
The risk was amply justified by the event, for, after a march 
of eighteen miles, Cornwallis suddenly appeared upon Wash- 
ington’s right rear while the latter was still waiting for a frontal 
assault. As soon as he was aware of his peril, Washington dis- 
played considerable skill in dealing with it. Ordering a counter- 
attack to be made across the Creek against Knyphausen, he 


1 The head of Chesapeake Bay was separated from that of Delaware Bay by 
only twenty miles of land, but to reach it by sea involved anextra three hundred 
miles of sailing—a serious matter in the face of contrary winds. 
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moved Sullivan’s command across to the neighbourhood of 
Birmingham Church, where, on a thickly wooded ridge, he 
blocked the advance of Cornwallis’ turning force. The counter- 
attack against Knyphausen was a half-hearted affair and was 
easily beaten back, but Cornwallis was compelled to deploy 
his whole force in order to dislodge Sullivan. 

The two battalions of Guards advanced to the attack in 
Cornwallis’ first line and after a fierce fight at close quarters 
the Americans were dislodged, but so dense was the forest 
that several British battalions, including the Guards, com- 
pletely lost their way and for some time took no further part 
in the fight. Sullivan rallied about two miles in rear of his 
first position, on some high ground north of the village of 
Dilworth, but Cornwallis’ reserves again dislodged him. In 
the meantime, seeing the effect of Cornwallis’ advance, Howe 
ordered Knyphausen to attack the American centre, and just 
as the latter had gained a foothold in the American trenches 
the Guards emerged from the wood and fell upon the right 
rear of the defenders. Their arrival, though ninety degrees 
out of their allotted direction, could not have been more 
opportune, and the Americans were soon in full flight. _Wash- 
ington had, however, previously despatched his reserves under 
Greene to take up a position in rear of Sullivan, east of 
Dilworth, and this force skilfully resisted all Cornwallis’ efforts 
to cut the line of Washington’s retreat, so that the latter was 
able to save his force from complete disaster. The losses of 
the colonists amounted to over 1000—nearly double that of 
the British—whilst the casualties amongst the Guards were 
almost negligible. There was now nothing to hinder Howe 
from occupying Philadelphia, and on 25th September the 
British entered the town, receiving an enthusiastic reception 
from the loyalists. 

Howe now determined to change his base from Chesapeake 
Bay to the Delaware, and to clear the passage of the latter 
river. Until this was accomplished he was compelled to 
detach a considerable number of troops to provide escorts 
for his provision convoys, and Washington was quick to take 
advantage of this dispersion of the British force. Howe had 
moved hisarmy out of Philadelphia to the village of Germantown, 
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some few miles to the north, where, though the village itself 
was scattered along the main north and south road from 
Philadelphia, the troops appear to have been encamped along 
& cross-road running at right angles on both sides of the village. 
Washington, whose force now amounted to 12,000 men, 
including militia, decided to make a surprise attack upon the 
British camp, and Howe, though he was warned of the attempt, 
was so confident of the ability of his trained troops, though 
inferior in numbers, to defeat it that he decided not to entrench, 
fearing that such preparations might cause the Americans to 
abandon the enterprise. 

But Washington had no thought of being deterred, and on Germantown, 
the night of 3rd/4th October he advanced upon Germantown ae 
in three columns, the militia on the right moving down the facing p. 117.) 
road beside the Schuylkill River, Sullivan down the main road 
from the north, and Greene down two side-roads from the 
north-east. By three o’clock the Americans were in touch 
with the British outposts, and a detached post of several com- 
panies of the 40th Foot was surrounded in a large house a mile 
in front of the main line. So gallantly did this detachment 
fight, however, that Sullivan was compelled to leave it masked 
and, deploying farther to the east than was intended, he pressed 
on against the main British line. Greene, on the left, hearing 
the heavy firing, also deployed and, moving forward, fell upon 
the left rear of Sullivan’s over-extended line, throwing the 
latter's troops into considerable confusion. So vigorously did 
Greene’s men advance, however, that the Guards and two 
other British battalions, who were covering the right flank, 
were pushed back for a considerable distance, and for a time 
the position looked serious. But Grey, on the extreme British 
left, who had had no difficulty in dispersing the American 
militia, now came up to the help of the Guards, and, with 
the arrival of reinforcements under Cornwallis from Phila- 
delphia, the Americans were everywhere thrown back and 
retired in some confusion, leaving 400 prisoners in the hands 
of the British. The stubborn resistance of the 40th Foot in 
their advanced post had, by upsetting Washington’s disposi- 
tions, no doubt contributed largely to his defeat, but a night 
operation is always one of great difficulty, and it is no matter 
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for surprise that Washington’s inexperienced troops found it 
too much for them. Their losses, including 400 prisoners, 
were more than double those of the British; the Guards had 
but 3 casualties, so that their retirement was the reverse of 
creditable. 

By 15th November the Delaware had been cleared of all 
defences and obstructions, and Howe was able to supply his 
army by water, thus relieving a large number of troops from 
convoy duty. He did his best to bring Washington to another 
general action which might put a decisive close to the cam- 
paign, but Washington had no intention of taking any such 
risk, and Howe was compelled to go into winter quarters with 
his task well begun indeed but no more than half accomplished. 
The unsatisfactory position of this campaign was, however, 
soon to be overshadowed by the disastrous news from the 
north. 

In accordance with his orders, Burgoyne had started off 
from Lake Champlain at the end of June with an army of 
7000 English and German regulars, 2000 Canadian volunteers, 
and an unrecorded number of Indians. The Americans had 
fallen back before him down the Hudson, evacuating Ticon- 
deroga without a blow, and had established themselves in a 
strong position just south of Saratoga. So far all had appeared 
to go well, but in reality Burgoyne’s task was beset by almost 
insuperable difficulties. Advancing through a hostile country, 
whose natural obstacles were admirably adapted to a retiring 
action, he had found his road blocked at every step by fallen 
trees, broken bridges, and every device of an ingenious enemy 
bred and trained in a country that was strange to the invader. 
His stragglers were picked off by unseen snipers, his convoys 
attacked by little bands of irregulars, while in many cases the 
self-professed loyalists who offered him their services as guides 
and such-like were in reality working in the service of the 
rebels. But by far his greatest difficulty was that of supply. 
His transport service was utterly inadequate to his needs, 
even if he had had sufficient troops to guard his line of com- 
munications, which was far from being the case; the only 
alternative was to live upon the country through which he 
passed, but in so sparsely populated a district as this, whose 
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inhabitants were hostile and had been ordered to remove or 
destroy all stores which might help the invader, this method 
was no less impracticable than the other. In a daring attempt 
to capture a large store of the enemy’s own supplies a consider- 
able force of Germans had been surrounded and either killed 
or captured, so that by the middle of August his position had 
become nothing short of desperate. He might indeed have 
retired, or, leaving the Hudson, have struck off on another 
line into New England, but, in the first case, Burgoyne, though 
a fine soldier, was not perhaps a great enough one to recognise 
the inevitable, and, as regards the second, his orders tied him 
absolutely and specifically to the line of the river. At about 
this time, too, he had received news of the failure of St. Leger’s 
attempt to advance up the Mohawk River from Lake Ontario— 
a gallant effort doomed to failure by the insufficiency of its 
numbers and equipment. Temperamentally unable to retire, 
Burgoyne saw no alternative but to attack, and this he had 
done with considerable skill but had been twice defeated at 
Bemis Heights, in spite of the magnificent bravery of his troops, 
overwhelmed by numbers as they were. Leaving his sick and 
wounded in the hands of the enemy he had fallen back upon 
Saratoga, recognising at last the necessity of retreat; but it 
was now too late; he was surrounded on every side by ever- 
increasing numbers of the enemy, and on 17th October he Saratoga, 
had capitulated, receiving from a gallant enemy all the honours eee 
of war. 

The military consequences of this disaster were not really 
very formidable, for Burgoyne’s force was not a large one 
and its disappearance did not seriously jeopardise the safety 
of the remainder of the army. But the moral and political 
effect was overwhelming. In the first place the spirits of the 
revolutionaries, which had begun noticeably to flag, leapt up 
once more to boiling-point ; recruits flocked to Washington’s 
colours and money to his war chest ; conversely, the hopes of 
the loyal element received a severe blow. In England, the 
parliamentary opposition, ever ready to sacrifice their 
country’s welfare for a party score, raised a howl of mingled 
joy and execration and buckled to with renewed vigour to the 
congenial task of hindering in every conceivable manner the 
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Government’s conduct of the war. But most serious of all was 
the effect upon the Continent. It is difficult to point to a time 
when England has not been an object of jealousy and hatred, 
either open or covert, to her continental neighbours, and never 
was this more markedly the case than at the close of the Seven 
Years’ War. France, Spain, and Holland had watched with 
delight the difficulties into which England was plunged by her 
struggle with the American Colonies, and had stretched the 
laws of neutrality to breaking-point in providing the rebels 
with stores, clothing, arms, money, and even men. They had 
only been restrained from active participation by the apparent 
hopelessness of the contest. The reverse at Saratoga, how- 
ever, magnified as it was into an overwhelming disaster, 
decided France to throw off the cloak of neutrality, and in 
February 1778 she officially recognised the independence of 
the American Colonies and declared war against England. 

But the moral effect was not all for the bad ; as has so often 
been the case, before and since, the breath of disaster brought 
out now the best and most dogged characteristics of the British 
people. All over England, except in the capital itself, the big 
towns set to work to raise troops with which to repair the 
damage, whilst in Scotland and Ireland independent gentlemen 
raised regiments and companies for the service of their country. 
In America, Washington was faced throughout the winter 
with terrible difficulties, of a similar character but on an even 
greater scale than those of the first year. Starvation and sick- 
ness, with their inevitable concomitants of desertion and mutiny, 
played havoc with his army, while Congress appeared bent upon 
putting every obstacle in the way of his plans. Fortunately 
for him, Howe was not a general of great energy except in 
action, still less since orders for his supersession had come. 
His successor, Sir Henry Clinton, who, by the way, had done 
his best to relieve Burgoyne by a dashing advance up the 
Hudson from New York, now found himself overwhelmed by 
a flood of instructions from England. He was to evacuate 
Pennsylvania, where a definite start had been made, and 
scatter troops to all quarters of the western hemisphere. 
Reinforcements were to be sent to Canada, which was in no 
danger; an attack on the French islands in the West Indies 
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required 4000 men; minor expeditions were to be undertaken 
in Central America ; Florida must be reinforced ; whilst that 
will-o’-the-wisp, ‘loyalist help,’ was to be followed into the 
southern colonies, Georgia and the Carolinas. At the same 
time, New York, Rhode Island, and a variety of footholds 
along the coast must be defended, and all this with but the 
bare promise of a few thousand reinforcements from England. 
Clinton was in no doubt as to the nature of his task, and, indeed, 
three times within as many years he asked leave to resign 
his command, but, as this was not allowed, he loyally set 
himself to interpret the wishes of the home Government to 
the best of his ability. 

In June 1778 he began his withdrawal from Pennsylvania, 
which, in the absence of a sufficiency of transports, he was 
compelled to do by land. With an army some 15,000 strong, 
he crossed the Delaware before Washington, with a like force, 
could interfere with him. But he was encumbered with a 
mass of baggage, and before long it was obvious that he would 
have to fight. This he was by no means loath to do, and, 
sending Knyphausen on with the baggage, he halted with a 
strong rear-guard to cover the former’s withdrawal. Wash- 
ington soon appeared, whereupon Clinton ordered his Guards 
and his grenadier battalion to attack, which they did with 
so much dash that the American advance guard was thrown 
back in great confusion. The Guards pressed on, but before 
long were themselves counter-attacked by the main body of 
the enemy and compelled to retire with some loss. But the 
delay had been sufficient to allow the baggage train to get 
clear away, and Clinton had no further difficulty in reaching 
his base at New York. ; 

Now, for the first time, the effect of France’s entry into the 
‘war was to become apparent. French troops were to become 
an invaluable backbone to Washington’s armies which, by 
themselves, were always liable to dwindle away without 
warning. But it was the French fleet that was of vital import- 
ance, threatening as it did the British command of the sea, 
without which their task was hopeless, as the event was to 
prove only too decisively. In July a French fleet, under 
d’Estaing, with 4000 troops, reached the American coast, and 
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Washington at once decided to make a joint attack upon the 
British base at Rhode Island. This was defended by 5000 men 
under Piggott, and the situation, in face of this powerful 
reinforcement of the enemy, was critical. The British admiral, 
Lord Howe, however, gallantly attacked d’Estaing with an 
inferior force, and, though a storm drove the combatants apart 
before the issue was decided, the French fleet was so severely 
damaged that it sailed away to refit and the American troops 
dwindled away to their homes in disgust. 

The year 1779 and the early part of 1780 were a dull period 
for the Guards, as they were employed almost exclusively on 
garrison duty in New York, with an occasional diversion in 
the shape of a ship-burning expedition to the Chesapeake, a 
sortie against one of Washington’s advanced posts, or a raid 
against some privateer’s nest along the coast. We will there- 
fore pass lightly over this period, which in any case contained 
no operations of great interest. As has been indicated, the 
entry of France into the war necessitated some form of offensive 
action in order to prevent the despatch of too many ships 
and soldiers to the colonies, and this action took the form 
of a series of operations in the West Indies, where Admiral 
Barrington and General Grant rather more than held their 
own against d’Estaing. The will-o’-the-wisp venture into the 
southern colonies was inaugurated by an invasion of Georgia, 
where Prevost, after a flattering start, was gradually forced 
back to the coast and besieged in Savannah, a town at the 
mouth of the river of that name. This siege was the only 
bright spot of the campaign, for Prevost not only successfully 
withstood the assaults of a greatly superior French and 
American force, but very soundly beat them into the bargain. 
Clinton, in the meantime, was able to do nothing; he had 
been compelled to despatch 10,000 of his best troops in various 
directions, and could do no more than hold New York, evacu- 
ating Rhode Island, which was of no military value. His 
hold on New York, however, was of vital importance, as 
constituting a constant menace which the colonists dared not 
leave unwatched in order to pursue their darling scheme for 
an invasion of Canada. All he could do in addition to this 
was to carry out a series of raids against different points 
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along the coast and particularly against the nests of the 
privateers, which were of such great help to the colonists. 
These raids were a source of real uneasiness to Washington, 
as, besides sapping his strength, he never knew when a major 
operation might be contemplated. But they were only possible 
as long as Britain retained command of the sea. 

In June 1779 Spain followed the suit of France, hoping Spain 
to avenge herself for past defeats and to recover such lost “°4r ¥*" 
possessions as Jamaica, Florida, Minorca, and, in particular, 
Gibraltar. 

Early in 1780 a further southern adventure was decided on, _—‘1780. 
and Clinton set sail with a considerable force to inaugurate 
the invasion of South Carolina. As in the case of Georgia, 
the venture started well enough. Charleston surrendered 
with 6000 men after a siege of one month, and Cornwallis, 
pushing north and west, quickly cleared the colony of all 
American troops. But here again it soon became evident that 
it was one thing to conquer a colony and quite another thing 
to hold it. Directly the main British force had done its work 
and withdrawn, a swarm of irregulars, led by men of great 
‘skill and daring, sprang up in all directions to attack the small 
garrisons left behind by the British, to menace communica- 
tions, and to terrorise the loyalists whose support was the 
principal object of the campaign. It was not long, too, before 
a force of American regulars was back in the colony, com- 
manded, fortunately for the British, by the unskilful Gates, 
endowed with a quite unmerited reputation from Saratoga. 
Cornwallis had no great difficulty in routing Gates at Camden 
in August, whilst an important force of irregulars under 
Sumter was destroyed by Tarleton. This success had the 
unfortunate result of inducing Cornwallis to advance into North 
Carolina, an enterprise in which he was encouraged by the 
home Government in contravention of the advice of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Clinton had returned to New York soon 
after the fall of Charleston, and for some time was engaged in 
secret negotiations with Benedict Arnold, the most brilliant 
of the American generals, who, for reasons of personal revenge, 
was now prepared to betray vital defences of the Hudson into 
the hands of the British. The treachery was discovered, but 
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Arnold escaped to the British and served them until the end 
of the war. Cornwallis had begged Clinton to make a diversion 
in his favour by sending a force to the Chesapeake to threaten 
Virginia from the north. Clinton loyally complied with the 
request, in spite of his disapproval of the North Carolina 
venture, despatching General Leslie with some 3000 men, 
including the Guards Brigade. But before they reached the 
Chesapeake, Cornwallis had been compelled to abandon his 
enterprise owing to the destruction of a portion of his force 
by a band of irregulars. He therefore asked for Leslie’s force 
to join him in South Carolina, at the same time begging that 
another force might be sent to the Chesapeake with an eye to 
the future. 

Leaving the Guards on their way to join Cornwallis, we must 
glance for a minute at yet another development of the great 
struggle in which Britain was now engaged. Holland had for 
long been aiding and abetting the colonies in their revolt, but 
had deemed it wiser to do so under the cloak of neutrality. 
England now decided to snatch away this cloak and to reveal 
Holland in her true colours. Taking advantage of the dis- 
covery of a secret treaty between the Dutch and the colonists, 
England declared war upon Holland in December 1780. 
Immediately the declaration was known, Admiral Rodney 
sailed to the small Dutch island of St. Eustatius in the West 
Indies and demanded its surrender. As had been suspected, 
St. Eustatius was found to be the clearing-house of all the 
traffic between the rebels and their European friends. Vast 
quantities of stores, together with a great fleet of merchant 
ships, were captured with the island, and without doubt this was 
the most severe blow that the colonies had suffered in the war. 

In the meantime, in South Carolina, Greene, one of the 
ablest of the American generals, had assumed command of the 
colonial forces. Realising that he could not hope to defeat 
Cornwallis in a pitched battle, he divided his army in two in 
order to leave Cornwallis doubtful of his intentions. The latter 
at once played into his hands by dividing his forces too, with 
the result that he suffered a severe set-back by the defeat of 


‘one force under Tarleton at Cowpens in January 1781. In 
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and Leslie’s force had much ado to catch up with him before 
the end of January. On reaching the Catawba River, Corn- 
wallis found the river in flood and the fords guarded by the 
enemy. Nevertheless he determined to force the passage, and Passage of 
before daylight on Ist February the Guards plunged waist ei 
deep into the swollen river and began to wade across. They Feb. 1781. 
had barely reached midstream before the enemy realised 
what was happening and opened a murderous fire at point- 
blank range. Their American guide fled, but the Guards 
pressed on steadily without returning a shot and in a short 
time had gained the farther bank and driven the defenders 
away. 

Greene continued to retire in front of Cornwallis, obviously 
with the intention of drawing him farther and farther from 
his base. Cornwallis continued to advance, hoping every day 
to find that Greene had been stopped by some flooded river. 
At last, when the latter reached the borders of Virginia, Corn- 
wallis gave up the chase and retired to Hillsborough. Greene, 
who had been reinforced to a strength of 5500, at once followed 
him and took up a position at Guildford Court House. Though 
greatly inferior in numbers, having barely 2000 men at his 
disposal, Cornwallis could not let slip this opportunity of 
bringing his enemy to action, and on 15th March he moved Guildford 
forward to the attack. Greene had chosen for his main rearaarar 
position some high ground in the middle of a clearing round 178). 
Guildford Court House, and just west of the main road. Here neg 125.) 
he stationed his two brigades of regular infantry with two 
guns. Nearly a mile farther forward, in the middle of a thick 
wood, he stationed his Virginia militia astride the road, and 
in front again, on the northern edge of another clearing, and 
still astride the road, his Carolina militia with sharpshooters 
thrown forward on each flank supported by small bodies of 
horse. Cornwallis’ men were exhausted by constant marching, 
sickness, and starvation, but they asked nothing better than 
to attack the enemy. At first the Guards were in support, 
but very soon the flank battalions of the front line were swung 
outwards to deal with the sharpshooters, and the two battalions 
of Guards, one on each flank, moved up to take their place. 
The Carolina militia melted away without firing a shot, but the 
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Virginians fought stoutly and the sharpshooters kept up a 
harassing fire on each flank. The right of the American second 
line was the first to give ground, with the result that the 
whole line gradually swung round to the east of the main 
road. Finding their front clear, the British and German Light 
Infantry, on the left of the line, pressed forward towards the 
main American position and impetuously attacked it without 
waiting for support. But here they were up against veteran 
fighters, who waited for them to come within decisive range, 
withered them with a volley, and then charged with the 
bayonet, driving them headlong back into the woods, where, 
however, they quickly rallied. 

In the meantime a young artillery officer had brought up 
three British guns—the only guns Cornwallis had—and posted 
them on a commanding hillock on the edge of the clearing, 
just east of the road, from which they could rake the main 
American position. At the same time the 2nd Battalion of the 
Guards and the grenadier battalion, having disposed of the 
Virginian militia in front of them, came forward to the edge 
of the wood and promptly repeated the attempt of the Light 
Infantry. Probably they struck a weaker spot; at any rate 
they broke into the American line and were driving the enemy 
before them when they were themselves struck in the rear by 
the American cavalry and in the flank by the American regulars 
who had returned from pursuing the Light Infantry. The 
Guards and grenadiers fought desperately, but they were thrown 
back in complete confusion, and suffered heavy loss, not only 
from the enemy but also from their own guns which had 
opened fire on the American cavalry. They also, however, 
rallied in a wonderfully short time, and, being joined to the 
Ist Battalion, took part in the final assault which drove the 
Americans from the field. The victory was a really mag- 
nificent feat of arms by an inferior force suffering from 
privation and exhaustion, but it was won at a cost fatal 
to the success of the campaign. The Guards alone lost 11 
officers and 200 other ranks, practically half their strength, 
while the total loss was more than a quarter of the force 
engaged. Sick at heart, Cornwallis turned back from the 
bloody field of victory, and leaving his wounded in the hands 
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of the inhabitants, made his way slowly back to the coast 
at Wilmington. 

The position of affairs between Clinton and Cornwallis had 
now reached a desperate state of cross-purposes. Owing to 
complete absence of means of communication, neither general 
knew the intention of the other till weeks, if not months, after 
the event, whilst, to make matters worse, the home Govern- 
ment was deliberately urging Cornwallis to ignore the instruc- 
tions of his superior. Clinton, hearing vague reports of the 
victory of Guildford Court House, thought that the Carolinas 
were now securely in the hands of the British and ordered 
Cornwallis to come and meet him in order to discuss future 
plans. Cornwallis not only knew that the Carolinas were not 
safe, but had actually decided to abandon them in favour of 
an expedition into Virginia, and to this end had written direct 
to the commander of the force on the Chesapeake to march 
south and join hands with him. By the end of June the 
whole of South Carolina had been abandoned to the enemy, 
with the exception of Charleston, and of an advanced force 
under Lord Rawdon, which succeeded in defeating the Ameri- 
cans under Greene at Eutaw Springs. On 25th April 1781 
Cornwallis started north with 1600 men on his last venture, March into 
and on 20th May joined hands with the Chesapeake force at Visine. 
Petersburg, just south of the James River. Hearing that the 
French general, Lafayette, was at Richmond with a force of 
Americans, Cornwallis, who had been reinforced by 1700 men 
from New York, moved forward to try and bring him to action, 
but the latter slipped away, and when Cornwallis turned towards 
the coast, slipped back to harass his retirement. 

Clinton had at last heard the truth and, horrified at the 
abandonment of the Carolinas, ordered Cornwallis to put 
Yorktown, at the mouth of the York River, into a state of 
defence and to send every available man back to New York. 
No sooner had he done so than he was compelled by instruc- 
tions from home to cancel the order and to assist Cornwallis 
in his campaign against Virginia. The latter, with an army 
now swollen to 7000 men, proceeded to fortify not only York- 
town but also Gloucester on the opposite side of the river mouth. 
Within striking distance lay Lafayette with a force greatly 
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inferior in numbers, but for some inexplicable reason—possibly 
physical exhaustion—Cornwallis made no attempt to attack 
him. And now occurred what Clinton had for years been 
dreading, and what, as he had foretold, was to prove the 
decisive factor in the campaign; the French admiral, de 
Grasse, appeared off the coast of New Jersey with a fleet of 
overwhelming strength, and the British command of the sea 
was gone. Immediately Washington, relieved of all fear of 
danger from New York, marched south with his whole army 
and appeared before Yorktown at the head of 15,000 men. 
The presence of de Grasse with the fleet prevented all possi- 
bility of relief by sea, to say nothing of the French troops 
which he brought. The defences of Yorktown were strong, 
but, again for some inexplicable reason, Cornwallis abandoned 
the outer defences without a struggle and retired into the 
town, where, penned up tight, and enfiladed in every direction 
from their own outer defences, his troops suffered heavy losses 
from the enemy’s guns. After one or two ineffective sorties, 
Cornwallis realised that his position was hopeless, and on 
19th October 1781 he surrendered, with more than 6000 men. 
Five hundred men of the Guards were made prisoners in this 
disaster, a greater number than has ever suffered that fate, 
before or since, in the history of the Brigade. 

With the capitulation of Cornwallis the war practically ended, 
so far as the American Colonies were concerned, though there 
was no sufficient military reason for Britain giving up the 
struggle. France and Spain organised a great offensive against 
the British West Indian possessions, but this was frustrated by 
Rodney’s naval victory of The Saints. The most stirring 
features of the great struggle were the epic defences of Minorca 
and Gibraltar. In the former case, Murray with two regiments 
and some seamen withstood a siege in Fort St. Philip by 
16,000 French and Spaniards until, after months of incredible 
suffering from scurvy, his garrison was reduced to a few hundred 
skeletons, and he was forced by sickness alone to capitulate. 
In Gibraltar, General Eliott, with never more than 7000 men 
and 100 guns, held the Rock for three and a half years, including 
thirteen months of continuous bombardment, against an enemy 
who at one time mustered 40,000 men, 400 guns, and 50 ships. 
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In November 1782 the American Colonies concluded a separate Peace with 
peace with England, leaving the Allies who had done so much G72" 
for them to get the best terms they could. They themselves 

gained all, and more, that they had fought for, but France, Peace with 
Spain, and Holland, who came to terms early in 1783, gained sane 


little more than bankruptcy for their pains. Holland. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


THE finances of France, strained past endurance by the con- 
tinuous wars of Louis xIv., had finally and completely broken 
down as a result of French aid to the American Colonies. 
Recognising that money had got to be raised, and that the 
existing source of supply, the people, could produce no more, 
Calonne, the Minister of Finance, called ‘a gathering of notables’ 
and submitted to them a scheme for a subsidy to be levied 
upon all landed property. Incredible as it may appear, the 
nobility and clergy of France, in whom practically the whole 
wealth of the country was vested, had hitherto been exempt 
from any form of taxation. Unaccustomed, therefore, to the 
idea of contribution or sacrifice in their country’s cause, this 
* gathering of notables ’ refused even to discuss the suggestion, 
little dreaming that by their refusal they were sealing the fate 
of their whole class and of the Crown itself. Faced with 
bankruptcy, Louis xvi. now took the extreme step of sum- 
moning the States-General, a body composed of representatives 
of the nobles, the clergy, and the ‘ Third Estate ’ (the commons) 
whose function had been in abeyance since the days of Richelieu. 
Louis’ intention was that the States-General should solve for 
him his financial problem and then recede once more into 
obscurity, but he had misjudged the spirit of the country. 

For generations the people of France had groaned under 
the tyrannous rule of a despotic monarchy ; class distinction 
and class privilege were carried to such a pitch that no one 
who was not of noble blood could be considered to possess a 
soul, whilst the peasantry and lower orders generally were 
regarded, and treated, as little above the brute creation. Of 
late years, however, a number of very brilliant French writers— 


notably Diderot, Voltaire, and Rousseau—had had the temerity 
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to express their feelings of doubt as to the fitness of this state 
of affairs, and their writings had done much to stir into life 
the hitherto dumb and impotent sense of injustice under 
which the people lay. Now, therefore, that the States-General 
were called into being, the representatives of the people—the 
‘Third Estate —who held a slight majority over the com- 
bined representatives of the nobility and clergy—were quick 
to express their feelings. Outraged at the idea of the possession 
of feelings by the people, and still more at their expression, 
Louis ordered the representatives of the ‘Third Estate’ to 
return to their homes, and when they would not go he attempted 
to disperse them by force, but the soldiers refused to obey 
their orders, and the ‘Third Estate,’ realising at last their 
power, took command of the situation. Their first act was to The National 
constitute a National Assembly for the government of the “%™>. 
country and the establishment of the rights of man; their 
second to create a National Guard for the enforcement of 
those rights. Throughout the country the long-numbed spirit 
of the people began to rouse itself, first into resistance to, and 
then into violence against, the established authority that had 
so long been its oppressor, until, on 14th July 1789, the capture Fall of the 
and destruction of the Bastille was hailed throughout the Taine. 
land as the triumphant apotheosis of the cause of liberty and 
right. 
Not only in France, but throughout the world, and particu- 
larly in England, this emancipation of an oppressed people 
was greeted with considerable sympathy. The efforts of the 
National Assembly to create a Constitution modelled on the TheConstitu- 
same lines as that of England were watched in this country “™ '7*- 
with great interest, particularly by the leaders of the two great 
political parties, Pitt and Fox. But, unfortunately, a consti- 
tutional monarchy was far from meeting the wishes of the 
extremists, who, as usual in such times of national upheaval, 
quickly gained the hearing of the people. Constructive reform 
soon gave way to wholesale destruction and violent upheaval. 
Before the rising tide of anarchy, sympathy in England quickly 
changed to fear and loathing. Burke, with his matchless 
eloquence and fluent pen, led the cry for active intervention 
to crush the hideous monster that had raised its head across 
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the Channel. But Pitt, apart from any democratic sympathies 
that he might harbour, was firmly wedded to a policy of peace ; 
in an astonishingly short time he had repaired the finances 
of the country, and he looked forward to a long period of 
tranquil prosperity. On the Continent, too, the Great Powers 
were anything but eager for a war with France, which, from 
bitter experience, they knew always to mean heavy drains 
upon life and treasure with but little hope of any compensating 
gain. Russia, Austria, and Prussia, in particular, were 
engrossed in a game of diplomatic intrigue over the partition 
of unhappy Poland, a game which was to colour the whole 
course of the succeeding campaigns but which is far too intricate 
to be followed here. But though her neighbours were pre- 
pared, to the point of dishonour, to avoid intervention, the 
Government of France was determined that they should 
intervene. 

The simple explanation of this apparent paradox was that 
the extreme party in the National Assembly, the Girondists, 
anxious to destroy the Constitution of 1791, decided that war 
was absolutely necessary to their ends, while Lafayette, who, 
on his return from America, had found himself the hero of 
the hour, having been thrust out of the limelight by recent 
events, now came forward to support the war party with a 
view to regaining his position in the public eye. With this 
end in view, then, the Girondists used every endeavour to 
force Austria into a declaration of war, and, as their efforts 
were unavailing, finally declared war upon her themselves 
without bothering to provide a pretext. The first skirmishes 
on the frontier of the Austrian Netherlands were sufficient to 
expose the depths of degradation to which the wild folly of 
the succession of madmen in control of affairs at Paris had 
reduced the great French army. Space does not allow us to 
follow the successive steps whereby authority and discipline 
were swept away in response to the cry of ‘ Liberté, egalité, 
fraternité,’ but the reader can imagine for himself the state 
of affairs in an army where officers and non-commissioned 
officers were chosen by election, where punishment for crime 
was @ crime in itself, and where the recruits were old men and 
half-witted boys mixed with the sweepings of the gaols and 
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galleys. The first skirmishes with the Austrians, then, sent 
this undisciplined rabble flying in wild confusion back to the 
capital, where the panic which succeeded was developed by 
the Commune (the local government of Paris, which was now 
in the hands of Jacobins, a party even more extreme than 
the Girondists) into a bloody insurrection which ended in the 
deposition and imprisonment of the king, and the declaration Republic 
of a republic. saree 
pt. 1792. 
All this time Austria and Prussia were squabbling over the 
terms on which they were to intervene, but on the news of the 
insurrection and the deposition of the king they bestirred 
themselves and started on their march into France. But the 
Duke of Brunswick, hero of the Seven Years’ War, who com- 
manded the Prussians, was now old and indolent, and, having 
no heart for the campaign, deliberately dallied and dawdled, 
until, though Verdun fell without a blow, the French were 
able to collect a fresh army to oppose his march. The French 
commander, Dumouriez, however, knew well that his men 
were not fit for battle, so he entered into negotiations with 
the Duke hoping that the delay would upset his supply arrange- 
ments. In this he was perfectly correct ; and after an engage- 
ment at Valmy, between Verdun and Rheims, from which Valay. 
the Prussians emerged with anything but glory, Brunswick 
ordered a retirement to the frontier. Disgusted with their 
allies, the Austrians also retired, not only from France, but 
from the campaign. This success excited the revolutionaries 
in Paris, where the Reign of Terror was now in full swing, to 
the wildest ecstasies of enthusiasm, and before long armies 
were on the march in every direction to carry the glorious 
gospel of revolution to all the world. The only one of these 
enterprises which was at all serious was the invasion of the 
Austrian Netherlands (Flanders and Brabant) by Dumouriez, 
who was not only an able general but who had succeeded in - 
restoring some degree of discipline among his troops. 
After routing the Austrians at Jemappes—the Austrians who 
now found that though one person may make a quarrel it 
takes two to stop it—Dumouriez quickly overran the whole 
of the Austrian Netherlands and appeared upon the frontier 
of Holland. Here the powers in Paris—now known as the 
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Convention—had the wit to stop him, realising that England 
would not sit quietly by if the integrity of her bulwark, 
Holland, was threatened. Things now began to go ill once 
more with the armies of the Republic, not from any action 
of their enemies but from the incompetence and neglect of 
their own authorities. Starvation and sickness soon led, as 
always, to mutiny and desertion, and it was not long before 
another insurrection broke out in Paris in which the two extreme 
parties, Girondists and Jacobins, strove for the mastery. 
Victory remained with the Jacobins, and, to signalise their 
triumph, the luckless Louis was dragged to the scaffold and 
executed. For some time the efforts of the revolutionaries to 
sow their malicious seeds in England had strained the patience 
even of Pitt, and this last enormity sent such a wave of 
horror and anger through the country that war was inevitable. 
The French emissary, Chauvelin, was expelled from London, 
and the French Convention, seeing that they had gone too 
far to turn back, declared war upon England and Holland. 
England was now to reap the bitter fruit of the years of 
neglect and false economy with which the Army had been 
treated since the close of the last war. Numbers had dwindled 
to vanishing point, a condition serious enough in those days 
of the unpopularity of military service, but far more critical 
was the decline in discipline and efficiency, not only among 
the men, but among the officers too. Only the Guards and a 
very few other corps maintained anything approaching their 
usual standard in these respects, whilst in the Army as a 
whole it had dropped to a level probably never reached before 
or after. This state of affairs was in large respect due to the 
fact that the office of Commander-in-Chief had been allowed 
to lapse during peace time, with the result that there was no 
one person responsible to the Government for the state of the 
Army. The functions of this appointment, though not the 
title, were now allotted to Lord Amherst, an officer of the 
First Guards, who had so greatly distinguished himself in the 
conquest of Canada from the French. Such, briefly, was the 
state in which the British Army found itself at the commence- 
ment of the longest and hardest struggle of its history. Indeed, 
things must have gone hard indeed with England during the 
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next ten years had it not been for the Navy, which, though 
greatly relaxed in discipline itself, even to the point of open 
mutiny, was yet without a peer in naval warfare. 

In the meantime Austria and Prussia, in the persons of the 
Prince of Coburg and the Duke of Brunswick, were once more 
engaged in a prolonged discussion as to their future plans, 
what time Dumouriez prepared a dash into Holland with the 
object of seizing the vast wealth of the Bank of Amsterdam. 
The people of Holland at this time were in a state of almost 
open sympathy with the revolutionaries, while the Stadtholder 
and the Government were weak and nerveless to a point of 
helplessness, so that when Dumouriez crossed their frontier 
they did little more than clamour to England for help. 

The appeal found the British Government with no troops A Guards 
on which to lay its hands except the Brigade of Guards. The Prigede sent 


to Holland, 
Brigade was therefore hurriedly paraded, the first battalions March 1793. 


of each regiment made up to war strength from the other Mop A) 
battalions, and a fourth service battalion formed from the 
grenadier companies, two of the First Guards, and one each of 
the Coldstream and Third Guards. This Brigade, under the 
command of Colonel Lake, of the First Guards, embarked on 
25th February in a state of woeful unpreparedness for war, 
being without transport, reserve ammunition, and other war 
stores, and after several days of great discomfort and danger 
in ships utterly unsuited for the purpose, landed at Helvoetsluis 
at the mouth of the Waal in time to stop Dumouriez’s attempt 
to cross that river. These battalions of Guards were the first 
British troops to take part in the long and bitter struggle 
which was not to end till twenty-two years later, when the 
First Guards won their present title on the field of Waterloo. 
At the same time as the Guards checked Dumouriez’s dash 
into Holland, Coburg, with his Austrians, suddenly fell upon 
the French near Maestricht on the Meuse and drove them 
headlong back to Louvain. Instead of following up his success, 
however, he halted and gave Dumouriez time to hurry across 
from Holland and reorganise the defeated troops, which, with 
reinforcements from France, he again led forward. He was, 
however, decisively defeated at Neerwinden and, disgusted at 
the conduct of his men, went over to the Austrians. By doing 
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so he almost certainly saved his head from the guillotine, 
which was shortly to become as popular among French generals 
as among aristocrats. 

Before entering on the new campaign, it may be of interest 
to glance for a minute at the composition of the heterogeneous 
mass which formed the allied armies. The Austrians were 
brave and well-disciplined troops, but they were handicapped 
by old-fashioned and faulty tactics which they were slow to 
adapt to changed conditions. Their commander, the Prince 
of Coburg, was honest and well-intentioned but of no great 
ability, whilst his Chief of Staff, Mack, erred in the other 
extreme, being so clever, theoretically, that his schemes were 
far too intricate to allow of the inevitable human error. The 
Prussians suffered from not being so good as they thought 
they were, having retained and exaggerated the least good 
points of Frederick the Great’s system whilst losing sight of 
its essentials. The chief characteristic of their new com- 
mander, Knobelsdorf, was his great age. The Dutch were 
ill-disciplined and almost worthless; their commander, the 
hereditary Prince of Orange, a man of no great capacity. Of 
the state of the British Army we have already spoken. The 
Duke of York, who commanded the British contingent with 
the allied forces, had been well trained and was personally 
brave, but was no more blessed with brains than were the 
rest of the family. His Chief of Staff, Murray, was a man of 
real and even brilliant ability, but he had not the strength 
and energy to make good the defects of his superior. The 
German troops in British pay, Hanoverians and Hessians, were 
of excellent quality, the latter being the most reliable troops— 
with, of course, one exception !—in the allied armies. 

It will be seen from the above that while the troops were 
quite good enough to deal with the ill-disciplined armies of 
the Republic, there was no commander of sufficient calibre to 
grasp the essential factors of the situation, but, on the contrary, 
the chief command being in the hands of the Austrians was 
governed by the antiquated and vicious doctrines of the 
Austrian school. On the other hand, the Convention was still 
having the utmost difficulty in finding recruits for its armies, 
but, in appointing a Committee of Public Safety, it did at 
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last stumble upon two men of real ability in the persons of 
Kellermann and Carnot. The latter in particular was to do 
priceless service for the Republic in reorganising her armies 
and in grasping and combating the essential importance of 
England. 

Coburg’s plan for the new campaign was first to besiege 
Condé and Valenciennes, and then, in conformity with the 
agreement with England, to turn north and besiege Dunkirk. 
But the Austrian strategic teaching obliged him at the same 
time to scatter 50,000 men in a long line of posts from Maubeuge 
to the sea. Dampierre, the new French commander, replied 
to this by a no less extensive distribution of his forces, but he 
did contrive to concentrate a force of 30,000 men at the camp 
of Famars, just south of Valenciennes. The existence of this 
force enabled him to take the initiative against Coburg, though 
he was, in numbers slightly, in quality greatly, inferior to the 
latter. 

He made two attacks with the object of relieving Condé, the 
first, on a wide front, being easily repulsed, but the second, 
concentrated against St. Amant, coming very near to success. 
A force of Austrians and Prussians was holding an advanced 
position in the villages of Vicoigne and Raismes, situated Viooigne, 8th 
between two forests named after them and about three miles (Meo Ly, : 
north of Valenciennes. Sallying out of the latter town, in facing p.139.) 
which he was practically invested, Dampierre attacked Raismes 
from the south, and after one or two costly repulses, captured 
the trenches that defended it, though not the village itself. 
At the same time, a French division which had made a flank 
march behind and through the Forest of Vicoigne emerged 
therefrom and fell upon the garrison of Vicoigne village. All 
day long the battle raged round the two villages with varying 
fortune, but at about 5 P.M., just as the Austrians and Prussians 
were beginning to give way, there arrived upon the scene the 
Guards Brigade, hastily despatched from the neighbourhood 
of St. Amant by the Duke of York. The Coldstream Guards, 
leading the column of march, at once deployed and quickly 
drove the gallant but undisciplined Frenchmen back into the 
forest. Following up their success with great impetuosity, 
however, they suddenly came upon a line of strongly manned 
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entrenchments and a battery of concealed artillery, which had 
been sited some way back in the forest, possibly to guard 
against some such contingency as this, before the attack upon 
Vicoigne was launched. The point-blank fire of the French 
battery, supplemented by a ragged but, at such short range, 
effective musketry fire from the trenches, played great havoc 
with the right leading companies of the Coldstream, who were 
compelled to fall back to the edge of the forest. Here, it is 
said, they maintained themselves for the rest of the day, but 
it is extremely doubtful if the raw French troops made any 
serious effort to disturb them. The arrival of the Guards 
Brigade and the almost simultaneous death of Dampierre in 
leading an attack upon Vicoigne from the south brought the 
engagement to an end, the French retiring to Valenciennes 
with greatly diminished numbers. The losses of the Cold- 
stream, | officer and 76 other ranks, were most severe for so 
short an engagement, but there is little doubt that but for 
their arrival the French would have gained their objective and 
possibly even have carried their success to the extent of 
relieving Condé. 

Formation A point worthy of notice is the formation, about this time, 

rence es, Of light companies, one to each battalion in the field. These 
were attached to the grenadier companies and called, with 
them, the Flank Battalion. A few months later, three more 
light companies were added to this battalion, whilst at the 
end of 1794 still four more were added, and the light companies 
were then formed into a separate, fifth, battalion. The value 
of these troops became very apparent during the succeeding 
campaigns. 

After their failure to relieve Condé the French fell back to 
their camp at Famars. Coburg determined to attack the 
camp, and produced a scheme typical of the brain of Mack. 

Famars, 23rd The attack was to take the form of an advance by eight separate 
nee fi columns on a wide front, only two of which were destined to 
facing p.139.) attack the actual objective. The camp was situated on two 
ridges, running north and south, separated by the River 
Rhonelle, each ridge being protected by a series of entrench- 
ments and redoubts, while the crossings of the Rhonelle were 
also fortified. Of the two columns mentioned above, one, 
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commanded by Ferraris and containing a British Line brigade, 
was to attack first the eastern ridge, and then, crossing the 
Rhonelle, the western ridge; the other, under the Duke of 
York, and containing the Guards Brigade and other British 
troops, was to cross the Rhonelle at the village of Artres and 
attack the southern extremity of the western ridge. The 
remaining six columns were to wander about in different direc- 
tions ; in the event, they achieved nothing and their failure 
had no effect upon the operation. Ferraris’ column had no 
difficulty in capturing the eastern ridge, but the Duke of York 
was unable to force the passage of the Rhonelle at Artres and 
had to make a long detour to the south, arriving at about 
sunset at the right rear, or south-western extremity, of the 
western ridge. But his troops were so exhausted by their 
long day’s marching that he postponed his assault till the 
next morning, and during the night the French decamped and 
retired to Bouchain. . 

There was now nothing to hinder the siege of Valenciennes, Siege of 
which was entrusted to the Duke of York. The British were Maca 
anxious to assault at once, but the Austrians insisted on a 
formal siege. The Guards Brigade was noticeable for its pro- 
ficiency in the trench warfare connected with the siege. After 
two months, an assault by three columns, one led by 150 men 
of the Guards, was launched with the object of destroying 
some of the defences. The assault was so successful that the 
assailants held their ground instead of retiring on the com- 
pletion of their task, as they had been ordered, and three days 
later the town capitulated. 

Since its establishment, the Committee of Public Safety had 
done something to restore the discipline of the Republican 
army, but this was now swept aside once more by the wild 
excesses of the Jacobins. Among other things, every French 
general who suffered defeat, including Custine, who had suc- 
ceeded Dampierre, was at once sent to the guillotine. Counter- 
revolutions now broke out in different parts of France, notably 
in La Vendée, on the west coast, and in the south, where 
the great towns of Lyons and Marseilles and the fortified port 
of Toulon revolted against the extremists. Spain had joined 
the Allies, and Sardinia, Corsica, and Naples were ready to 
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help the southern towns if Austria or England would send an 

army. The Allies had some 250,000 men under arms in or 

on the borders of France; the French armies were weak 

and utterly demoralised; nothing except the difficulties of 

supply lay between the Allies and Paris. Had they possessed 

a leader worthy of the name, or had they been actuated by 

any but the most selfish principles, the war must have ended 

that year. But the leader was not, and the aim of each 

separate combatant was his own selfish interest—England 

wanted Dunkirk, Austria and Prussia wanted principally to 

baulk each other’s schemes, and Holland wanted to go home 

and drink schnapps. As a result, the opportunity passed, to 

be followed by twenty years of bloody and awful warfare 

during which Austria and Prussia were to pay for their selfish 

folly by being, Prussia twice, Austria again and again, humbled 

in the dust, whilst England, though herself unconquered, 

poured such endless streams of treasure into the bottomless 

cockpit of Europe that she was destined for years after the 

crowning mercy of Waterloo to suffer all the miseries of defeat. 
Northwards, then, towards Dunkirk, turned the Duke of 

York, with 40,000 men, and southwards to Le Quesnoy turned 

the Prince of Coburg, while the road to Paris lay open, empty, 

and unheeded. On the way north, just as his troops were 

entering Menin at the conclusion of a long day’s march, the 

Duke received news that the Prince of Orange had got 

entangled with the French a little way to the west and that 

his troops had been driven out of the little village of Linselles 

by 5000 of the enemy. Help was wanted at once, so the 

Duke turned to the troops who were sure to be ready at the 

shortest notice and sent Lake with his three battalions of 

Guards (the flank battalion was eJsewhere) to retrieve the 

situation. On arriving in front of Linselles, Lake found that Linselles, 

the Prince had disappeared completely and that the village was ee August 

held in great strength by the enemy. In spite of his having (Map 18, 

only 1100 men against 5000, Lake did not hesitate to attack. facing p-143.) 

The village was perched upon a considerable hill, and each of 

the two roads which entered it from the west was guarded by 

a strong redoubt, to say nothing of barricades, while the 

flanks were protected by woods. Lake determined that the 
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superior quality of his troops justified a frontal assault, especi- 
ally as the hour was getting late. The First Guards attacked 
the redoubt on the right, the Third and Coldstream Guards 
that on the left. After a short burst of musketry fire and a 
round or two from the few guns that had accompanied them, 
the Guards dashed forward to the assault and, in spite of heavy 
artillery and musketry fire, swept into and over the redoubts, 
driving the French headlong through the village and out on 
the far side. Hastily reorganising his command, Lake pre- 
pared for a counter-attack but fortunately none came, for 
supports did not come either for several hours. The First 
Guards lost some 70 officers and men killed and wounded, 
the Coldstream and Third Guards between 50 and 60 each. 
After this brilliant little interlude the Duke of York con- 
tinued his march north, and in less than a week had completed 
his dispositions for the siege of Dunkirk. 

Dunkirk, In common with the whole strip of coast from Calais to the 

(Mes 10, 793. Dutch frontier, the country round Dunkirk is low-lying, flat, 

facing p.145.) and intersected by a network of canals and ditches, whilst in 
places great expanses of marsh form an effective obstacle to 
military movement. Only along the actual seaboard there is 
a narrow strip of dry sandy ground, known as The Dunes. 
In view of these topographical conditions, and also of the 
insufficiency of his force, the Duke decided that an investment 
of the town was impracticable. He therefore decided to confine 
his operations to its eastern face, hoping that after a concen- 
trated bombardment with heavy guns he might carry it by 
assault. In order to cover the operation he allotted a force 
of some 15,000 men to the Hanoverian general, Freytag, who 
took up a widely extended position from Steene, a small 
village just west of the fortress of Bergues, on the west, through 
Esquelbecq, Wormhoudt, Herzeele, Houtkerque, and Proven, 
to Poperinghe on the east—a front of nearly twenty miles. 
The Duke himself, with 22,000 men, including the Guards and 
the greater part of the British contingent, marched along the 
Dunes from Furnes, and after considerable fighting—over the 
very ground on which the First Guards, then the Royal Regi- 
ment of Guards, had fought their first action—drove the 
French back inside their fortifications. But now he was to 
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realise the full difficulties of his task. As soon as his men 
began to dig their trenches they discovered that they could 
get no deeper than eighteen inches before coming to water, 
except in a few places on the dunes themselves. So flat and 
bare was the country that there was not a scrap of cover from 
view, let alone from fire; whilst by opening the sluices in 
Dunkirk the French inundated the country on his left flank 
so effectually that only by the one road through Teteghem 
could he maintain communication with Freytag, short of going 
the whole way back along the edge of the Great Moor—an 
impenetrable network of dykes—to Furnes. But these were 
natural and unavoidable difficulties ; others no less formidable 
were supplied by the authorities at home. As has been said, 
the Duke’s plan relied upon a bombardment of the town by 
heavy guns, but the guns did not arrive and he had to strip 
the defences of Ostend and such ships as he could lay his 
hands on to supply, in some part, the deficiency. A fleet was 
to have co-operated with him, protecting his right flank and 
joining in the bombardment; the fleet never appeared, and his 
army was exposed to constant annoyance from the French 
gunboats off the coast. 

From the start it was obvious that the Duke had no chance 
of capturing Dunkirk; the real question was whether the 
French would allow him to get away from the trap in which 
he had ensconced himself—a danger far more imminent than 
the Allies realised. 

Since the appointment of Carnot to the control of military 
affairs, the condition of the French Army had greatly improved. 
By the institution of a levy en masse without exemption or 
substitution, half a million men of the flower of French man- 
hood had been brought to the colours. By the issue of blue 
uniforms to all troops, the dissensions between the old Regular 
Army and the National Guard had been ended and the two 
united into a National Army. By the creation of factories, 
arms, ammunition, and equipment had been supplied to that 
army. Most important of all, Carnot had, as has been said 
before, realised the vital importance of England and Dunkirk, 
and had concentrated all available troops for the relief of 
that place. 
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The force thus assembled was placed under the command of 
Houchard, and on 6th September the latter fell with over- 
whelming numbers upon Freytag’s extended line, and, in spite 
of a gallant fight by the Hanoverians, drove it back behind 
the Poperinghe-Bergues road, whilst at Dunkirk a sortie of 
the garrison pinned the besieging troops to their ground. 
Freytag’s force concentrated round the village of Hondschoote, 
and were now in a much better position to fulfil their role 
of covering army than in the extended position from which 
they had just been driven, but they had suffered heavy losses 
and their commander had been wounded. On 8th September, 
Houchard attacked again, whilst the garrison of Dunkirk made 
another sortie. The Hanoverians again fought stoutly, but 
their ammunition ran out, and, as their left was in danger of 
being turned, their new commander, Walmoden, decided that 
he had no course but to retire upon Furnes. The Duke of 
York’s position was now critical in the extreme; had the 
French pushed forward vigorously and captured Furnes the 
whole of his army must have been captured. He rightly 
judged that his only course was to abandon his lines, including 
camp and heavy guns, and to join Walmoden at Furnes. 
Fortunately for him Houchard had failed to follow up his 
success, so that the Duke was able to concentrate his whole 
army again and to escape from his self-imposed trap with a 
loss, for the whole of these operations, of some 10,000 men. 

At this critical moment the English Government decided to 
undertake operations in three subsidiary theatres—the West 
Indies, La Vendée, and Toulon—and with this object began 
to demand troops and guns from the Duke of York, who was 


himself sorely in need of reinforcements. His position at 


Furnes was still extremely serious, but Houchard failed to 
grasp his opportunity—a mistake which was to take him to 
the guillotine—and turned instead to the relief of Le Quesnoy. 
After a success against the Duke at Menin he was twice beaten 
by the Austrians, at Courtrai and Avesnes le Sec, whilst in 
Alsace the French suffered a further defeat at the hands of 
the Duke of Brunswick. It might have been hoped that these 
successes would encourage the Allies to march upon their 
objective—Paris—but, instead, Coburg settled down to besiege 
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Maubeuge, while the Duke of York’s force was strung out 
along a vast front in Flanders, employed in nothing but the 
supply of reinforcements for the West Indies. Even the siege 
of Maubeuge came to nothing, for Coburg was beaten by the 
new French commander, Jourdan, at Wattignies, whilst a 
French advance along the coast against Nieuport, the British 
base, was only checked by the Duke of York’s rapid concentra- 
tion of his scattered forces, and by the hasty return from 
England of the battalions which had been removed for the 
West Indian expedition. The campaign of 1793 ended in 
much the same position as it had begun, both sides having 
suffered heavy losses. 

The new year found the Allies in the same state of dissension 1794. 
as before, Austria and Prussia in particular having little idea 
beyond the frustration of one another’s ambitions in Poland. 
After protracted negotiations which, as usual, were finally 
settled by the application of British gold, it was decided to 
continue the campaign against the Republic, under the supreme 
direction of the Emperor of Austria himself. Mack, the 
Austrian Chief of Staff, submitted a plan of campaign which (General 
at least had the merit of aiming at the capture of Paris, but M*p 4-) 
as it also embraced the siege of countless frontier fortresses 
and postulated the employment of 350,000 troops it was of 
little more than academic interest to the Allies, whose com- 
bined forces amounted to no more than 160,000 men all told. 
The French, on the other hand, had concentrated 240,000 men 
on this front, and, on the advice of Carnot, who realised the 
importance to the young Republic of an early end of the war, 
had decided on an ambitious offensive, their plan being to 
turn both flanks of the Allies by a simultaneous advance 
along the Lys in the north and the Sambre in the south. 
The beginning of April found the allied army extended, as 
usual, along an endless cordon from the sea at Nieuport to 
Maubeuge on the Sambre, with a flank thrown back as far as 
Dinant on the Meuse; but with this difference from last 
year, that the British were no longer next the sea but in 
the centre at St. Amant, their line of communication, supply 
—and retreat—thus crossing that of Clerfaye’s Austrians, 
who now held the right. The British troops present at the 
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beginning of the campaign amounted to no more than seven 
battalions of foot, including the four battalions of Guards, and 
some twenty-five squadrons of horse. 

With Mack’s plan impracticable, Coburg and the Emperor 
fell back upon an unambitious programme of sieges, beginning 
with the investment of Landrecies. In preparation for this 
siege, eight columns of the Allies attacked some scattered 
French formations which were posted in the neighbourhood of 
the town. The action was indeterminate and uninteresting, 
but the Guards had some stiff fighting before they succeeded 
in driving the enemy from their objective, the village of Vaux. 
A certain amount of desultory fighting took place in connec- 
tion with the French efforts to relieve Landrecies, fighting 
only distinguished by two extremely brilliant cavalry actions 
at Villers-en-Cauchie and Beaumont, on the downs between 
Cambrai and Le Cateau, wherein small forces of British and 
Austrian cavalry completely overthrew French formations of 
all arms, inflicting very heavy casualties, both physical and 
moral, upon the enemy, with comparatively little loss to 
themselves. 

Towards the end of April, however, Carnot’s main offensive 
against Northern Flanders was launched, and at once assumed 
dangerous proportions. Masking Ypres, Pichegru, who now 
commanded the French forces in the field, moved rapidly 
forward against Courtrai and Menin, sweeping aside the resist- 
ance of Clerfaye’s Austrians. Courtrai fell without a blow, 
Menin after a short siege. The allied right was completely 
broken, while at the same time their left was pushed back 
behind the Sambre. Had Pichegru pressed on as vigorously 
as he had begun it is quite likely that Carnot’s ambitious plan 
would have met with decisive success, but his nerve failed 
him, and after the capture of Menin he halted to await events. 
As usual under such circumstances, events did not keep him 
waiting long, nor, when they occurred, did they justify his 
waiting. On 30th April Landrecies fell and Coburg was able 
to send the Duke of York with 25,000 men to support Clerfaye. 
Pichegru’s great opportunity had gone. 

The Duke took up a position north-west of Tournai, where 
he was promptly attacked by a French force emerging from 
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Lille, but he beat it off without great difficulty, the cavalry 
again dispersing a large force of French infantry, though it 
is noticeable that the latter fought much more stoutly on this 
occasion than they had previously done—the French steel was 
beginning to temper. Coburg now made a virtue of necessity 
by concentrating all his available forces, to the number of 
some 60,000, in the neighbourhood of Tournai, where he was 
in a position to act with great effect against the enemy’s com- 
munications, but the value of this strategic concentration was 
entirely discounted by the tactical dispersion which was to 
follow. His main plan was sound enough, being designed to 
cut off the French army which was operating against Clerfaye 
north of Courtrai from its base at Lille, but the means he 
adopted to achieve this end were well calculated to lead his 
troops into disaster. 

All operations designed by Austrian commanders of this Tourcoing, 
period are difficult to describe, dealing as they do with the oe 
movements of isolated columns, and the battle which followed (Map 20, 
is no exception to the rule. Coburg’s main force was divided ‘*!"8?-'4%) 
into five columns, of which the first (numbered from the 
right), consisting of Hanoverians under Busche, was directed 
against Dottignies and Mouscron ; the second, Austrians under 
Otto, against Leers, Wattrelos, and Tourcoing; the third, 
British and Austrians under the Duke of York, against Lannoy, 
Roubaix, and Mouveaux ; the fourth, Austrians under Kinsky, 
against Bouvines, on the River Marque; the fifth, Austrians 
under the Archduke Charles, against Pont-4-Marcq ; the two 
last-named being ordered, after having crossed the Marque, to 
swing north, and, moving between that river and Lille, to 
join the Duke of York at Mouveaux. While these operations 
were in progress Clerfaye was to cross the Lys above Menin 
and fall upon the left rear of the enemy somewhere about 
Linselles. What the 80,000 Frenchmen were supposed to be 
doing while these elaborate manceuvres were going on it is 
difficult to say, unless, as in a children’s game, they were 
expected to stand with their hands over their eyes till Coburg 
shouted ‘Ready’! The plan, in effect, was a beautiful one 
if there had been no enemy and the columns could have 
been moved by some mechanical device operated from 4 
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central keyboard, to the elimination of that disturbing factor, 
human error. 

In real life, however, the human factor was soon in evidence. 
To begin with, Clerfaye, with a quarter of the whole force, 
was a day late, and though he did eventually cross the Lys he 
recrossed it—in which he was fortunate—without in any way 
affecting the issue of events. Of the five southern columns, 
Busche reached Mouscron without much difficulty but was 
counter-attacked and driven back to Dottignies. Otto occupied 
successively Leers, Wattrelos, and Tourcoing, according to 
plan. The Duke of York, meeting with more opposition, sent 
his Guards successively against Lannoy and Roubaix, which 
they carried at the point of the bayonet, the latter place against 
superior numbers. Having no news of the columns on his 
flank, the Duke decided that it would be courting disaster to 
advance any farther. He therefore moved his main body 
back to Lannoy, leaving the Guards to hold Roubaix. No 
sooner had he done so than he received a direct order from the 
Emperor to push on to Mouveaux. The Duke protested that 
his troops were exhausted, that darkness was coming on, and 
that to advance against Mouveaux with his flanks exposed 
was to invite catastrophe: all to no avail; the Emperor 
insisted, and the Duke had no course but to pull his tired men 
out of their bivouacs and set out once more. With the Guards 
still acting as advanced guard the column approached 
Mouveaux, which it found strongly garrisoned and fortified. 
Nevertheless, without hesitation the Guards flung themselves 
against the village and swept the French in headlong rout 
before them, while the light cavalry played havoc among the 
fugitives. 

So much for the centre column. To the left, the fourth and 
fifth columns under Kinsky and the Archduke Charles had 
reached the River Marque after great delay and, after some 
desultory fighting, had secured the crossings, but beyond that 
they did not go, so that the Duke of York’s anxiety as to the 
safety of at least one of his flanks was fully justified. Briefly, 
the position at midnight on 17th/18th May was as follows: 
The two columns of Otto and the Duke of York in the centre 
had reached their destination, and, on a front of barely three 
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miles, were strung out to a depth of nearly five, with both 
flanks fully exposed ; for, on the right, Busche’s leading troops 
were four miles in rear of those of Otto and the same distance 
away, whilst, on the left, Kinsky was actually four miles 
behind the rearmost troops of the Duke of York’s column, 
with the Archduke Charles echeloned even farther back, thus 
leaving the Duke’s long left flank fully exposed to attack from 
the large French force in and around Lille. With the com- 
plete failure of four out of his six columns (including Clerfaye) 
to fulfil their allotted functions, with the resulting perilous 
position of the remaining two, it might be thought that 
the Emperor would have set himself to extricate the latter 
from their plight, but he seems to have ignored all possibility 
of action on the part of the French, and issued, instead, direc- 
tions for a continuation of the attack on the following day. 
Otto and the Duke of York were ordered to swing right-handed 
and attack Mouscron, while Kinsky and the Archduke Charles 
were to move up to the neighbourhood of Lannoy. 

In the meantime the French had presumably come to the 
conclusion that the game might reasonably be considered to 
have reached a stage at which they were entitled to start 
‘seeking’; they spent the night, therefore, in making dis- 
positions calculated to bring 40,000 men down upon the front 
and right flank of the Otto-York spearhead, while 20,000 
more, under Bonnaud, issuing from Lille, attacked it from the 
left and left rear. Day had scarcely broken, therefore, when 18th May 
Otto found himself assailed in front and flank by overwhelming ci 
numbers of the enemy. After a stubborn fight, a retreat was 
ordered to Wattrelos, but Wattrelos was already in the hands of 
the enemy. Otto thereupon decided to make his way by a side 
road to Roubaix, but he was met by Bonnaud’s troops who had 
already crossed the road between the latter place and Lannoy. 
Assailed on all sides, Otto’s formations at last fell into confusion 
and, breaking up, fled in disorder across country to Leers. 

This left the Duke of York’s column completely isolated, 
and how these troops extricated themselves from their position 
can only be regarded as a miracle. Hardly had the French 
attack upon Mouveaux begun, when Roubaix was in the hands 
of Bonnaud’s advanced troops, and the Duke found himself 
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completely cut off from Abercromby and the Guards in 
Mouveaux. Abercromby had been ordered to hold the latter 
place at all costs, and now, in default of orders from the Duke, 
he did hold on for nearly three hours before deciding that he 
must retire. But by this time Bonnaud was astride the road 
in his rear, while the French troops who had driven Otto 
from Tourcoing and Wattrelos were coming down upon 
Roubaix from the north and east. In spite of this the Guards 
Brigade, with its light companies acting as skirmishers on the 
flanks, and covered by two regiments of British light cavalry 
in rear, slowly forced its way through the swarming French- 
men and actually got safely through the town of Roubaix, 
though French cannon firing down the streets of the town 
and French marksmen in the houses threw the cavalry into 
great confusion and nearly led to complete disaster. Still 
surrounded by the enemy, the column approached Lannoy, 
only to find it held in strength by the enemy. There was now 
no alternative but to strike across country and this was done, 
the troops still retaining their formation in the most admirable 
way. The country was intersected by hedges and ditches, 
and great difficulty was experienced in getting the guns through 
these latter, but the dashing charges of the cavalry kept the 
enemy at a distance and at last the brigade reached Nechin, 
where the French pursuit ceased. 

Of the remainder of the Duke’s column, Fox’s Brigade of 
the Line, west of Roubaix, had stubbornly opposed Bonnaud’s 
advance from Lille, until, finding itself isolated, it had retired 
across country to Leers; the Hessians had held on for some 
time in Lannoy, in which two battalions had eventually been 
captured ; whilst the Austrian battalions had abandoned 
Roubaix and retreated rather sooner than was quite creditable. 
While these two columns were thus gallantly extricating them- 
selves from their desperate position, the rest of Coburg’s army 
had remained motionless ; though within sound of the heavy 
firing, neither Busche on the right nor Kinsky and the Arch- 
duke on the left had stirred hand or foot to help the comrades 
whom their own failure of the previous day had placed in 
such straits, and it is difficult to know whether the inaction 
of these commanders or the incredible folly of the Emperor 
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is the more worthy of anger and contempt. Certain it is that 
the British never forgave the Austrians for thus leaving them 
to their fate, whilst the Austrian soldiers themselves were 
disgusted and furious at the turpitude of their own commanders. 
The Guards Brigade lost 200 officers and men during the two 
days’ fighting, while the total losses of the Allies amounted to 
3000, an astonishingly small total when one considers that 
some 15,000 troops under Otto and the Duke of York were at 
one time in a position from which the French ought never 
to have allowed a man of them to escape. 

It is to the credit of the Emperor—more perhaps to his heart 
than to his head—that this reverse did not deter him from 
planning a further attack, based upon the same strategic 
principles but taking the form of a much more concentrated 
attack, directed upon Mouscron. The French, however, elated 
at their success—they might more profitably have been ashamed 
at its partial nature—decided to take the offensive themselves. 
The Allies had taken up a semicircular position to the north- 
west and west of Tournai, with their right resting on the 
Scheldt at Pont-a-Chin and their left on the high ground south 
of the citadel; a line of outposts occupied a more extended 
perimeter of the same semicircle. On 23rd May the French Pont-a-Chin, 
attacked this position in great force, but were finally beaten a _ 
off with the loss of 6000 men, the feature of the day being a 
magnificent counter-attack by which Fox’s Brigade of the 
Line recaptured the vital position of Pont-a-Chin, posses- 
sion of which would have enabled the French to cross the 
Scheldt and cut the Emperor’s communications. The Guards 
Brigade was held in reserve throughout the day and did not 
come into action. 

What remains to tell of the year’s campaign makes gloomy 
reading. The Austrian Government’s one idea was to end the 
war and get to grips with Prussia in Poland. The outlook 
was relieved for a time by the crushing defeat which Kaunitz 
was enabled to inflict upon the French army on the Sambre, 
thanks to the authorities in Paris having sent a civil deputa- 
tion to command that army, but the Austrian moral had sunk 
too low to allow of their taking advantage of this success ; 
Mack resigned, and the Emperor returned to Vienna. 
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Pichegru now decided to continue the northern offensive, 
but before he could do this it was necessary for him to take 
Ypres. He therefore settled down to invest it, leaving a 
covering army at Menin and on the Paschendaele ridge to 
watch Coburg and Clerfaye. Clerfaye made scarcely any 
attempt to relieve the town, and though the Duke of York 
urged the vital importance of the place he could not rouse 
Coburg to action. On 19th June, therefore, Ypres surrendered 
and Pichegru was free to continue his advance. One good 
effect the loss of Ypres did have, and that was that fear for 
the loss of Ostend induced the British Government to despatch 
10,000 troops to the latter place under Lord Moira, and though 
a large proportion of these troops were untrained and even 
unclothed, they did eventually afford some assistance to their 
sorely-tried comrades. In view of the continuous pressure on 
the Sambre, Coburg had transferred himself and the greater 
part of his army to that flank, leaving the Duke of York with 
barely 8000 men to guard the passages of the Scheldt, while 
Clerfaye retired before Pichegru to Ghent. Coburg made a 
last attempt to relieve Charleroi and stem the oncoming tide 
but he was beaten at Fleurus, and from this point the story is 
one of continuous retreat. Coburg’s retirement uncovered the 
Duke’s left flank; Pichegru at Oudenarde had only to cross 
the Scheldt in order to sever his line of retreat. Fortunately 
Pichegru was restrained by orders from Carnot, who was 
contemplating an invasion of England, and the Duke of York 
was able to slip away in the direction of Brussels. 

It was now arranged that the army should be redistributed 
so that the various contingents of each nation should be 
brought together and on their own line of retreat—an arrange- 
ment sound enough in itself but ominous of the future. The 
British therefore moved across to the northern flank, having 
the Dutch next to them and the Austrians all together on the 
south. About this time four more light companies of the 
Guards arrived from England, and a light battalion was formed. 
The French pressure continued steadily, though it was not 
nearly so heavy as it should have been; the allied lines of 
retreat diverged more and more until before the end of July 
the armies finally separated, the Austrians retiring behind the 
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Meuse at Maestricht, while the Allies turned north into Holland. 
Freed at last from Austrian control and Austrian methods, 
the Duke of York, refusing the Dutch request that he should 
spin his army out in a cordon along the frontier or pen it up 
in the fortresses, concentrated it in the neighbourhood of 
Bois-le-Duc, whence he was in a position to meet an invasion 
either from the south, by way of Bergen-op-Zoom and Breda, 
or from the east, by way of Grave and Nimeguen. But the 
overwhelming numbers of the French enabled them to out- 
manoeuvre him, and he was compelled to fall back successively 
behind the Maas (Meuse) and the Waal, while the Austrians 
retired behind the Rhine. In December the Duke was recalled 
to England and Walmoden took over the chief command. A 
prolonged and stubborn stand was made upon the Waal, but 
in January the frost became so severe that the river was frozen 
over and ceased to be an obstacle. Walmoden was therefore 
compelled to retreat once more, and he fell back, first behind 
the Leck (Rhine) and then behind the Yssel. 

Even then, though the French pressure was slackening, there 
was no respite for the British troops. Throughout the retreat 
the attitude of the inhabitants had been most hostile, and the 
army had experienced great difficulty as regards billets and 
sustenance. In the sparsely populated district of the Yssel 
there was no chance, in the face of hostile inhabitants, of 
procuring provisions for the troops, and there was no alter- 
native but to continue the retreat into Germany. Striking 
eastwards from Zutphen, the exhausted army set out upon the 
last sixty miles of its march to the Ems. 

The sufferings of the troops during this prolonged retreat 
were terrible in the extreme. At times they had to march 
for hours across trackless wastes whereon it was impossible 
to find food or shelter from the biting cold. The frost was 
terribly severe and hundreds of men and horses were frozen 
to death, the scene at times presaging the horrors of the 
retreat from Moscow. It cannot be denied that the discipline 
of the troops fell away considerably, and that looting and 
drunkenness were rife throughout the army ; a state of affairs 
largely brought about by the inferior quality of the officers, 
many of whom had obtained their commissions and even their 
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promotion in return for money and recruits. Although losing 
heavily through cold and sickness, the troops had few oppor- 
tunities of distinguishing themselves in action with the enemy, 
though there was constant rear-guard fighting on a small scale. 
The Guards Brigade was engaged in a counter-attack at 
Bokstel, south of Bois-le-Duc, an action in which the future 
Duke of Wellington—then Colonel Arthur Wellesley, command- 
ing a regiment of the Line—was engaged with the French for 
the first time. Again, at Rhenen, on the Leck, during an 
important French attempt to cross that river, the Guards 
succeeded in regaining by a fine counter-attack a series of 
posts in which the enemy had obtained a footing. 

It was with feelings of unmixed relief that the army crossed 
the Dutch frontier into Prussian territory and took up a 
position on the Ems, north of Munster, but they found little 
improvement even here in their reception by the inhabitants. 
Their troubles were nearly over, though; by the end of 
February the British Government had realised that in view 
of the practical defection of all her Allies it was useless to keep 
an army on the Continent, and issued orders for its recall. 
By the middle of April the whole army was aboard ship, the 
Guards being the last to embark at Bremen at the mouth of 
the Weser. So ended the inglorious campaigns of the First 
Coalition. The French armies, inferior in quality as they 
were, had everywhere swept their enemies from the soil of 
France and even occupied large tracts of territory belonging 
to the Allies. 

The failure of the Coalition was partly due to the pernicious 
doctrines of the Austrian commanders, but much more was it 
due to the mutual jealousy and mistrust which prevented 
Austria and Prussia from giving their whole-hearted attention 
to the task of beating the Republican armies. But to English- 
men the chief cause for wonder must be the fact that during 
the greater part of these two years of fighting the British 
contingent, exclusive of German mercenaries, consisted of no 
more than one brigade of Guards, one brigade of the Line, 
and a few regiments of cavalry, whilst even these were often 
considerably under strength. Where was the rest of the 
British Army? For the answer to that question we must look 
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to the man responsible for it, and perhaps the shade of Pitt 
would answer: ‘My father conquered Canada in Germany ; 
I tried to conquer France in the West Indies.’ All through 
the early years of the great struggle with France, Pitt poured 
the flower of the British Army into those far-off islands, there 
to perish by thousands, a few at the hands of French soldiers, 
more in hopeless struggle against the negro swarms, but most 
of all by sickness and disease. In this book we cannot tell 
the tragic story of the West Indies, but the reader must 
remember that from 1793 to 1807 for one British soldier who | 
fell before a French bullet or bayonet in the decisive theatre, 
ten perished miserably from disease in one of the most inex- 
cusable ‘ side-shows ’ to which soldiers were ever sent. 


(a) 1795- 
1799. 


France, 1795. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE RISE OF NAPOLEON 


AFTER the withdrawal from Holland early in 1795, the Foot 
Guards were not employed in action until 1798, but in order 
to keep the story connected we must glance briefly at the 
general course of events. The Dutch, who during the retreat 
through Holland had shown marked partiality for the Revolu- 
tionary troops, left the Coalition early in 1795 and shortly 
afterwards entered into an active alliance with the Republic. 
This defection was soon followed by that of Prussia, anxious 
to give undivided attention to the partition of Poland, 
whilst other, lesser, allies, particularly in the Mediterranean, 
followed suit. To balance these misfortunes, a Triple Alliance 
was formed between England, Austria, and Russia, the final 
partition of Poland having released the two latter from their 
mutual antagonism, but this was not destined to last long, 
the death of Catherine the Great in November 1796 causing 
the withdrawal of Russia. 

In France the fall of Robespierre and the end of the Terror 
had seen a decided turn in the direction of moderation, though 
at the cost of losing Carnot, who was driven from the War 
Office, but in October 1795 the Convention came to an end, 
being replaced by a Directory of five, including Carnot. The 
high-handed manner in which this change was brought about 
led to an insurrection by the moderates which was instantly 
crushed by the young general, Napoleon Buonaparte. The 
condition of the French finances was by now desperate and 
might well have induced a saner Government to seek stability 
along the paths of peace, but to the Directory war was the 
royal remedy for all ills, financial or otherwise, for, they argued, 
in war—particularly in victorious war—you can billet and feed 


your armies at the expense of your enemies, whilst the plunder 
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of conquered cities will help to swell the coffers of your treasury 
—not to mention the pockets of the Directors. These senti- 
ments were encouraged by the final collapse of the counter- 
revolution in La Vendée and by the sweeping success of the 
young Buonaparte in Italy, which resulted in heavy losses to 
the Austrians, the collapse of the powerful State of Naples, 
and finally—most serious of all—the withdrawal of the English 
fleet from the Mediterranean. The French invasion of Austria 
across the Rhine had been checked, first by Wiirmser and then 
by the Archduke Charles, who was beginning to show unex- 
pected ability as a commander, but in 1797 the rapid advance 
of Buonaparte—now more popularly known as Napoleon—from 
the direction of Italy forced Austria to sue for peace, wherein, 
by the terms of the Treaty of Campo Formio, she ceded her 
Belgian territory to France and recognised the French ‘ sphere 
of influence ’ in Northern Italy. 
England was now alone. 


1796. 


1797. 


Let us see, then, how matters stood with England. On his England. 


recall at the end of 1794 the Duke of York had been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the Home Forces, in which capacity 
he did most excellent service. One of his most notable achieve- 
ments was the creation of training centres. There is no need 
to enlarge on the functions and value of these establishments, 
but to Guardsmen it is interesting to know that Warley was 
then allotted to the Brigade of Guards. Gradual improve- 
ment was effected in such matters as clothing, equipment, and 
organisation. But great difficulties remained with regard to 
recruiting, partly from the dread of being sent to die a miserable 
death in the West Indies, and partly from the inadequacy 
and irregularity of pay. In this regard one must mention the 
two naval mutinies at Spithead and the Nore, the former 
particularly being a result of the wholly justifiable grievances 
of the sailors. It is worthy of note that these mutinies were 
immediately followed by the substantial increases in pay to 
the Army which the Duke had so long and so ineffectually 
urged. The semi-mutinous state of the Navy and the still 
unsatisfactory condition of the Army were serious indeed when 
one considers the situation with which the country was faced. 
England not only stood alone ; she was faced now by a coalition 


Ireland. 


France, 1797. 
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of the most formidable naval powers of the Continent—France, 
Holland, and Spain. But the British sailors were not long in 
proving that though they had learnt to grumble they had not 
forgotten how to fight. The Spanish fleet was destroyed by 
Jervis at Cape St. Vincent in February 1797, and the Dutch 
by Duncan at Camperdown in October of the same year. 
Great, however, as had been the peril of this naval coalition, 
there was an even graver peril near at home. 

Ireland had watched the progress of the French Revolution 
with a sympathy and enthusiasm that had even united 
Catholics and Protestants in a common fellowship, and though 
this fellowship was frequently strained by religious quarrels, 
it created a very real menace to England. In December 1796 
a French fleet with 18,000 soldiers on board had actually 
reached the Irish coast and had only been dispersed by the 
action of the elements. The tension continued until in May . 
1798 it broke into open rebellion. Though there was little 
real force behind the rebellion, it was sufficient to expose the 
inefficiency of the British troops in Ireland. So unsatisfactory 
was the situation that a Guards Brigade consisting of 3rd Bn. 
First Guards, Ist Bn. Third Guards, and lst Bn. Coldstream 
Guards was sent over from England, but none of these troops 
were actively employed. In August a force of 1000 French 
regulars under Gencral Humbert landed in County Mayo, but 
after defeating a mixed force of regulars and militia under 
Lake it surrendered to Cornwallis early in September and the 
rebellion was at an end. 

We must now go back a few months and look at the position 
in France. By the beginning of 1797, ‘moderate’ opinion, 
headed by Carnot, had again become so prominent that the 
Directory decided to resort once more to force, and, encouraged 
by Napoleon, they seized the leaders of the ‘ moderate ’ party 
and drove Carnot into flight. At the end of the year, amid 
scenes of wild enthusiasm, Napoleon, conqueror of Italy, 
returned to Paris, with his head full of schemes for world 
dominion. He at once began preparations for the invasion of 
England, collecting boats from Holland and assembling an 
army in the neighbourhood of Dunkirk. He soon realised, 
however, that the scheme was impracticable without com- 
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mand of the sea, which there was no immediate prospect of 

his possessing. He turned, therefore, to Egypt, with India 1798. 
and an Eastern Empire in the distance, and at the beginning 

of May 1798 sailed from Toulon with 30,000 men. A few 

days later there slipped into the Mediterranean under the flag 

of Nelson, a small fleet of twelve British ships that was destined 

to bring those dreams of Eastern Empire to the dust. But 
though Napoleon himself had departed to the East, the fear of 
invasion remained ever present in the minds of the English. 

With the idea of hindering the French preparations, and oan, May 
particularly the passage of boats from Holland, the Government * 
despatched an expedition, consisting of four light companies 
of the First Guards, two of the Coldstream, two of the Third 
Guards, and eight light and grenadier companies of the Line, 
to land near Ostend and destroy the lock gates of the canal 
which ran between the latter and Bruges. After a delay of 
some days owing to unfavourable weather, the expedition sailed, 
and though the ship carrying the four companies of the First 
Guards was blown out of its course, the remainder of the 
troops were landed at the selected spot. Practically no 
opposition was encountered, the lock was destroyed, and the 
force returned to the shore, but the weather was now so rough 
that it was found impossible to re-embark. During the night 
French reinforcements came up from all directions and, soon 
after dawn, attacked the small British force in overwhelming 
numbers. The British fought desperately for two hours, but, 
after losing nearly 200 men, their commander decided that to 
continue, with no prospect of escape or relief, was simply 
waste of life. He therefore surrendered with the 1100 sur- 
vivors. The four companies of First Guards, whose ship had 
been blown so much out of its course that they were not able 
to take part in the landing, were thus the sole survivors of 
this rash expedition. 

But it was in the south of Europe and Egypt that the 
main events of this period were passing, and here things were 
beginning to go amiss with the French. Napoleon had met 
with considerable successes in his battles with the Turks, but 
all these were discounted by the destruction of his fleet by 
Nelson at the battle of the Nile, which left him and his armies 
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practically prisoners in Egypt. This crushing disaster stirred 
the enemies of the Republic to renewed hope and vigour, and 
in December a formal alliance was made between England, 
Russia, and Turkey, to be joined early in 1799 by Austria. 
Opposed to the new alliance were France, Holland, Spain, 
Switzerland, and some of the Italian States. France, in spite 
of her conscription measures in 1798, now found herself heavily 
outnumbered in the south-east, and during the course of the 
spring and summer a combined force of Russians and Austrians 
under Suvoroff swept the French armies out of Northern Italy, 
while the Archduke Charles invaded Switzerland from the east. 
So serious was the situation that a new Directory took the 
place of the old in Paris and Bernadotte was appointed to 
the War Office, but these steps would not in themselves have 
saved France had not the Austrian Government, with ite 
jealousy of Russia, and its tortuous diplomatic intrigues, com- 
pletely dislocated the plans of the Archduke and Suvoroff. 
When Napoleon, after his failure at Acre, deserted his army 
and landed in Italy, the tide of allied success had already 
turned. 
% * * & * x * 

England’s part in the Alliance had at first been purely that 
of treasurer, but towards the end of the summer Pitt decided 
that her aid should take a more concrete form. He and his 
colleagues therefore set about producing a series of alternative 
plans whereby a few English battalions were to land in Holland 
and encourage a mythical counter-revolution which was to 
restore the House of Orange, or, alternatively, to co-operate 
with a no less visionary invasion of Holland by Prussia. Each 
scheme produced was more impracticable than the last, and 
eventually Abercromby was despatched with 10,000 men and 
directions to land anywhere he thought fit between the Island 
of Walcheren in the south-west and the River Ems in the 
north-east. As Fortescue says, Abercromby was told to ‘ go 
to Holland and do something,’ a type of order which exists 
to-day in the form: ‘ Make a demonstration’ and ‘Clear up 
the situation.’ Abercromby’s force consisted of two brigades 
of Guards and three brigades of the Line, the latter composed 
principally of militiamen hastily collected from innumerable 
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different units and told off into battalions, untrained and 
insufficiently clothed and equipped. Of the two Guards 
Brigades, the lst, under D’Oyley, consisted of 3rd Bn. First 
Guards and a composite grenadier battalion; the 2nd, under 
Burrard, of Ist Bn. Coldstream Guards and Ist Bn. Third 
Guards. 

Abercromby had decided to land at Helder, at the extreme Helder. 
north of that strip of Holland which lies west of the Zuyder aie ve 
Zee. Unfavourable weather prevented his disembarkation for 
some days after his appearance off the coast of Holland, so 
that the Dutch commander, Daendels, had ample warning of 
his approach, and was able to concentrate a force of 10,000 
Dutch and French troops to oppose the landing. The coast 
of Holland in this part consists of a narrow strip of sand-dunes 
which keep the sea away from the low-lying meadows behind 
them; the meadows themselves are intersected by canals, 
ditches, and dykes, and the movement of troops is only possible 
by the roads which run along the dykes. Being uncertain of 
the exact spot at which the British would land, Daendels 
distributed his troops over a very wide front, some lining the 
dyke which bordered the eastern edge of the dunes, while 
formed bodies were concealed in the various villages—Huis- 
duinen, Kleine and Groote Keten, Petten—along the shore, 
from which they could attack any landing force in flank. 
Abercromby had, of course, been sent off without any flat- 
bottomed boats to help him in his landing, so that he had to 
rely solely upon the ships’ boats, which were unsuitable in 
design and insufficient in number for the purpose. 

Early on the morning of 27th August one and a half brigades Helder land- 
of the Line set off for the shore at a point half-way between ree " aa 
Helder and Petten, and though several boats capsized, and 
many soldiers and sailors were drowned, the Dutch made no 
attempt to oppose the landing. Owing to the inexperience of 
the Navy in this class of work the troops were put ashore 
without any semblance of order, brigades, battalions, and 
companies being mixed up in the most inextricable confusion. 
Nevertheless, they at once pushed forward into the dunes 
and, meeting two battalions of the Dutch that were coming 
up to attack, drove them southwards towards Groote Keten. 
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Here, however, they came under close artillery and musketry 
fire and fell back to the beach in some confusion, being pressed 
hard by fresh battalions emerging from Groote Keten, while 
another force moved down from Huisduinen in the north to 
attack their left flank. Jumbled together in a confused mass 
on a narrow strip of beach, with no room to mancuvre and 
still less ability to do so, it would have gone ill with these 
British battalions had not the guns of the fleet caught the 
enemy in flank and driven them back to cover. At the same 
time, D’Oyley’s lst Guards Brigade landed at the same spot 
and John Moore’s Brigade farther north, the latter arriving 
in time to check the flank attack from Huisduinen. 

Throughout the day confused fighting continued among the 
sandhills, but the Dutch were unable to drive the British from 
their foothold on the shore, and eventually retired south- 
wards, whilst the Huisduinen brigade took shelter in the 
fortress of Helder. Abercromby ordered Moore’s and Burrard’s 
brigades to attack the fortress at dawn the next day, but the 
garrison slipped away to the east during the night and rejoined 
their comrades in the south. Two days later the Dutch fleet, 
to the number of 25 ships, surrendered to a British squadron 
without firing a shot. The losses of the British during the 
landing amounted to about 500, those of D’Oyley’s 1st Guards 
Brigade to 60, whilst those of the enemy, according to their 
own account, were nearly three times as large. 

In spite of this initial success, Abercromby did not feel 
justified in entering upon further offensive operations until he 
received further reinforcements of men and equipment from 
England. To begin with, he had neither horses nor transport 
wagons, and the nature of the country through which he 
would have to advance was not such as would provide him 
with subsistence for his army. In addition to this, with the 
exception of the Guards and one battalion of Highlanders, his 
troops were practically untrained and undisciplined—no match 
for the veteran French troops that would certainly be brought 
up to oppose him. Until reinforcements should arrive, there- 
fore, he took up a strong defensive position, with his right on 
the German Ocean at Petten, his left on the Zuyder Zee at 
Oude Sluis, and his front covered by the Zype Canal, with 
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advanced troops along a high dyke half a mile in front of the 
canal, and in the villages of Krabbendam, Eenigenburg, and 
St. Maarten. The most vulnerable part of this line was the 
angle at Zype Sluis and the flank running from that point to 
Petten on the seashore. Zype Sluis itself was held by the 
20th Regiment of the Line, while the two Guards Brigades were 
responsible for the flank referred to. 

In the meantime, as Abercromby had expected, large rein- 
forcements of Dutch and French troops, amounting in all to 
some 20,000 men, were collecting in the neighbourhood of 
Alkmaar under the command of the French General Brune, 
who decided to attack Abercromby before the latter should be 


reinforced. Accordingly, on the morning of 10th September, The Zype, 


he advanced in force against the British right, directing one 
column of 7000 French against Petten, a column of 6000 Dutch 
against Zype Sluis and Krabbendam, and a similar force against 
Eenigenburg. Abercromby, however, was aware of his inten- 
tions, and the British force was ready for the attack. The 
French column on the British right was the first to come into 
action; advancing with great courage and impetuosity the 
first French line reached the foot of the dyke which the British 
were lining, but the steady fire of the Coldstream and Third 
Guards scattered the supporting columns. After repeated 
attempts the French retired with heavy losses, their leading 
troops being all killed or captured. The centre column cap- 
tured Eenigenburg and obtained a footing in Krabbendam, 
and for a time the situation was serious for the British, but the 
militiamen fought stoutly until the arrival of reinforcements 
enabled them to drive the Dutch troops out of both villages. 
The remaining column, whose objective, Eenigenburg, had been 
taken by the centre column, moved instead against St. Maarten, 
where it was successfully repulsed. At the end of the day 
the French and Dutch had everywhere been driven back with 
a loss of over 2000 men, whilst the British casualties amounted 
to no more than 200. 

Soon after this successful action, the Duke of York arrived 
with three more brigades of British infantry and 12,000 
Russians, the latter under the command of General Hermann. 
Although the Duke of York was now in command of nearly 
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50,000 men, his army was woefully deficient of transport, 
equipment, and even clothing, whilst the troops themselves, 
with the afore-mentioned exceptions, were untrained and un- 
reliable. In addition to this he was hampered by vague 
instructions from the Government regarding the encourage- 
ment of a counter-revolution and by the presence of the Prince 
of Orange and a rabble of so-called Dutch royalists. However, 
it was obvious that he could do no good by staying where he 
was, so he decided without further delay to attack Brune 
where he lay covering Alkmaar. Brune’s position can hardly 
be described as a ‘line,’ but his right lay at Oudkarspel and his 
left at Bergen on the edge of the dunes, whilst he had also 
fortified the villages of Warmenhuizen, Schoorldam, Schoorl, 
Groet, and Kamp, in advance of this line. The Duke decided 
to throw three columns against the front of this position, while 
sending a fourth to make a long detour round by the Zuyder 
Zee and come up on its right rear. Taking the three former 
separately, the right column, composed of Hermann’s Russians 
and Manners’ British Brigade, was directed upon Kamp, 
Groet, Schoorl, and Bergen ; the centre column, under Dundas, 
consisting of the two Guards Brigades and a Line brigade, 
was directed upon Warmenhuizen and Schoorldam ; the left 
column, under Pulteney, consisting of two Line brigades, was 
directed upon Oudkarspel. Abercromby was in command of 
the turning force, which, consisting of the equivalent of four 
brigades, was to move round the coast to Hoorn, twelve miles 
south-east of Oudkarspel, and thence south and west to come 
up in rear of Alkmaar. 

Bergen, 19th The attack was due to begin at dawn on 19th September, 

Sept. 1799. but the Russians were too impatient to wait for the appointed 
hour, and by two o’clock they were on the move. It is useless 
to try and describe their advance as a military manceuvre. 
All one can say is that they blundered along the roads and 
dykes in confused masses of roaring men, discharging their 
muskets in every direction, doing considerable damage to one 
another and little to the enemy, though they did sweep aside, 
by sheer weight, the barricades erected by the French. In 
this manner they passed through Kamp, Groet, and Schoorl, 
and came even to Bergen, suffering heavy losses all the way, 
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partly from their own fire and partly from that of the French, 
who now lined the copses on either side of the road. By the 
time the Russians had entered Bergen and begun to plunder 
it the French reserves began to arrive, and before long counter- 
attacks from each side put them in possession of the village 
again. The Russian horde now lumbered back down the road 
by which it had come, the French keeping pace with it on 
each side and pouring a murderous fire into its flanks, like a 
swarm of bees following and stinging a clumsy bear that has 
been after their honey. Fortunately, Manners’ Brigade was in 
Schoorl and was able for a time to check the French pursuit, 
but there was no hope of reorganising the Russians, who poured 
back into the northern villages and spent the rest of the day 
pillaging, drinking, and sleeping, or being killed, if the French 
could get at them. 

In the meantime the centre column had successfully captured - 
Warmenhuizen, three Russian battalions storming it from the 
east and the First Guards from the west, taking 500 prisoners 
and several guns. Dundas next sent the First Guards against 
Schoorldam, which they also captured without much difficulty, 
whilst the Third Guards were detached to keep touch with 
Pulteney’s column operating against Oudkarspel. By this 
time news of the Russian defeat had altered the whole outlook 
of affairs, and Dundas had to detach several battalions to help 
Manners in holding the French counter-attack. For a time 
the British held their ground, but towards afternoon the 
counter-attack became general and both Manners and Dundas 
were forced to fall back. The young militiamen now began 
to show signs of becoming demoralised, and there was a grave 
danger that the French and Dutch might push right on into 
the British lines, but the Guards, in spite of being utterly 
exhausted after thirteen hours’ marching and fighting, presented 
such a firm front that the enemy were checked. On the left 
Pulteney had succeeded, after heavy fighting, in taking 
Oudkarspel with some guns and several hundred prisoners, 
and had even pushed on to within a short distance of Alkmaar, 
but the failure on the right made it necessary to recall him. 

As to Abercromby’s column, it had reached Hoorn after a 
twenty-mile march, and had captured the garrison without 
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having to fire a shot, but the troops were so exhausted that 
Abercromby decided to wait at Hoorn till he got some news 
of the battle. By the time this news arrived the opportunity 
for effective action on his part was past, and he therefore 
returned to the British lines. More than a quarter of the 
Duke of York’s force had therefore taken no part in the action, 
whereas if these troops had been present at the decisive spot, 
they would no doubt have given a very different issue to the 
day. The losses of the British amounted to nearly 1500, more 
than half being ‘ missing ’ ; the losses of the Ist Guards Brigade 
amounted to 160. The Russians lost about 3000 men and 
20 guns. On the other hand, 3000 prisoners were taken by 
the British, mostly in Warmenhuizen and Schoorldam, and 
the French and Dutch must have lost no less heavily than 
the British in killed and wounded. | 
eee b> Nothing daunted by this failure, the Duke at once prepared 
Oct. 1799. | for a second attack upon Alkmaar, basing his plans upon the 
sounder principle of a concentrated attack upon the enemy’s 
left. But Brune had considerably strengthened his position 
since the first attack by inundations which covered his right 
flank and right rear, thus releasing troops for the defence of 
his centre and left, whilst the arrival of reinforcements, both 
Dutch and French, had brought his strength up to 25,000. 
The details of the Duke’s plan were as follows, the columns 
being numbered from theright: The first column, Abercromby’s, 
composed of D’Oyley’s Ist Guards Brigade and Moore’s, Cavan’s, 
and MacDonald’s Brigades of the Line, was directed to advance 
along the sand-dunes to Egmont-aan-(op)-Zee. ‘The second 
column, composed of Russians, under Essen, was directed 
along the road which bordered the east edge of the dunes, 
against Groet, Schoorl, and Bergen, as on 19th September. 
The third column, Dundas’, composed of Burrard’s 2nd Guards 
Brigade and Coote’s and Chatham’s Brigades of the Line, was 
allotted a mere complicated task, which must be described in 
detail. Coote’s Brigade was to move through the sand-dunes 
on the right of the Russians and endeavour to turn the French 
defences on the Bergen road from the right rear. Chatham's 
Brigade was to follow and support the Russians. Burrard’s 
Brigade was to move down the east side of the Great Northern 
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Canal, and, with the help of gunboats upon the canal itself, 
capture Schoorldam. The remaining three British brigades, 
under Pulteney, were responsible for the whole front from the 
Great Northern Canal to the Zuyder Zee, with the usual vague 
‘demonstrate and take advantage ’ instructions. 

The sand-dunes through which the main force of the British 
had to advance formed here anything but an ideal terrain for 
the movement of troops. From the beach they rose sheer 
for nearly a hundred feet to a ridge which ran parallel with 
the coast-line. A second ridge followed their eastern edge, 
and in between ran a series of lesser ridges, mixed up with 
a confusion of sandhills of all shapes and sizes. Opposite 
Bergen these hills rose to a height of a hundred and fifty feet 
and were covered with birch trees and scrub, forming in places 
a really dense obstacle. Away from the scrub the sand was 
soft and deep, the most difficult of all surfaces for a man to 
walk on. It is clear that, for heavily armed and accoutred 
troops, progress through this tract of country must have been 
extremely slow and exhausting, whilst it was quite impassable 
for guns and hardly less so for cavalry. Owing to the succes- 
sion of ridges and the high sandhills, it was impossible for 
troops to keep touch with one another and extremely difficult 
to keep direction. Such was the country into which Aber- 
cromby led his column on the morning of 2nd October. 

The ist Guards Brigade moved along the beach itself, 
Moore’s Brigade along the outer ridge, and MacDonald’s along 
the lower ground between the two main ridges. The move- 
ments of Cavan’s Brigade are not clear, but they probably 
followed the Guards along the beach. It was not long before 
French skirmishers were encountered, and MacDonald’s Brigade, 
in following these, was soon drawn from its proper line of 
advance and wandered away towards the east. Moore was 
therefore compelled to throw out a flank-guard on his left, the 
grenadier battalion of Guards being sent up from the beach to 
help him, and as this flank met with the firmest resistance 
throughout the advance it was echeloned back some distance 
behind the right. The French light troops fought extremely 
well among the sandhills and scrub, causing considerable loss 
to the more heavily built and accoutred British. In spite of 
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this, however, the column pressed steadily on and at the end 
of about five hours appeared before Egmont-aan-Zee, very 
tired, and with its right considerably in advance of its left. 
The French main body in front of Egmont, having so far taken 
no part in the action, were perfectly fresh, and they now fell 
with great impetuosity upon the right of Moore’s Brigade on 
the outer ridge of the dunes. Moore’s tired men were unable 
to face this heavy attack and soon began to give way, but 
the First Guards and some companies of Highlanders came up 
from the beach on their right, while three more battalions, 
including the grenadier battalion of the Guards, moved forward 
on their left and checked the French advance. For an hour 
the fight swayed backwards and forwards, but at last the French 
were worn out and retired into Egmont, the British being too 
exhausted to follow them. 

In the meantime the Russians had taken Groet and Schoorl, 
principally by the agency of Coote’s and Burrard’s Brigades 
on their flanks, but for some inexplicable reason they refused 
to go any farther and took no more part in the action. Dundas 
had therefore to move forward against Bergen with only 
Coote’s and Chatham’s Brigades, while Burrard, after driving 
the French out of Schoorldam, was not strong enough to 
advance against Koedyk by himself. Fortunately Dundas 
was joined by MacDonald’s Brigade which had strayed away 
from Abercromby’s column, and the three brigades pressed 
forward steadily on to the high ground west of Bergen. A 
French counter-attack against their left flank was beaten back 
with heavy loss, and before the end of the day they had 
successfully cut the French communications between Bergen 
and Egmont. Away to the east, Pulteney had ‘demon- 
strated’ to the best of his ability and had probably been 
successful in diverting the attention of a large part of the 
Dutch contingent, for little is heard of them throughout the 
engagement. The day closed with Abercromby established 
within a mile of Egmont, Dundas on the high ground west 
of Bergen, the Russians in Schoorl, and Pulteney somewhere 
north of Oudkarspel. 

Throughout the night that followed, the exhausted British 
troops suffered agonies of thirst and hunger, for they had 
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emptied their water-bottles early in the day, and there was 
no water on the dunes, whilst, without water, they could not 
touch their salted rations. At last a heavy fall of rain, though 
it drenched them to the skin, brought relief from their greater 
misery. But their troubles were soon forgotten when the 
break of day showed them that the enemy had retired from 
all the positions that they had fought so hard to reach. It is 
not easy to say why Brune retired when he did, for a large 
part of his army had not been heavily engaged and the British 
were in a position from which, in their exhausted condition, a 
strong attack might well have driven them to disaster. But 
he did retire, to a position ten miles south of Alkmaar, and the 
British could take the credit for an achievement which, con- 
sidering the defection of the Russians, was highly creditable. 
The losses on the two sides appear to have been fairly evenly 
divided, those of the British being 1500, the Russians 600, 
and the French and Dutch rather more than 2000. In the 
Ist Guards Brigade, the First Guards lost 70 of all ranks, the 
grenadier battalion 20. The losses in the 2nd Guards Brigade 
(Burrard’s) are not recorded. 

Brune, who was reinforced by six French battalions, organ- 
ised his new position in three lines, as follows :— 

(1) Akersloot—Limmen—Bakkum. 

(2) Uitgeest—Heemskirk. 

(3) Beverwyk—Wyk-aan-Zee. 

In each case the left extended to the sea, and each line was 
shorter and stronger than the last. In addition to these lines, 
Daendels with his Dutchmen guarded what approaches had 
been left through the inundations about Knollendam and 
Purmerend. The Duke of York was very uncertain as to the 
position and intentions of his enemy, but the same considera- 
tions as before urged him to further action. 

On the morning of 6th October, therefore, he moved forward, Bakkum, 6th 
more with the idea of a reconnaissance in force than with the 2°*- 17%. 
intention to bring about a general engagement. Abercromby 
was directed along the sand-dunes, as before; Essen along 
the road skirting their eastern edge to Bakkum, and Dundas 
to Limmen and Akersloot. These three villages were quickly 
in the hands of the Allies, Akersloot falling to a particularly 
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brilliant charge by four companies of the Third Guards and 
one of the Coldstream, who captured 200 prisoners therein. 
This was as much as the Duke of York had intended to do 
for that day, but Essen decided to disregard the Duke’s orders 
and pushed on towards Kastrikum, which, with the help of 
Abercromby on his right, he captured. Still advancing, the’ 
Russians were met by a counter-attack delivered with great 
impetuosity by several French brigades. The 2nd Guards 
Brigade tried to come across from Akersloot to help the 
Russians, but the arrival of fresh French battalions stopped 
them. After a fierce struggle, in which both sides lost heavily, 
the French delivered a final massed assault, which drove the 
Russians headlong back through Kastrikum, Limmen, and 
Bakkum. 

North of Bakkum, the French pursuit was checked by the 
dashing charge of a body of British Light Dragoons, which 
swept the French cavalry back upon their own infantry, 
throwing the latter into great confusion. Before they could 
recover their formation, Abercromby from the right and 
Dundas from the left had joined hands across the road and 
covered the Russian withdrawal. This ended the day’s fight- 
ing, both sides retiring to their original lines. The British 
lost 1400 men, including 600 prisoners; the Russians 1100; 
the French lost 500 prisoners and perhaps 1000 killed and 
wounded. The losses of the First Guards amounted to 60, 
those of the Coldstream to 17, whilst those of the Third Guards 
are not recorded. The losses of the British were incurred 
entirely by their efforts to save the Russians from a disaster 
which they had courted by their own disobedience of orders. 

Apart from the unsatisfactory day’s fighting, this action 
proved to the British commanders what they had long feared, 
that a continuance of the campaign offered no hope of success. 
In four engagements they had lost 10,000 men in gaining a 
few square miles of sand and bog; the enemy were being 
continually reinforced ; the Russians were worse than useless ; 
the weather was foul and getting worse; food was scarce ; 
sickness was beginning; in fact, the sooner they went home 
the better. But how to get home was a very different matter. 
Re-embarkation of a large force in face of a victorious enemy 
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is one of the most difficult operations in war, and at that 
time neither Army nor Navy had the skill or experience required 
for such a performance. The Duke of York thought he would be 
lucky if he got away with half of his men and none of his guns. 
Most fortunately the French commander did not appreciate 
the gravity of the Duke’s position and agreed to a convention, 
which must have taken a tremendous weight off the latter’s 
mind. By this convention the Allies were allowed to evacuate 
the peninsula without opposition, whilst the French were to 
recover the 8000 prisoners that they and the Dutch had lost 
during the campaign. By the 21st October the evacuation 
was complete and the North Holland campaign was over. 

* * * * * * * 


Although abortive in itself, the campaign in Holland had (c) The 


provided most valuable training for the young militiamen 
who were to form the nucleus of the British Army which was 
destined to play so big a part in the downfall of Napoleon. 
As has already been said, Napoleon arrived back from Egypt 
at the close of a period which had been anything but triumphant 
for French arms, and he was hailed as the potential saviour 
of the Republic. This may seem curious when one considers 
that he was returning from the utter failure of his Eastern 
adventure, having lost his fleet and left his army imprisoned 
in Egypt, but he had been able to conceal the real state of 
affairs, while magnifying the importance of his victory over 
the Turks at Aboukir. But what appealed to the imagination 
of the French people most strongly was that during his absence 
the whole of North Italy, which he had so gloriously won, 
had been overrun by the enemy; obviously he was the man 
to win it back and carry them to further conquests. No sooner, 
therefore, had he returned to Paris than the Directory was 
overthrown and the government vested in Three Consuls, with 
Napoleon, as First Consul, practically Dictator. 

His amazing powers of organisation quickly united the whole 
of France to the common cause of victory, whilst by skilful 
diplomacy he sought to disunite the Allies. In September the 
Tsar Paul had retired from the coalition, angry with Austria 
for the way she had treated Suvoroff, and with England for 
some imagined slight—possibly because she had been witness 
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of the disgraceful behaviour of his own soldiers in Holland. 
But Austria was concentrating larger forces than ever in Italy, 
and England was preparing a series of operations in the Mediter- 
ranean, so Napoleon sought, by fictitious overtures of peace, 
to gain delay while the new French armies were assembling. 
The outlook in North Italy was serious enough, for Massena 
had but 30,000 men with which to meet the Austrian General 
Melas’ 100,000, while another Austrian army of 80,000, under 
Kray, was assembling on the Swiss frontier. However, by 
retiring into Genoa, Massena succeeded in keeping Melas from 
advancing any farther until May, when Napoleon crossed the 
Alps with 60,000 men and destroyed the latter’s army at 
Marengo, whilst Moreau drove Kray behind the River Inn. 

In the meantime, a British force had been collected at 
Minorca, under the command of Abercromby, and the latter 
was inundated with a series of instructions even vaguer and 
wilder than those which had preceded his expedition 
to Holland. Finally he despatched Pulteney with a force, 
including a Guards Brigade, composed of Ist Bn. Coldstream 
Guards and Ist Bn. Third Guards, to raid successively the 
Spanish ports of Ferrol, Vigo, and Cadiz. After landing at 
Ferrol, Pulteney discovered that the town was far too strongly 
fortified to be taken by the force at his disposal, so he marched 
his men aboard ship again and sailed away to Vigo. At 
Vigo he could find nothing to attack, so he sailed away to 
Cadiz, having been joined by Abercromby and a number of 
reinforcements. At Cadiz it was discovered that the town 
was in the grip of the plague, whilst the sea was so rough that 
the Admiral could not guarantee to land the troops, but could 
guarantee that, once landed, he would not be able to take 
them off again. So they all sailed away home again to Minorca, 
having occupied two critical months in doing absolutely 
nothing. Neither Abercromby nor Pulteney was to blame for 
this futile exhibition. The scheme was not of their choosing, 
and they at least had had the sense not to waste lives upon it. 
The presence of these 20,000 men upon Napoleon’s flank in 
Italy might have saved the Austrian armies from disaster. 
But they were elsewhere, and Napoleon pushed steadily on 
towards Vienna until, in December, the crushing defeat of her 
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northern armies by Moreau at Hohenlinden brought Austria 
to her knees. 

By the Peace of Luneville in February 1801, Austria retired Peace of 
from the war, leaving England once more alone in the long fY ‘yor 
struggle with France. But it was not France alone that 
England now had to face. On the specious pretext of pro- 
tecting the rights of neutrals, Napoleon had formed a formidable 
coalition against England, consisting of France, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden, and known as ‘ The Armed Neutrality.’ 

The outlook could scarce have been blacker, and yet in the space 
of a few weeks three events had occurred which changed the 
whole face of the situation. The first of these events was the 
destruction of the Danish fleet by Sir Hyde Parker and Nelson 
at Copenhagen, which put Denmark out of action; the second, 
the murder of the Tsar Paul, which caused Russia to withdraw 
from the war ; for the third we must return to the fortunes of 
Abercromby and his little force at Minorca. 

* * * * * * * 

It will be remembered that Napoleon had left his army of (a) Egypt, 
veterans behind him when he quitted Egypt, partly perhaps ' 
because he had not wholly abandoned his Eastern dreams, 
but principally because the British fleet prevented him from 
removing them. The British Government now decided to 
remove them for him, and accordingly sent orders to Aber- 
cromby to land with 15,000 men at the mouth of the Nile, 
capture Alexandria, and use his discretion in co-operating with 
the Turks in any operations which they might undertake for 
the recovery of Cairo. He was informed that the French army 
in Egypt amounted to 15,000, an under-estimate of about one- 
half. At the end of December, therefore, Abercromby trans- 
ported his force to the bay of Marmorice, on the coast of Asia 
Minor, near the island of Rhodes, with a view to concerting 
operations with the Turks. The latter, however, had not even 1801. 
begun their preparations for a campaign, and after waiting 
two months, Abercromby decided to carry on without them. 

The two months had not by any means been wasted. Remem- 
bering his experiences at the Helder landing, Abercromby had, 
in concert with the naval authorities, evolved the most careful 
arrangements for the disembarkation of his army in the face 
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of the enemy, and during the period of waiting in Marmorice 
Bay these arrangements were rehearsed daily by both sailors 
and soldiers until they worked like clockwork. At the begin- 
ning of March the army was embarked and sailed for Aboukir 
Bay, but adverse winds kept the fleet off the coast for some 
days, so that, as at Helder, the enemy had ample warning 
of what was coming. So confident, however, was Menou, 
the French commander, of the ability of his veterans to 
deal with the despised red-coats, that he sent only a few 
hundred men to reinforce the 2000 who, under Friant, lay in 
Alexandria. 

The point chosen for the disembarkation was the extreme 
north-eastern end of the Aboukir peninsula, where two horns 
of land form a bay about two miles in width. Rowing close 
inshore in a ship’s boat, Abercromby and Moore reconnoitred 
the position, and decided that the right of the attack should 
rest on and include a large sandhill that rose sheer from the 
beach in the centre of the bay, judging that any landing north 
of this point would be rendered impossible by the guns of 
Aboukir Castle on the northern horn of the bay. Long before 
dawn on 8th March, the boats which were to carry the landing 
party slipped away from the fleet and took up their position 
between the stake-boats which had been moored overnight on 
the selected ‘ jumping-off’ line. The landing party consisted 
of nine battalions: on the right, Moore’s Brigade (known as 
the Reserve) of five battalions of the Line; in the centre, 
Ludlow’s Guards Brigade, of Coldstream and Third Guards ; 
on the left, Coote’s Brigade of two battalions of the Line. 
The boats were drawn up in three lines: in the first, infantry 
in flat-bottomed boats each carrying 50 men; in the second, 
more infantry in ships’ cutters; in the third, artillery in big 
launches. The right of each line was marked by camp colours 
carried by the grenadier companies ; an interval of fifty feet 
separated the boats. 

Day had dawned long before the boats were all in position, 
and the blue-coated Frenchmen could be seen lining the shore, 
interested spectators of the manceuvre. At last the signal was 
given and the flotilla moved forward, the boats keeping perfect 
alignment and the soldiers sitting silent and motionless with 
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their muskets between their knees. For a time the silence 
was broken only by the rattle of oars in the rowlocks; the 
enemy had disappeared from sight ; save for the tense expres- 
sion on the faces of the men this might have been but one 
more rehearsal of the manwuvre. Then, with a roar, the guns 
of Aboukir Castle burst into fire, echoed from the blockhouse 
on the southern horn and from the beach between; all round 
the boats columns of water leaped into the air as the great 
round-shot plunged into the sea, whilst grape- and chain-shot 
lashed it into angry foam. A direct hit from a shell sent half 
@ company of the Coldstream to the bottom, whilst soon after 
a boat-load of the Third Guards met with a similar fate. 
Soon to the roar of guns was added the rattle of musketry 
from the sandhills, but the British came steadily on without 
reply, until, with a last dash the boats were grounded on the 
beach and the eager soldiers sprang ashore. Still as calmly 
as at rehearsal, the companies fell in on their markers, and 
then, as each unit was complete, dashed forward up the 
beach. 

On the right, Moore led his men straight up the almost 
precipitous face of the great sandhill which formed the key of 
the enemy’s position. So steep was it that the French could 
not see their assailants as they clambered up until, with a 
ringing cheer, Moore’s men swept over the crest and drove 
them headlong from the field. In the centre, the Guards landed 
in some disorder, their formation having been considerably 
upset by the concentrated shell-fire which had sunk two of 
their boats. As they were forming up on the beach, a regiment 
of French cavalry dashed out from among the sand-dunes and 
charged straight down upon them. In obedience to orders, 
the men had not loaded before landing, and they were now in 
imminent peril of being swept into the sea before they could 
open fire. Fortunately a well-directed volley from Moore’s 
left battalion, which had landed before them, checked the 
French cavalry just long enough to allow the Guards time to 
load, when they opened fire with such effect that the cavalry 
were driven back with heavy loss. Coote’s Brigade now landed 
on the left of the Guards, and the whole advanced together 
into the sand-dunes, where the French light infantry still 
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fought stubbornly for a time to cover the retirement of their 
comrades. But Moore had no intention of rushing blindly on 
against an unknown enemy, and contented himself with con- 
solidating a position from which to cover the landing of the 
main body. By nightfall the whole army had been disem- 
barked, and Abercromby’s greatest anxiety relieved by the 
discovery of water among the dunes. 

The success of this daring and hazardous operation, only 
less hazardous, in the face of an enemy, than an embarkation, 
was due almost entirely to the meticulous care with which it 
had been planned and rehearsed during the weary weeks of 
waiting in Marmorice Bay. The casualties were heavy in 
proportion to the number of men engaged, but not nearly so 
heavy as might have been expected in view of the conditions. 
The total British losses amounted to 700, those of the Cold- 
stream Guards being 92, and of the Third Guards 45. The 
French lost about 400 men and 8 guns. 

For two days adverse winds prevented the landing of sup- 
plies, but on 12th March Abercromby was ready to advance 
against Alexandria. The French army, which had now been 
reinforced to a strength of 5000, was found drawn up across 
the peninsula some five miles east of the city. The British, 
who were advancing in three columns, with the Guards Brigade 
in the centre, found great difficulty in making any headway 
over the loose sand, and suffered severely from the fire of 
the French artillery. The advanced guard, being unencum- 
bered by guns, outstripped the rest of the force and, being 
attacked by the French, was very nearly overwhelmed before 
the main body could come to its help, but the French offered 
no very serious resistance to the advance of the British and 
before long fell back to the heights of Nicopolis, along which 
ran the outer defences of the city. Abercromby at first pro- 
posed to attack this position at once, but on learning of its 
real strength he withdrew his troops out of range of the French 
guns and bivouacked for the night. The British had suffered 
heavy casualties during the day from the French artillery, 
which was far superior, both in numbers and weight, to 
their own. 

Being still unaware of the strength of the enemy opposed 
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to him, Abercromby decided to consolidate his position on the 
peninsula before making any further advance against the city 
of Alexandria itself. The position selected was about two 
miles from the heights of Nicopolis, at a point where the © 
peninsula is about a mile and a half wide. Its right rested 
on a hill which, rising directly from the sea, was crowned 
with an ancient building known as the Roman Camp, from 
which the hill took its name. East of the hill the line ran 
over the level plain for a few hundred yards before rising on 
to another ridge, nearly a mile in length, which formed the 
centre of the position. East of this ridge the level plain 
continued to the Alexandria Canal, which bordered the dry 
Lake Mareotis. On the Roman Camp, the buildings them- 
selves formed admirable fortifications, whilst the slopes of the 
hill were further strengthened by redoubts. Along the central | 
ridge ran a line of entrenchments, strengthened by redoubts, 
particularly at the eastern extremity. To Moore was allotted 
the honour of holding the Roman Camp, the key to the 
position; the Guards held the western end of the central 
ridge, Coote’s Brigade the eastern end, whilst Craddock 
covered the plain between the ridge and the canal. The 
remaining brigades were held in support behind the central 
ridge. 

By this time Menou had awakened to the fact that some- 
thing more than the reputation of Napoleon’s veterans was 
required to drive these Englishmen into the sea. Accordingly, 
he left Cairo with 5000 reinforcements, and, crossing the dry 
bed of Lake Mareotis, joined Friant in Alexandria. Knowing 
that there was a prospect of intervention on the part of the 
Turks, he decided to attack Abercromby without delay, and 
accordingly issued orders for an assault by Lanusse’s division 
upon the British right on the Roman Camp, to be followed by 
an assault by Rampon’s and Reynier’s divisions upon the 
central ridge. In order to effect a surprise, and also to avoid 
the heavy losses which an approach march over the soft sand 
fully exposed to artillery fire would necessarily entail, Menou 
ordered the attack to begin before daybreak. But Aber- 
cromby also was fully alive to the advantages of a night attack, 
and warned his troops what to expect. Consequently, when 
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RomanCamp, in the small hours of 21st March a burst of firing was heard 

RE from the direction of the Alexandria Canal, the troops were 

hive as quickly under arms and stood to their posts. 

facing p.175.) Hardly had they done so when Lanusse’s men appeared out 
of the darkness, advancing with great determination up the 
western and southern slopes of the Roman Camp. Moore’s 
advanced troops were driven in, but the battalions in the 
main redoubt on the southern slope, and in the buildings on 
the crest, met the French with such a steady fire that the 
attacking columns were rolled back with heavy loss. Rallying 
his men, Lanusse again led them forward, whilst at the same 
time Rampon’s division, which had lost its direction in the 
darkness, swung through the gap between the central ridge 
and the hill and pressed on up the eastern slope of the latter. 
For a time Moore’s position was critical, as he was being 
attacked simultaneously from three sides. But day was now 
breaking and he was able to see what was happening, whilst 
the gunboats off the shore poured a destructive fire into 
the French on the western slope. So ably did Moore handle 
his brigade and so gallantly did his men fight that the French 
were everywhere driven back, whilst several hundred who 
had actually entered the Roman buildings were all killed or 
captured. 

It was now the turn of the defenders of the central ridge. 
Reorganising his division, Rampon sent it, together with some 
of Reynier’s battalions, against the position held by the 
Guards Brigade. A frontal assault being repulsed, Rampon’s 
men tried to turn the left flank of the Brigade, where the 
Third Guards met them by echeloning their left companies to 
the rear. In spite of this mancuvre the Third Guards were 
hard put to it to hold their own, until the arrival of one of 
Coote’s battalions enabled them to throw the French back on 
to the plain. A gallant charge of the French cavalry, which, 
after breaking up a battalion of Highlanders on the hill, was 
shattered by the fire of Moore’s battalions in the Roman 
buildings, ended the fighting for the day, though Menou kept 
his troops for some time lying among the sandhills under the 
fire of British artillery, from which they suffered heavy loss. 
Practically the whole brunt of the attack had fallen upon 
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Moore’s Brigade and upon the Guards, and so stoutly had these 
troops fought that all the assaults of the French had been 
repulsed without Abercromby having to employ his reserves, 
whilst the French soldiers themselves, veterans of the Italian 
campaigns as they were, declared that they had never before 
known what fighting meant.! That they had learnt its mean- 
ing on this day is borne out by the fact that they left 1000 
dead and 600 wounded on the field, whilst their total casualties 
can have been little less than 4000. The losses of the British 
amounted to 1500, of which the Coldstream Guards lost 60 and 
the Third Guards 186. 

But the most serious loss of the British was the life of their 
commander, Sir Ralph Abercromby. The gallant old warrior 
had received a bullet wound in the thigh early in the action, 
but had continued to pace up and down amongst his men 
until the fight was over, when he sank exhausted to the ground. 
Surgery in those days was primitive, and antiseptic methods 
unknown ; gangrene set in, and in a few days the great soldier 
was dead. He was succeeded in the chief command by 
Hutchinson, an officer of great determination but unattractive 
personality. Hutchinson at once set about strengthening his 
position on the peninsula, in order that he might blockade 
Alexandria with a small force whilst employing his main 
body elsewhere. To assist him in the blockade he flooded 
the dry bed of Lake Mareotis by cutting a channel through 
the narrow dam that separated it from Lake Maadieh. His 
next action was to occupy Rosetta and Fort St. Julien, and 
thus secure the mouth of the Nile. This accomplished, he set 
off up-stream towards Cairo, with 5000 British and 4000 
Turks, who had recently joined him, leaving Coote with 6000 
British, including the Guards Brigade, to blockade Alexandria. 
Hutchinson’s advance up the Nile was carried out under con- 
ditions of great natural difficulty and in the teeth of universal 
opposition from his subordinate commanders (not of Moore, 
who was away wounded), but he knew that the moral of the 
French troops was rapidly declining, and, further, that a large 
Turkish army under the Grand Vizier was advancing down 
the eastern side of the Nile delta, whilst Baird might at any 

1 Fortescue, Book xii. p. 842, 
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time arrive in the Red Sea with a force from India. Events 
fully justified his enterprise. 

The French moved out from Cairo to attack the Grand 
Vizier, but fell back without a battle when Hutchinson’s 
advance threatened their rear. On 27th June, the French 
commander, Belliard, surrendered in Cairo with 13,000 men on 
terms which included their early shipment to France. There 
was now nothing left for Hutchinson to do but capture Menou’s 
force in Alexandria, and this he set about early in August. 
In order to complete the investment of the city he transported 
four brigades, including the Guards Brigade, now under Lord 
Cavan, across Lake Mareotis to the peninsula south of Alex- 
andria. These troops at once drove in the French outposts 
and pressed close up to the inner defences, which were so weak 
that Menou surrendered on 2nd September, on the same terms 
as those accorded to Belliard. So closed a campaign in which 
17,000 British, largely composed of militiamen, had defeated 
27,000 French veterans, greatly superior to them in cavalry 
and guns. As has been said before, the expulsion of the French 
from Egypt was the third of three events which turned the 
tide of war once more in favour of England, and Napoleon 
hastened to propose terms of peace in order that he might 
once more gain time for yet more elaborate preparations for 
world conquest. 

In England Pitt had resigned and had been succeeded by a 
weak ministry under Addington, who too quickly grasped the 
proffered hand and signed a treaty which was all in favour 
of France. By the Peace of Amiens England recognised the 
French Republic, which retained its foothold in Holland, 
Switzerland, North Italy, and on the left bank of the Rhine. 

* * * a * e * 

For a time Napoleon turned his attention to internal recon- 
struction, notably in the codification of laws, the organisation 
of police, the development of banking, and the construction 
of roads and canals. But it was not in the nature of the man 
to keep his hands for long off the diplomatic chess-board, and 
it was soon evident that it was only a question of time before 
his restless scheming led to a resumption of hostilities. Early 
in 1803 he had begun to meddle with the Swiss Republic, 
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while his designs upon Turkey were revealed by the publica- 

tion of the Sebastiani report upon the ports and strongholds 

of Syria and Egypt. Alarmed by these latter symptoms, the 

British Government refused to withdraw from Malta in accord- 

ance with the terms of the Treaty of Amiens, and this violation Resumption 
forced Napoleon into war, probably six months earlier than he % bottilities. 
had intended. 

Recognising at last, as Carnot long ago had done, that 
England was the one vital stumbling-block in the path of his 
triumphal progress, Napoleon now decided to develop those 
plans for invasion which had long been germinating in his 
mind. Accordingly he gave orders for the concentration of 
his armies in camps along the northern coast of France, and 
for the collection of boats and lighters in the Channel ports. 
But before these boats and troops could be employed it was 
necessary to secure for them a safe passage across the Channel, 
and it is in the solution of this problem that one encounters 
one of the most marked limitations of Napoleon’s genius. 
Great soldier as he was, he had never grasped the paramount 
importance to all his plans of that command of the sea which 
has for so long been in the hands of England. Accustomed 
to snatch success from the hands of common men by some 
inspired flash of genius, he ignored the necessity for long and 
wearisome preparation, trusting to some such ‘ Napoleonic 
touch ’ to give him that which could only have been achieved 
by years of shipbuilding and training. Even the comparatively 
simple task of collecting the means of transportation proved 
beyond the powers of his staff, for the vast flotilla of boats 
that he had commanded was never distributed along the coast 
in accordance with the distribution of the troops that were to 
sitin them. Owing to the dangers of the open sea these boats, 
nearly all of which came from Holland and Germany, very 
naturally made for the first ports they could get into, so that, 
while Cherbourg and St. Malo were denuded, Calais and 
Boulogne were so crowded that it would have taken several 
days to embark and despatch the troops from them. How- 
ever, all this could not be known in England, and it was only 
natural that Napoleon’s ostentatious plans and preparations 
for invasion should have thrown the country into a ferment 
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of anxiety and counter-preparation bordering upon frenzy. 
Into those anxieties and counter-preparations we need not go, 
though it was generations before nursemaids ceased to awe 
their charges into submission by tales of ‘ Bony the Bogyman,’ 
whilst the Martello Towers are still with us. 

The point of immediate interest to this history is that the 
Guards were at this time, in view of the expected invasion, 
organised into three more or less permanent brigades, the Ist 
and 3rd Battalions of the First Guards forming the lst Guards 
Brigade, the Ist Battalions of the Coldstream and Third 
Guards forming the 2nd Guards Brigade, and the 2nd Battalions 
of each regiment the 3rd Guards Brigade, these latter being 
regarded as depot battalions. It is difficult to realise now 
that this period of threatened invasion extended over more 
than two years, during which time Napoleon did not cease 
urging his unfortunate admirals to provide him with ‘ control 
of the Channel for a few hours.’ Fortunate indeed it was for 
him that they could not give him what he asked; the great 
army might well have reached England in those few hours, 
but it would never have returned. It is sometimes contended 
that Napoleon never really intended to invade England and 
that all these preparations were but a blind to conceal his real 
intentions. But the fact that he actually had a medal struck 
to commemorate the invasion seems to discredit this theory, 
for it is inconceivable that a man so conceited as Napoleon 
would have carried strategical deception to the length of making 
himself the laughing-stock of Europe. 

During this period of preparation, Pitt, once more in office, 
had not been idle in the diplomatic field. Throughout 1804 
he and the Tsar Alexander 1. had tried their utmost to unite 
Austria and Prussia with them in a coalition against Napoleon. 
For a long time Austria, once bitten, fought shy of a repetition 
of that experience, but by the end of the year she was obviously 
on the point of consent. Prussia, however, remained aloof ; 
though constantly on the verge of a decision, the half-witted 
Frederick could not screw up his determination to take the 
final step, and Pitt had to be content with the no less half-witted 
King of Sweden as a substitute. In reply to this combination 
Napoleon forced Spain into a declaration of war against 
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England, thereby recruiting a valuable addition to his own 
inadequate fleet. With this recruitment Napoleon decided 
that the time had come to make a final effort to launch his 
projected invasion. Accordingly, he sent an urgent message 
to Villeneuve, who was conducting a raid in the West Indies, 
to return with all speed and give him that ‘ one short hour of 
glorious supremacy’ in the English Channel for which he 
craved. Villeneuve, eluding Nelson, returned, met an inferior 1805. 
fleet, under Calder, in the Channel in July, fought an indecisive 
action, and retired ignominiously to Cadiz. Before he could 
sally forth for another attempt Nelson had joined Calder in 
the Channel, and the opportunity was gone. 

In August, Austria definitely entered the war, and Napoleon, 
thirsty for an easy triumph wherein to drown his disappoint- 
ment, quitted the sight of those unattainable white cliffs of 
England, and marched across Europe in quest of the more 
accommodating white coats of Austria. The original plans of 
the Coalition included action in Holland by British, Russian, 
and Swedish troops, and in Italy by Austrian, Russian, and 
British, the latter being particularly designed for the protec- 
tion of Egypt and the Mediterranean. With this object in 
view, considerable British reinforcements were despatched to 
Sicily, where they were to join hands with a Russian force 
preparatory to an offensive campaign based upon Naples. 
The news of Mack’s surrender with 30,000 Austrians at Ulm, Ulm, October 
however, converted these plans into the adoption of a purely ~~’ 
defensive position across Italy, the left resting upon the strong 
fortress of Gaeta, just north of Naples. Even this could not 
be maintained, for the crushing defeat of the Austrian and 
Russian armies at Austerlitz was followed by the recall of the Austerlitz, 
Russian force from Italy, which left no alternative for the igo5 
British but to return to Sicily. Unwilling to surrender its 
foothold in the eastern Mediterranean, the Government 
despatched considerable reinforcements to Sicily, including 
Ist Guards Brigade (Ist and 3rd Bns. First Guards). These 
unfortunate troops were no less than three months at sea, and 
were destined on their arrival to find no more exciting employ- 
ment than the garrisoning of Sicilian coastal towns. 

The news of Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar did something to 
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revive the drooping spirits of the Coalition, and though its 
importance was not fully realised at the time, actually it 
marked the end of all danger to England, no less than to 
Egypt and India. In the north the plans of the Coalition had 
borne no better fruit. Pitt and the Tsar continued to urge 
the King of Prussia to join them, but the feeble Frederick 
was terrified of Napoleon, who held out Hanover to him, as a 
bribe, in one hand, while with the other he rattled the sabre 
in its scabbard. Finally the Allies decided to act without him, 
King George being particularly anxious for the safety of his 
Hanoverian dominions. Accordingly, Russian and Swedish 
armies marched into Hanover from the east, whilst a British 
force of 25,000 men under Lord Cathcart landed at the mouth 
of the Elbe. Included in this force were the Hanoverian 
Corps, more than 12,000 strong, recently organised in England, 
and the 2nd Guards Brigade, composed, as has been said, of 
the Ist Bn. Coldstream Guards and Ist Bn. Third Guards. 
The idea was that this display of force would certainly bring 
Prussia into line, after which the combined forces of the Allies 
would march into Holland and do something desperate there. 
Unfortunately for this plan the news of Austerlitz once more 
shattered the nerve of Frederick, and after a month or two of 
1806. inaction the allied armies returned to their respective homes. 
The position of Prussia henceforth became extremely obscure. 
After Austerlitz Napoleon obtained so much the upper hand 
over Frederick that he compelled him to close his ports to 
British ships, to which Britain replied by declaring a naval (sic) 
war against Prussia. Then suddenly, when the prospects 
of the Allies were at a low ebb and the moment for intervention 
least propitious, Frederick threw down the glove and declared 
war against Napoleon. This was in August, and on the 
Jena, 14th 14th October the military power of Prussia, still formidable at 
October 1806. Jeast in name, was completely broken at the battle of Jena. 
The situation of the Coalition was now pretty desperate. 
Austria had disappeared ; the army of Prussia had ceased to 
exist; Russia, though still ready to fight, had suffered very 
severely at Austerlitz and now added to her difficulties—and 
England’s—by picking a quarrel with Turkey. The tentacles 
of Napoleon were stretching out in every direction; his 
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relatives or his tools were perched upon the thrones of Holland, 
Westphalia, Naples, and Rome. After Jena he had established 
himself in the capital of Prussia, whence he issued the famous 
Berlin Decrees, aimed at the commercial life of England. 
Still he was not contented, and plunged into yet another 
campaign against Russia, marching into Poland with a view 
to re-establishing that unfortunate country as a buffer state 
between himself and his great eastern rival. After two serious Pultusk, 
checks at Pultusk and Eylau, which raised the spirits of the Pe 
Allies and nearly brought Austria into the war again, he 1807. 
inflicted a heavy defeat upon the Russian armies at Friedland Friedland, 
in June 1807. At a meeting with the Tsar at Tilsit he achieved 9'° 18°7- 
a still more important diplomatic victory, whereby Russia and Treaty of 
Prussia retired from the war, and Russia engaged, secretly, — 
to support France in her commercial war against England. 
¥p * * * * a E 

England was thus left once more—for the third time—alone (/) Danish 
in the great struggle, except for one very useless and even j,h%™ 
embarrassing ally in Sweden. Although the naval power of 
France had been destroyed at Trafalgar, it was still open to 
Napoleon to collect a formidable fleet from the united resources 
of the many countries—practically the whole continent of 
Europe—which were now at his mercy. One country in par- 
ticular—Denmark—possessed a fleet which was large, up-to- 
date, and well-manned. With remarkable promptitude and 
determination, the British Government sent an envoy to 
Denmark demanding the instant surrender of the Danish fleet 
until the conclusion of a general peace, backing their demand 
with a large fleet and 20,000 men. Reasonable as this demand 
was from the British point of view, it not unnaturally met 
with an indignant refusal from Denmark, whereupon Lord 
Cathcart promptly landed his 20,000 men on the east coast 
of Zealand, and on 27th August 1807 completed the invest- Copenhagen, 
ment of Copenhagen, where the Danish fleet lay. Included in sr a 
Cathcart’s force was the 2nd Guards Brigade (Ist Bn. Cold- 
stream and Ist Bn. Third Guards) under the command of 
General Finch. On 22nd August the King’s German Legion 
arrived from Pomerania, where it had been sent to bolster up 
the King of Sweden. On 24th the Guards obtained a footing 
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in the suburbs of the city, and the general sortie of the defenders 
which followed this enterprise was beaten back at every point. 
An attempt to relieve the city from the south was defeated 
by Sir Arthur Wellesley, and on 5th September, after a heavy 
bombardment lasting three days, the city capitulated. The 
Danish fleet thus fell into the hands of the British, at a cost 
of barely 200 casualties, and a few days later the greater part 
of the force, including the Guards, returned to England. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE PENINSULA WAR, 1808 


Furious at the master-stroke which had deprived him of the (a) Opening 
use of the coveted Danish fleet, Napoleon now aimed a fresh Ph#*°* 
blow at England, directing it against her most tender spot— 
her commercial prosperity. In July 1807 he had, in pursuance 
of the Berlin Decrees, called upon Portugal to close her ports 
to England, to which the Regent of Portugal had replied 
that, sooner than commit such a hostile act against his oldest 
ally, he, and the whole house of Braganza, would retire to 
Brazil. Now, in October, Napoleon ordered Junot to march 
against Lisbon and see that the wishes of his tyrannous master 
were carried into effect. Spain was bribed to countenance, 
and even support, this infamy by the promise of a fat share 
in the partition of her poor little neighbour. Terrified at the 
prospect of force, the Portuguese Regent began to wobble, 
whereupon the British Government sent a fleet to the Tagus 
and ordered Moore from Sicily to Gibraltar with 8000 men, 
including the Ist Guards Brigade, in readiness to support the 
fleet. The appearance of the White Ensign, however, was | 
enough for the Regent, and Junot reached Lisbon in time to 
see the whole Portuguese fleet, escorting the House of Braganza, 
and itself escorted by the British, disappearing in the direction 
of Brazil. Thus, by a second master-stroke, the British 
Government had removed yet another fleet from the clutches 
of Napoleon, who found once again that a blow directed against 
England was liable to rebound into his own breast. There 
being now no necessity for military action, Moore and his troops, 
including Ist Guards Brigade, were recalled to England, though 
a fleet remained off the mouth of the Tagus to keep an eye 
on Junot and to prevent the escape of a Russian squadron 


that had taken refuge in Lisbon harbour. 
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Looking back upon Napoleon’s career from this distance 
one feels that the Treaty of Tilsit probably marked its summit. 
Whether or not his meeting upon terms of equality with so 
illustrious a personage as the Tsar of all the Russias turned 
his head, the fact remains that from that point he seems to 
have lost the sense of proportion, the finely-balanced judgment, 
without which so meteoric a career was bound to end in 
disaster. He became impatient of the obstacles that were 
bound to cross his path, resorted hastily to force where 
diplomacy would have served him better, and allowed his 
greed for the aggrandisement of his humble family to run away 
with his discretion. 

However that may be, his action in turning against his 
oldest ally, Spain, was probably the most fatal blunder of his 
career, We need not follow the steps by which he exploited 
the family quarrels of the Spanish Bourbons in such a way 
as to bring about their abdication of the throne of ancient 
Spain, upon which he immediately set his brother Joseph. 
Rightly judging that this coup d’état would not meet with the 
approval of the Spanish people, he took advantage of a clause 
in the treaty which he had recently made with Spain for the 
partitioning of Portugal to pour troops across the Pyrenees, 
nominally for the purpose of supporting Junot in Lisbon. 
In February 1808 these troops seized by treachery the fortresses 
of San Sebastian, Pamplona, and Montjuich (Barcelona), and by 
May the abdication trick had been successfully accomplished. 

Although expecting opposition, Napoleon had not antici- 
pated the fury with which the ancient pride of Spain blazed 
up at this insult to its royal house. Throughout the country 
the people rushed to arms, encouraged and often led by the 
clergy, who dreaded the effect which Napoleon’s policy might 
have upon the authority of their Church. The division of 
Spain into semi-independent provinces greatly facilitated the 
organisation of citizen armies, though it possessed disadvan- 
tages which were to become only too apparent at a later 
stage in the war. So great was the initial enthusiasm of the 
Spaniards that Napoleon’s army of occupation met with a 
series of startling reverses, which, if that enthusiasm had been 
maintained, would probably have brought the reign of King 
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Joseph to an early end. An expedition sent to subdue the 
coast-towns of Catalonia not only failed in its object but 
narrowly escaped annihilation. Another French force under 
Lefebvre and Verdier besieged Zaragoza (Saragossa) for two 
months and actually entered the town but, breaking loose in 

quest of plunder, was thrown out again with heavy loss and 
eventually had to break off the siege and return to Madrid 

in consequence of disastrous news from the south. This was 

no less than the surrender of a force of 18,000 French under 
Dupont to Castafios’ army at Baylen, in Andalusia, on Baylen, 20th 
20th July. a a 

* * * * * * . 

The most effective action of the Spaniards, however, was to (b) Welles- 
send envoys to England to appeal for help against the tyranny Caaicn 
of their late ally ; an appeal to which the people of this country (Maps D and 
instantly and enthusiastically responded, generously forgetting ond Portugal ) 
that for the last ten years Spain had aided Napoleon in every 4 end.) 
act of aggression which he had planned against England. The 
Government, indeed, rather lost its head in the first heat of 
its enthusiasm for the cause of the oppressed, pouring money 
and arms into the country without the slightest discrimina- 
tion, and sending out a flood of agents, most of whom possessed 
no qualifications for their difficult task other than a super- 
ficial knowledge of the language. The arrival of the Spanish 
envoys was followed by the news that the Portuguese also 
had broken out into revolt against the French, whereupon the 
British Government decided to despatch an army under Sir 

Arthur Wellesley to their assistance, preparatory to operations 
on a larger scale in aid of the Spaniards. The force placed at 
Wellesley’s disposal nominally amounted to 30,000 men, but 
the number that actually accompanied him to Portugal were 
no more than 9000, with which the Government suggested 
that he should not only attack the mouth of the Tagus but 
also, by detachment, seize Cadiz—this in spite of the fact 
that Junot was known to have 30,000 men in Portugal, 
while another 70,000 were within supporting distance in 
Spain. 

Wellesley not only discarded the idea of despatching any 
troops for operations in the neighbourhood of Cadiz, but 
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summoned to his aid General Spencer, who, with 5000 men, 
was lying off that port awaiting events. He likewise dis- 
carded the proposed plan for attacking the mouth of the 
Tagus, as the natural obstacles to such an operation would 
have been prohibitive quite apart ‘from any action on the 
part of the enemy. The whole coast of Portugal presented 
great difficulties to the disembarkation of even so small a 
force as Wellesley’s, but the latter eventually selected the 
mouth of the Mondego, a hundred miles north of Lisbon, 
where the small fort of Figuiera, already garrisoned by a 
few hundred British marines, afforded him the necessary 
protection. By 5th August the whole force was landed and 
the timely arrival of Spencer brought his numbers up to 
14,000. 

In these days of detailed organisation and highly-trained 
staff work one is apt to forget the difficulties that beset a 
commander landing in a foreign country a hundred years ago. 
Wellesley landed in Portugal with very few horses for his 
cavalry—he had, indeed, only one regiment of light dragoons— 
fewer still for his artillery, and no transport of any sort or 
description. He had no trained staff-officers—the Staff College 
did not then exist—and very few reliable maps. He was 
expected to collect horses and wagons from the country in 
which he landed, but found that such commodities were 
practically unprocurable. The lack of horses for his dragoons 
was the most serious handicap to him in the subsequent 
operations, as the French cavalry were able literally to ‘ make 
rings round him’ with impunity. The information which 
Wellesley was able to obtain from the Portuguese was of the 
vaguest and most unreliable description, whilst their promises 
of help, whether in the form of troops or provisions, were 
practically never fulfilled. 

Undismayed, however, by these difficulties, Wellesley deter- 
mined to seek out Junot at the decisive point—Lisbon— 
choosing the coast for his line of march, partly in order to 
maintain touch with his ships and partly because for that 
district alone he possessed some fairly reliable maps. Junot, 
in the meantime, had evacuated north and south Portugal as 
soon as the revolt began, and concentrated, as Wellesley had 
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surmised, round Lisbon. Even so, a large part of his army 
was immobilised in garrison duty, whilst he was constantly 
having to send considerable expeditions to crush outbursts of 
insurrection when they threatened to assume dangerous pro- 
portions. He was, however, profoundly contemptuous of the 
British soldier, and consequently allowed one of his divisions, 
under Delaborde, to remain in a dangerously isolated position 
in observation of the British. Wellesley was quick to seize the 
opportunity and attacked Delaborde at Rolica on 17th August, Rolics, 17th 
but the latter fought an extremely skilful retiring action and 4¥S- 1808. 
escaped without serious loss. Wellesley followed him as far 
as Vimeiro, but here he was joined on 20th August by Sir 
Harry Burrard (Commander of 2nd Guards Brigade in North 
Holland) with two more brigades and orders to assume com- 
mand. Burrard at once stopped the pursuit, intending to 
wait for Sir John Moore, whose corps was expected to arrive 
at any moment from England. The next day, Lowever, Junot, 
with amazing foolhardiness, attacked the British in their strong 
position at Vimeiro with greatly inferior numbers and suffered Vimeiro, 
a crushing defeat, losing a sixth of his force and more than 7,74°" 
half his guns. Wellesley was anxious to pursue, but Burrard, 
who had not commanded during the action, again decided to 
the contrary, and the next morning yet another commander, 
in the person of Sir Hew Dalrymple (also a Guardsman) 
appeared and confirmed Burrard’s decision. Before a further 
plan of action had been decided upon, Junot sent in a flag of 
truce, and after some negotiations an armistice—now known 
as the Convention of Cintra—was signed, by which the French Convention 
evacuated Portugal, their troops being transported to France % @™**- 
in British ships, whilst the Russian squadron in the Tagus 
surrendered on somewhat similar terms. The British entered 
Lisbon on 9th September. 

The Convention was extremely unpopular in England, where 
it was believed that Junot’s army was on the point of uncon- 
ditional surrender, and both Dalrymple and Burrard were 
‘broken ’ by the Government for their share in the transaction 
and for their failure to pursue the French after Vimeiro. 
But the fact remains that Napoleon regarded the Convention 
as a disgraceful disaster to the French, and said that he had 
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been on the point of sending Junot before a council of war 
when the English, by trying their generals, saved him the 
pain of punishing an old friend. 

The whole of Europe had been profoundly stirred by the 
news of Junot’s ignominious evacuation of Portugal, as well 
as by the general trend of affairs in Spain, where, after their 
defeats at Baylen and on the east coast, the French had 
retired behind the Ebro. Austria was beginning to grow 
restive again, and the Tsar to assume a more arrogant attitude 
toward the Emperor. Realising that the Spanish insurrection 
must be crushed without further delay, Napoleon collected 
200,000 veteran troops from all parts of his empire and hurried 
them down to the Pyrenees, while at the same time making 
overtures of peace to England. 

The British Government, however, either not realising the 
extent of Napoleon’s military power, or greatly overestimating 
that of Spain, not only rejected these overtures of peace but 
determined to send a large force into the heart of Spain to 
support the Spanish patriot armies. These armies were now 
scattered all along the line of the Ebro from the coast of Cata- 
lonia to Santander on the Bay of Biscay, with large gaps in 
places, notably in front of Burgos, the most vital spot on the 
whole line. Being merely a collection of independent forces 
raised from the different provinces there was no cohesion in 
the mass, for, though a Supreme Junta had been formed for 
the whole country, it had not been found possible to agree 
upon the appointment of a commander-in-chief ; so that the 
weakness of the provincial system, which had been so advan- 
tageous in the organisation of revolt, was now, in its conduct, 
becoming only too apparent. In addition to this serious defect, 
the troops themselves were untrained, ill-fed, ill-clothed, and 
ill-armed, while the individual commanders were not only 
inefficient but violently jealous of one another. However, the 
British agents in Spain, and especially in Madrid, plied their 
Government with such highly-coloured pictures of the numbers, 
enthusiasm, and efficiency of the Spanish armies that the 
Government was completely deceived as to the true state of 
affairs, and imagined that it only needed the stiffening of a force 

1 Napier, ii. 6, p. 173. 
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of British regulars to enable them to drive the French headlong 
across the Pyrenees. 
a % a * * % x 

With creditable thoroughness the Government decided to (c) Moore’s 
send 40,000 men upon this mission, and gave the command ean 
of them to Sir John Moore ; Wellesley had returned to England a D, at 
after his supersession by Burrard and Dalrymple, and was, in- 
any case, junior to several other available generals. Moore, 
who, though uninformed as to the true state of affairs, had a 
shrewd idea that they were not so rosy as they were painted, 
found himself faced with a task of great difficulty. He was 
five hundred miles from the scene of operations; he knew 
nothing of the plans of the Spaniards, nor even the name of 
& responsible commander from whom he could obtain them— 
as a matter of fact there was no commander and there were 
no plans. His troops, and more especially his staff, were 
without experience of active service, and, with the approach 
of winter, the conditions must inevitably be severe. He was 
so gravely deficient of transport that both baggage and ammuni- 
tion would have to be reduced to a dangerously low minimum, 
and he had no money with which to make good the deficiency. 
More than a quarter of his army was to land, under Baird, 
at Corufia, and would have to march more than two hundred 
miles before it could possibly join him, whilst even the force 
under his own hand had to be divided, for his predecessors 
had arranged all the supply depots along the routes : Coimbra— 
Almeida—Salamanca, and Castello Branco—Guarda—Sala- 
manca; whereas the only road whereby his artillery and 
heavy baggage could travel was that through Elvas, Almaraz, 
Talavera, and Madrid. 

Baird, whose force of 13,000 men included the Ist Guards 
Brigade (Ist and 3rd Bns. First Guards), arrived at Corufia 
on 14th October, but the Spanish authorities refused to allow 
him to land until they had obtained instructions from the 
Supreme Junta, and when, after a delay of ten days, these 
were received, they contained the proviso that Baird’s troops 
must march by detachments of not more than 2000 men—a 
cheerful prospect for a general advancing into an unknown 
country. Baird also was unprovided with any money with 
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which either to pay his men or to obtain transport, and had 
to appeal to Moore, who had none to give him. Moore himself 
started on 18th October, his infantry taking the Almeida and 
Castello Branco routes, while Hope commanded the column 
of artillery and cavalry, which, with an escort of 3000 infantry, 
had to march via Elvas, Talavera, and Madrid. In the mean- 
time, Napoleon’s 200,000 veterans were quietly concentrating 
north of the Ebro. Early in November the Emperor himself 
arrived to take command ; on the 7th November he gave the 
order to advance, and within fourteen days the Spanish armies 
had melted away. 

Moore reached Salamanca on 13th November, to be greeted 
by the staggering news that the French cavalry were in 
Valladolid. Day after day came worse news of the Spanish 
debacle, and Moore quickly realised that his position was 
critical in the extreme. His left wing, under Baird, was at 
Astorga, and it was clear that if the French advanced any 
farther there was no chance of effecting a junction with the 
former. Hope, with the artillery, was approaching Madrid, 
which he might well find in the hands of the French. Moore 
knew that the French would concentrate every effort upon the 
destruction of his army, which was now the only striking 
force capable of effective action against them, and upon which 
the fate of Europe might well depend. With deep reluctance 
he decided that he had no alternative but to retire and attempt 
to concentrate his army for a defensive campaign in Portugal. 
He at once sent orders to Baird to fall back upon Corufia, take 
ship, and join him at Lisbon. Hope he ordered to join him 
with all speed at Salamanca, having discovered a road by 
which the latter might cross the Sierra de Guadarrama without 
entering Madrid. With great difficulty Hope made his way 
through the mountains and, eluding the French cavalry, which 
‘were swarming all over the plains of Castile, joined Moore in 
Salamanca on 5th December, the day after Napoleon entered 
the capital. 

The news of Moore’s intended retirement caused the greatest 
consternation and indignation in the Supreme Junta, which 
was itself in full flight to Badajos. The situation was, indeed, 
not unlike that which obtained in France during the first 
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German onrush in 1914, at the beginning of the Great War, 
with this great difference, that, in the latter case, although 
the French Government was in flight and wavering towards 
surrender, the army and the people of France were steadfast 
in their determination to resist to the last. This was far from - 
being the case in Spain in 1808, but the Junta and the British 
agents attached to it inundated Moore with protests at what 
they described as his ‘abandonment’ of the Spanish armies, 
and painted such a heroic picture of the undaunted spirit of 
both army and people, accompanying it with wildly inaccurate 
informatiop as to the present position of the Spanish and 
French forces, that Moore, against his better judgment, decided 
to make one more attempt to give them the support for which 
they cried. Accordingly, on 6th December, he sent orders to 
Baird to turn east once more and join him in the neighbour- 
hood of Valladolid, his intention being to move against the 
French communications in the direction of Burgos, in the 
hope thereby of relieving the pressure upon the Spanish armies 
which, the Junta gave him to understand, were organising 
fresh resistance in the neighbourhood of Madrid. On 13th 
December, however, the interception of a captured despatch 
from Berthier to Soult told him the true facts of the situation. 
The Spanish armies were everywhere broken and in flight, 
the French advanced guard was at Talavera, and Napoleon 
was preparing to march upon Lisbon. 

In spite of the alarming situation which this despatch dis- 
closed, it also revealed two facts which caused Moore to take 
@ most daring step. The facts revealed were, first, that 
Napoleon thought the British were already retiring into 
Portugal, and, second, that Soult, with an inferior force, was 
in an isolated position within striking distance. Moore there- 
fore determined to strike a sudden blow at Soult where he 
lay upon the River Carrion, fifty miles north of Valladolid, 
judging that such a move, threatening as it did the vital line 
of his communications, would effectually upset the Emperor’s 
plans. On 20th December, Moore and Baird joined hands at 
Mayorga, their united forces amounting to some 25,000 men, 
little more than half the number that had been promised him. 
On 23rd December, Moore was moving out to attack Soult 
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when he received certain information that Napoleon was 
marching north from Madrid with 50,000 men. The object of 
Moore’s daring move was thereby fully accomplished; the 
march of the French armies into Portugal and southern Spain 
had been stopped, the siege of Zaragoza delayed, and a breathing 
space provided for the Spanish armies in which to reorganise, 
if they really meant to do so. 

Napoleon had great hopes of cutting off the British from 
their line of retreat. His intelligence reports showed them, 
on 23rd, at Valladolid ; later, 26th, at Sahagun ; in both cases 
still advancing east. He therefore ordered Ney to press on 
with all speed through Tordesillas to Benavente, while he 
himself followed with the main body, hoping to seize the vital 
crossings of the Esla while Moore’s attention was still engaged 
with Soult upon the Carrion. Speed above all things was 
essential to him, and once he had made his plan his iron 
determination carried it through in the face of opposition 
from the elements which few men could have braved. No 
sooner had the head of his column entered upon the six miles’ 
climb to the summit of the Sierra de Guadarrama than a 
tempest of snow and sleet burst upon it with such fury that 
the landscape was blotted out, men and horses were swept 
over the precipices that bordered the road, and the icy blast 
froze the very blood within the soldiers’ veins. Even the 
Cavalry of the Guard, who were leading, could not face the 
storm, and, turning about, started to march back into the 
valley, but Napoleon was determined to cross the Sierra that 
day and ordered them to dismount and advance once more. 
Forcing his way past the cowering soldiers, who hurled curses 
after him, he placed himself at the head of the column, dis- 
mounted, and, with his arms locked through those of two 
staff officers, led the struggling column up through the 
towering barrier of the Guadarrama, on through the storm- 
swept pass, and down into the plains of Old Castile. Hundreds 
of men and horses perished in that march, some blown over 
the precipices by the force of the gale, many more frozen to 
death in the bitter cold. But the first stage of Napoleon’s 
march-table had been accomplished. 

Hardly halting to rest his exhausted troops the Emperor 
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pressed on, his mind fixed upon the turgid stream of the Esla 
which Moore must pass if he was to make Corufia. Impatient 
of the foot’s pace of his infantry he ordered Marshal Bessiéres 
to ride on with the cavalry and, at whatever risk of isolation, 
seize the crossings at Valencia de Don Juan and Castro- 
Gonzalo. At the head of 4000 horsemen Bessiéres dashed 
forward, and, sweeping aside some British cavalry patrols that 
blocked his path, reached the Esla on 28th December—twelve 
hours too late. As soon as he heard of Napoleon’s march over | 
the Sierra de Guadarrama Moore had realised that though his 
strategic objective had been achieved, he had, if he were 
himself to escape, not a moment to lose. Cancelling his attack 
upon Soult, he at once gave orders for a general retirement, 
directing Baird to cross the Esla at Valencia de Don Juan, 
Hope and Frazer to cross it at Castro-Gonzalo. By the 
evening of 26th December the whole of the infantry was 
across, the cavalry crossed next day, and on 28th Craufurd, 
who with his Light Brigade formed the rear-guard, destroyed 
the bridge at Castro-Gonzalo under the eyes of Bessiéres’ 
cavalry. 

During all this time the two battalions of the First Guards 
in Baird’s Division had had no opportunity of showing their 
mettle, but during the retreat which followed, though not 
privileged to share in the glories of Paget’s rear-guard fighting, 
they maintained their discipline under conditions which reduced 
most of the units of Moore’s force to little better than a rabble. 
In order to appreciate what these conditions were it is essential 
to remember that the majority of British regiments at this 
period were not bound together by that ‘tradition of discip- 
line ’ which obtains to-day ; they were held together by their 
joy in fighting, their natural enthusiasm, their personal moral, 
all of which are admirable in battle, but almost useless in time 
of adversity. Maurice, speaking of these troops, says: ‘ For 
fighting purposes they were splendid, but for a long retreat 
they were quite unprepared and quite untrained.’ It must be 
remembered also that staff work as we know it to-day was 
almost non-existent; and, most important perhaps of all, 
that the supply of transport was utterly inadequate for the 
needs of the army. Although we can only glance briefly at 
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the details of the retreat, we shall see how each of these factors 
affected its conduct again and again. 

The destruction of the bridge at Castro-Gonzalo and a severe 
check administered by the British cavalry to Bessiéres’ advanced 
guard combined to give Moore nearly thirty-six hours’ start 
of the Emperor. Had his supply service, his staff, and the 
discipline of his troops been even moderately adequate, he 
might have kept it. But at Astorga Moore found the town 
full of demoralised Spaniards—the rabble of an army that the 
Spanish general Romana had promised to keep out of his 
way—the billeting of troops had been bungled, the issue of 
supplies was thrown into confusion, rumours of a stand, fol- 
lowed by orders for continuance of retreat, broke down the 
thin shell of discipline that had so far existed—when general 
officers openly criticised their chief it was small wonder that 
the men murmured—wine stores were broken into, and before 
long thousands of British soldiers were reeling wildly through 
the streets or lying, hog-like, in the gutters. So sudden a 
breakdown of discipline must have shocked and alarmed even 
Moore, who well knew the limitations of hisarmy. Fortunately 
the rear-guard—Paget’s Reserve Division—maintained its dis- 
cipline admirably : these troops were in constant touch with the 
enemy and that was all the British soldier asked for. With great 
difficulty the bulk of the drunkards were collected and driven 
forward by the rear-guard, who throughout the retreat combined 
that duty with the less irksome one of repelling the enemy. 

On lst January 1809 Napoleon entered Astorga at the head 
of 70,000 infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and 200 guns, having 
covered two hundred miles of snowbound and hostile country 
in ten days—a marvellous feat, but a vain one, for his prey 
had once more eluded him. On his way from Benavente, too, 
a courier had overtaken him bearing news of imminent war 
with Austria, of intrigue in the Court at Paris. This at least 
was the reason given for his handing over the pursuit to Soult 
and returning post-haste to Madrid and France, but it is 
probable that the real reason was his unwillingness to play the 
leading part in an anti-climax; he had promised the world 
the capture of the British Army, and he saw now that he could 
not keep his promise. 
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Moore has often been criticised for not making a stand at 
Astorga, Villa Franca, or one of the other eminently defensible 
positions on the route. What would he have gained by doing 
so? His strategic object had already been achieved. Even 
a successful action would have cost him valuable lives, while 
the French forces in Spain were so overwhelming that they 
could afford to lose ten men to his one—it must be remembered 
that Moore’s army was not just a small detached force; it 
was the British Army, the only organised army in Europe that 
could oppose Napoleon at this time. But even if Moore had 
wanted to fight he could not have done so—a stand would 
have necessitated sending back transport to the next supply 
depot and bringing the supplies up to the army ; he had not 
the transport with which to do it. Again, if he had made a 
stand upon the Astorga-Lugo road there was nothing to 
prevent the enemy marching round his flank and reaching 
Corufia before him via the Orense-Santiago road, along which 
he had sent Craufurd with his Light Brigade. If further 
argument is needed, it is enough to say that Napoleon himself 
declared that the one thing he wanted was that Moore should 
make a stand. 

At Lugo he did stand, partly to check Soult, who was 
pressing him hard, and partly to revive the moral of the army. 
The effect certainly was magical. No sooner had word of an 
action got about than units which for days had been no more 
than a rabble of sullen, footsore misérables, became of a sudden 
battalions of soldiers, eager for a fight. Bad staff work indeed 
discounted half the value of this pause, for Frazer’s Division 
was allowed to go a full day’s march beyond Lugo, and then 
recalled—a manoeuvre calculated to demoralise the most highly 
disciplined of troops. Soult would not attack, and Moore, 
desperately short of supplies, could neither take the offensive 
himself nor wait longer. Leaving his fires burning, he slipped 
away at night, and again the failure of his stafi—under most 
difficult conditions, it is true—resulted in more than one 
column marching all night and finding themselves at dawn no 
great distance from their starting-point. 

The retreat resumed, discipline broke down even more com- 
pletely than before. Short as was the distance still to be 
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covered, this period cost the army more loss even than that 
which had preceded it. Supplies were extremely scarce, boots 
had worn out and could not be replaced, so that men and even 
officers marched barefoot over the rough mountain roads. 
The cold became terribly intense, so that many perished from 
that cause alone. Incredible as it may seem, many of the 
soldiers were accompanied by their wives and families, and 
the sufferings of these poor creatures must have weighed 
terribly upon their menfolk. Straggling increased daily, and 
bands of soldiers wandered from the main route, plundering 
the villages for food and loot. 

Throughout it all, two bodies of men maintained their 
discipline, a fact to which Fortescue bears unprejudiced testi- 
mony. ‘The main body,’ he says, ‘with the honourable 
exception of the Guards, from this time forward seems to have 
moved on as a mere disorderly rabble, though the Reserve 
always retained their discipline.’ When at last the exhausted 
army came in sight of Corujfia, it was only to see a bay empty 
of shipping. The fleet, which had been ordered round from 
Vigo, had been detained by contrary winds—a bitter blow to 
Moore, who had hoped to embark his men before Soult could 
come up. Yet as he sadly watched his weary men defiling 
down from the hills one sight there was to cheer him. ‘ One 
brigade,’ says Fortescue, ‘caught the General’s eye at a 
distance, for they were marching like soldiers. “‘ Those must 
be the Guards,” he said; and presently the two battalions of 
the First Guards, each of them still 800 strong, strode by 
in column of sections, with drums beating, the drum-major 
twirling his staff at their head and the men keeping step, as 
if in their own barrack-yard. . . . The senior regiment of the 
British infantry had set an example to the whole army, and 
it was only the vicious systems and neglectful officers that had 
prevented every battalion from behaving as the Guards.’ 
Paget’s Reserve Division too, which had acted as rear-guard 
and with whom Moore had marched throughout the retreat, 
won undying laurels. ‘They had done harder work, had 
undergone greater privations than the rest of the army, and 
had been frequently engaged with the enemy. Yet there were 
relatively fewer men missing from their ranks than from those 
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of any other division, for, like the Guards, they had faced 
the high ordeals of the march as disciplined men.’ 

In the absence of the fleet, it was evident to Moore that he Corufis, 16th 
would not get away without a battle. After seeing to the 7* (Map ee 4 
embarkation of the sick into such ambulance and supply ships taclaa 205.) 
as were in the harbour, he wasted no time in selecting his 
position for the coming fight. Three miles south of the harbour 
ran a chain of heights—those of Mesoiro, Pefiasquedo, and 
Palavea—which dominated the country both north and south 
of them. Their distance from the harbour and the extent 
of perimeter involved by their occupation were too great for 
the force at Moore’s disposal, and he was therefore reluctantly 
compelled to choose a more compact though less commanding 
position. The main approach to Corufia from El Burgo—the 
route by which Soult must come—ran over a height known as 
Monte Mero, a hill about a mile north of the above-named 
heights and some two hundred feet lower. This hill Moore 
chose as his main position, allotting to its defence the divisions 
of Baird and Hope. Its left was protected by the estuary 
of the River Mero, but its right was open and could easily 
be turned. Moore therefore stationed his two remaining 
divisions in echelon to his right rear, Paget’s Reserve being 
at Oza in the valley of the Monelos, and Frazer on the heights 
of Santa Margarita, just south of the town. 

Soult’s pursuit had been delayed considerably by the destruc- 
tion of the bridges over the River Mero, and it was 14th January 
before his infantry renewed contact with the British. On the 
evening of the same day the fleet entered the harbour, and 
Moore at once embarked all his guns except nine, his cavalry, 
and as much of his stores as he had room for. The remainder 
of the stores, including a huge depot of ammunition intended 
for the Spaniards, he destroyed, though not till he had entirely 
re-armed his troops with new muskets which also had been 
destined for the Spanish service. All this took up the greater 
part of the 15th, during which time Soult was engaged in 
driving the British outposts off the heights of Pefiasquedo and 
hauling his big guns up to take their place. It was past noon 
on 16th before all his preparations were complete, and even 
then he appears to have been very doubtful as to the strength 
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of the force opposed to him. From the way in which his 
attack developed it appears probable that he thought the whole 
of Moore’s force was upon Monte Mero, for he certainly exposed 
his own left to grave peril of attack by Paget and Frazer. 

The forces actually engaged were fairly equal, Soult’s con- 
sisting of three divisions of infantry—those of Mermet, Merle, 
and Delaborde—and two of cavalry—Lorge and La Houssaye— 
about 16,000 in all, whilst Moore’s four divisions amounted 
to some 15,000 men. As has been said above, Soult’s attack 
was confined to the British position on Monte Mero, Delaborde 
on the right being directed along the main road which crossed 
its eastern spurs, Merle in the centre against the summit of 
the hill itself, whilst Mermet on the left was ordered to capture 
the village of Elvifia at its south-western extremity and then 
to swing round and turn the British right. Of the cavalry, 
La Houssaye’s Division operated on the left of Mermet, while 
Lorge remained on the main road in rear of Delaborde, pre- 
sumably with the object of exploiting any success. Soult’s 
artillery appears to have been unable to keep pace with the 
pursuit, for he had only 20 guns in action at Corufia, more 
than half of which were massed in one battery on the 
Pefiasquedo. 

The French advance began at about 2 p.m., Mermet’s Division 
being the first to move forward against the village of Elviiia, 
which was lightly held by skirmishers from Baird’s Division. 
Baird had two brigades, those of Bentinck and Manningham, 
in the front line, with the Guards Brigade in reserve; Hope, 
on the left, had the brigades of Leith and Hill in the front 
line, with Catlin Craufurd in reserve some distance behind. 
The British skirmishers were quickly driven out of Elvifia by 
Mermet’s advance, which, overlapping Bentinck’s right, 
threatened to turn his flank. To meet this danger Moore 
ordered Paget to bring forward his division up the valley of 
the Monelos, and directed Baird to retake Elvifia with two 
of Bentinck’s battalions and to bring up a battalion of Guards 
to take their place. By this time Merle’s division had joined 
in the attack on the right of Mermet, while Delaborde advanced 
up the main road against the junction of Hope’s leading 
brigades, and the action became general. The French battery 
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on Pefiasquedo was punishing Baird’s Division severely, and it 
needed the inspiring presence of Moore to steady the young 
soldiers. As soon, however, as they were ordered forward to 
attack, Bentinck’s two battalions advanced with great gallantry 
and, after a fierce hand-to-hand fight, drove the French out of 
Elvifia and advanced beyond it. 

Had Moore remained in command it is probable that he 
would have pressed this advantage to its fullest extent, for he 
had already ordered the second Guards battalion forward to 
join in the counter-attack, while Paget’s advance was already 
making itself felt upon the French left. Unfortunately the 
- Commander-in-Chief, who had stationed himself under the 
hottest of the French artillery fire, was at this moment struck 
by a round shot which carried away his left arm and flung 
him from his horse. Terrible as were his injuries, Moore 
continued for a time to watch the British advance, but, 
knowing his wound was mortal, he handed over the command 
to Hope and, after a while, allowed himself to be carried from 
the field. Baird also had been wounded just before Moore, 
and Bentinck, instead of reinforcing his leading troops, recalled 
those of them that he could reach and allowed the remainder 
to be overwhelmed by Mermet’s reserves which now entered 
the fight. Re-entering Elvifia the French pressed on up the 
hill, but were checked below the crest by the steady fire of 
the Guards. Further east neither Merle nor Delaborde had 
been able to make any impression upon Manningham, Leith, 
and Hill. By this time darkness was beginning to fall and the 
fight gradually flickered out. During the night the French 
evacuated Elvijia, and by daybreak the whole of Soult’s army 
was back upon the heights from which it had started. Neither 
side could claim a victory, but the French had failed in their 
object, and the British had done enough to enable them to 
carry out their embarkation without serious interference. 

John Moore died before the battle was ended, and was buried 
at dawn on the 17th while the last of his little army was being 
embarked. Had he lived it is probable that he would so have 
pressed Bentinck’s initial success with the divisions of Paget 
and Frazer that Soult would have had great difficulty in 
saving his army from complete destruction, and that the 
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terrible retreat would have ended in a blaze of triumph. As 
it was, the people of England saw only the wretched plight of 
their soldiers whom the fleet brought back to England, and — 
cried that Moore had led them to disaster and death. But 
we know to-day that that little army, directed by the master- 
brain of one of the greatest of England’s soldiers, had dis- 
located the movements of Napoleon’s mighty armies as surely 
as a pebble, skilfully placed, will wreck the most powerful 
machinery that man can devise. Of the 25,000 men that 
crossed the Esla on 26th December, 6000! were left along 
those mountain roads or on the field of Corufia, but Spain 
was still unconquered, a patriot army was forming unhindered 
in Portugal, and the foundation stone had been laid for the 
wonderful series of campaigns by which Wellington was destined 
to drive the French from the Peninsula. 


1 The losses of the two battalions of the First Guards amounted to 280. 


CHAPTER X 
THE PENINSULA, 1809 


BEFORE continuing the Peninsula story we must glance briefly (a) Wal- 
at the general situation in Europe, and it will be convenient, °°” 
though departing slightly from strict chronology, to dispose 
at the same time of the tragic episode of Walcheren. On his 
return to France from Astorga and Madrid, Napoleon quickly 
quenched the sparks of intrigue in Paris, but the rekindling of 
the warlike spirit of Austria was a matter of more serious 
moment. Encouraged by the thinly disguised sympathy of 
the Tsar, as well as by the steady growth of the patriotic 
movement in Prussia, the Austrian Emperor entered into Alliance 
negotiations with the British Government and on 24th April Lahieaaenn 
1809 a treaty between the two countries was signed. Napoleon, Austria. 
who was well aware of the trend of affairs, had ever since his 
return from Spain been quietly massing troops on the Austrian 
frontier, but, in order to benefit by his defensive alliance with 
Russia, he waited for Austria to take the first step of aggres- 
sion. This was not long in coming, a few sharp engagements 
were fought, and by 13th May Napoleon was in Vienna. His 
triumph, however, was short-lived, for on 21st May he suffered 
a severe defeat at the hands of the Archduke Charles at Aspern Aspern. 
and his position on the Danube became extremely precarious. 

This, then, was roughly the state of affairs when the British 
Cabinet met to settle its military plans for the year. Wellesley 
had asked for 30,000 men for the defence of Portugal and these 
were at once allotted to him, but this still left some 40,000 
to be disposed of. The obvious solution appeared to be 
the concentration of the whole disposable army in Portugal 
for offensive as well as defensive purposes, but this was con- 
sidered to be impossible owing to lack of coin of the country 
with which to pay for the upkeep of so large a force. An 
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alternative plan was the landing of a force in Hanover for 
the purpose of encouraging Prussia to join the Allies, but the 
half-witted King Frederick was so unreliable that such a 
force might well find itself abandoned in the face of the enemy, 
and in any case the British people were always profoundly 
distrustful of any plan which savoured of an attempt by the 
King to employ British troops for the benefit of his Hanoverian 
interests. 

A more tempting bait was the French naval base in the Walcheren 
mouth of the Scheldt. Ever since Trafalgar, Napoleon, at last ne 
awakened to the importance of sea-power, had been estab- facing p.211.) 
lishing shipyards at many points on the French and Flemish 
coast, and one of the most important of these was Antwerp. 
The mouth of the Scheldt was guarded by the island of 
Walcheren, with the fortified town of Flushing, on the north, 
and the island of Kadzand, with a fortified coast-line, on the 
south. To reach Antwerp it would be necessary to occupy 
both Walcheren and Kadzand, as well as to destroy various 
less formidable works along the south coast of the island of 
South Beveland immediately east of Walcheren. 

Not only were there important shipyards in Antwerp and 
Flushing, but a considerable French fleet was at this time 
lying in the mouth of the Scheldt, and if these yards could be 
destroyed, the fleet captured, and the channel in some way 
blocked against future use, a very severe blow would be struck 
against French naval power. The scheme was one after the 
hearts of amateur strategists, but the military authorities 
regarded it with grave concern. Apart from the necessity 
for close co-operation between navy and army, to say nothing 
of the elements, it was obvious that in a country of this nature 
the question of transport would prove to be one of the utmost 
difficulty—the experience of the army in North Holland was 
still fresh in the mind of many commanders. Then again, 
unless the raid were carried out with great speed the enemy 
would have ample time to reinforce the garrison at Antwerp 
even if not that of Walcheren. In brief, the military opinion 
was that the attempt could only succeed by surprise and great 
rapidity, and that even then the chances of success were 
extremely slender. However, the naval authorities were 
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more hopeful, and as it was thought imperative to provide 
some diversion for the sake of Austria, the Government decided 
to make the attempt, and on 22nd July a fleet of 600 vessels 
under Sir Richard Strachan stood out from Portsmouth, 
carrying 40,000 soldiers under the command of Lord Chatham. 

It is interesting to note that while the majority of Moore’s 
army was considered unfit for further operations this year, 
the two battalions of the First Guards which had been through 
the retreat to Corufia took their place in this expedition, being 
brigaded with the flank companies of the 2nd Battalions of 
all three Regiments of Guards. The Brigade, which numbered 
3200 men, was commanded by Major-General Disney, and 
formed part of the Reserve Division of Sir John Hope. 

Chatham’s plan was as follows: Huntly with 5000 men was 
to seize Kadzand and its coast defences; Eyre Coote with 
13,000 to land on Walcheren and capture Flushing; Hope 
with 8000 to land on the north coast of South Beveland, 
cover Eyre Coote’s operations from the east, and seize the 
coast defences along the north bank of the Scheldt; the two 
remaining divisions, those of Rosslyn and Grosvenor, to stand 
by aboard ship in the Downs. As soon as Flushing was taken 
and the defences of the river cleared, the whole army, with the 
exception of Coote’s force which would remain to garrison 
Walcheren, was to sail up the estuary, land in the neighbour- 
hood of Santvliet, and march upon Antwerp. Unfortunately 
troubles beset the expedition from the very start. Adverse 
winds prevented Huntly from effecting a landing on Kadzand 
for two days, by which time such heavy French reinforce- 
ments had arrived that he was compelled to abandon the 
attempt. The same winds forced Eyre Coote to land on 
Walcheren at the point most remote from his objective, 
Flushing; he was delayed for twenty-four hours by the 
necessity of reducing the fortified township of Veere, and 
though he had landed on Ist August, Flushing did not surrender 
to bombardment till 15th. 

Hope met with greater success. Landing the whole of his 
force, with the exception of 3rd Bn. First Guards, on Ist August, 
he pushed forward a screen of grenadiers of the First Guards 
and with little opposition occupied the fortress of Goes. On 
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the following day, Disney’s Brigade pushed south-eastward 
across the island and, after surprising and capturing eighty 
of the enemy, entered Fort Bat, which occupied a com- 
manding position overlooking the Scheldt and within view of 
Antwerp. 

In spite of the early delays the expedition had so far not 
been without success, for 9000 French were captured in and 
around Flushing at a cost to the British of less than 800. 
During the siege of Flushing a French flotilla appeared before 
Bat, but a grenadier of the First Guards succeeded under 
heavy fire in unspiking the guns which the French had left 
in the fort and with the help of these the fleet was driven 
off. By 21st August the fleet and army were assembled at 
Fort Bat in readiness for the advance upon Antwerp, but it 
was too late. During the delay at Walcheren the French had 
thrown up formidable defences north of Antwerp, including a 
boom across the river. The fleet itself had moved farther up 
stream, out of reach even if Antwerp fell. Heavy French and 
Dutch reinforcements were pouring in every day, so that not 
only was Antwerp amply garrisoned against attack, but con- 
centrations at Bergen-op-Zoom and on Kadzand provided a 
serious menace to Chatham’s communications and the garrison 
of Walcheren. But more serious than all these considerations 
was the terrible outbreak of fever among the troops. Within 
a week 4000 were down, within ten days 8000, while practically 
the whole garrison of Walcheren was out of action. 

Chatham called a council of war and it was unanimously 
decided that the expedition must be abandoned. On Ist Sep- 
tember the withdrawal began ; on 7th the fleet sailed, carrying 
with it 11,000 sick men. A garrison of 18,000 was left upon 
Walcheren, but it rapidly dwindled away and by the beginning 
of December the island was evacuated. Of the 40,000 men 
who sailed from Portsmouth on 22nd July, 100 were killed 
in action, 4200 died of fever, and of the remainder scarce one 
but fell sick before the expedition was abandoned, and many 
there were who never recovered fully from its effects. Of 
the Guards, not one fell in action, but 230 died of fever. And 
all this loss and suffering was in vain, for on the very day the 
expedition sailed from Portsmouth news reached England that, 
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after the bloody but indecisive battle of Wagram, Austria had 
once more signed an armistice with Napoleon. 
x a * * * * * 

Returning to the Peninsula, it is difficult to recognise that 
the Spaniards had benefited to any great extent by the diver- 
sion which Moore had provided. It is true that the various 
provinces had succeeded in collecting remnants of their armies 
that had fled so ignominiously before Napoleon’s first advance 
from the Ebro, but before the end of February the Catalonians 
had once more been scattered by St. Cyr, Infantado’s Castilians 
had been routed by Victor in the neighbourhood of Cuenca, 
the Estremadurans had been driven by Lefebvre from the left 
bank of the Tagus at Almaraz, and even the epic defence of 
Zaragoza by Palafox’s Aragonese had ended in the fall and 
utter destruction of that gallant city, at a cost of 50,000 
Spanish and 10,000 French lives. Nowhere, save in a corner 
of Portugal, was there a formed body of men to oppose the 
vast French armies which Napoleon had left behind him to 
complete the conquest of the Peninsula. 

Napoleon’s plan was simple: Soult was to invade Portugal 
from the north, Lapisse from Salamanca and Victor from 
Talavera were at the same time to invade it from the east ; 
Lisbon and Zaragoza having fallen, the forces thus released 
were to march into and subdue the south of Spain. By the 
beginning of February Soult was ready to move. This was 
later than Napoleon had intended, but Soult’s force had suffered 
severely during the pursuit of Moore, and moreover it had 
been roughly handled at Corufia. After the departure of the 
British, Corufia and Ferrol, though strongly fortified and 
garrisoned, had both surrendered without a blow, and from 
these places Soult had gleaned a rich harvest of arms, ammuni- 
tion, money, and stores, but his gun-carriages had been nearly 
shaken to pieces by the rough mountain roads, horses were 
not to be had for gold, and sickness was so prevalent that of 
the 47,000 men on his pay-sheets only 25,000 were fit to march 
with him when he did start. 

He quickly found that, while organised opposition was 
negligible, he was going to have great trouble with the peasants 
who, infuriated by the French system of subsistence on the 
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country, dogged his march and lost no opportunity of attacking 
stragglers and his heavy transport when it lagged by the way. 
With great daring he resolved to leave his heavy baggage 
behind in Tuy and to march light, and with all possible speed, 
to Oporto. Still the peasants clung to him, hindered him at 
every river crossing, caused him constantly to deploy, and 
though he slaughtered thousands of them, it was 29th March 
before he reached Oporto. Here a large force had been 
organised by the bishop, but at the first assault the Portuguese 
fled and, in their panic, flung themselves headlong into the 
Downs. Thousands more were slain by the French soldiers, 
who were maddened by the cruelty with which their wounded 
and prisoners had been treated, and for the next twenty-four 
hours the city was given over to horror that has seldom been 
surpassed in the history of war. By the end of March, then, 
Soult had obtained a firm footing in the north of Portugal, 
with an admirable base for further operations. At the same 
time Victor had again crossed the Tagus, and, driving away the 
Estremadurans who had once more gathered there under a 
new leader, Cuesta, had finally routed them at Medellin on 
28th March and was within thirty miles of the frontier fortress 
of Elvas. 

What, then, of the defence of Portugal? We have said 
that one formed body did exist. It consisted of a few thousand 
British troops under the command of Sir John Craddock, who 
had taken over command at Lisbon after the departure of 
Sir John Moore. Craddock’s task was difficult to the point 
of distraction. As long as Moore was in Spain Craddock did 
his utmost to send up to him every able-bodied soldier he could 
lay his hands on. After Corufia he found himself with no 
more than 4000 men, and though these gradually increased 
to 10,000 by reason of the return of stragglers and of various 
units that had not accompanied Moore to Coruiia, yet they 
had to be so scattered in garrisons at Lisbon and the frontier 
fortresses that but few were available for the formation of a 
field army. Craddock’s orders, too, were vague and contra- 
dictory ; he was to be ready to evacuate the country at a 
moment’s notice, but at the same time he must be prepared 
to defend it to the last. Early in February he heard that 
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Portugal as a base for operations was to be given up in favour 
of Cadiz. In accordance with this information he despatched 
thither every man he could spare from garrison duty, but the 
Spaniards, either from jealousy or sheer idiotic self-confidence, 
refused to allow them to land and they returned to Lisbon, 
together with a force consisting of 1st Bn. Coldstream Guards, 
Ist Bn. Third Guards, and two line battalions which had been 
sent out from England for the same purpose. 

This action on the part of the Spaniards more than any- 
thing else decided the British Government to revert to Portugal 
as the scene of future operations. General Beresford was sent 
out to organise the Portuguese army, which up to this time 
had been nothing but an insubordinate rabble. This was a 
great relief to Craddock, who could now turn his attention to 
organising his field force, which by this time had risen to a 
strength of 13,000. At the beginning of April, however, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley arrived from England to take command. His 
instructions were to defend Portugal, but he rightly construed 
them broadly and decided that the best defence would be to 
attack either Soult or Victor before they should organise a 
joint offensive against him. The idea was rendered the more 
attractive by the fact that Lapisse, ignoring his instructions 
to act as a link between Soult and Victor, had marched south 
and joined the latter at Merida, thus making it almost impos- 
sible for the two marshals to retain communication with one 
another. Soult did his best in this respect by despatching 
Loison to try and get touch with Lapisse, but Silveira and his 
irregulars succeeded in delaying Loison for nearly a month on 
the Tamega, and by the time the latter had forced a passage 
Lapisse had gone. 

Wellesley’s decision to attack Soult rather than Victor was 
governed principally by four considerations : the country round 
Oporto was one of the most fertile districts in Portugal, Oporto 
itself a town of the first importance, and their recovery would 
have a more inspiriting effect upon the people of Portugal than 
the defeat of an army which was not actually upon Portuguese 
soil; his command of the sea would provide Wellesley with a 
better avenue of supply than would be available in operations 
against Victor ; Soult’s army was known to be disaffected by 
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an intrigue against its commander; and, finally, any opera- 
tions against Victor would necessitate co-operation with Cuesta, 
and Wellesley knew enough about Spanish commanders to 
have a strong prejudice against such a necessity, whilst at 
the same time Cuesta could be trusted to hamper Victor con- 
siderably should the latter make any move during Wellesley’s 
operations against Soult. Having made his decision, Wellesley 
sent Mackenzie with four British and seven Portuguese 
battalions, and two regiments of cavalry, to watch Victor, 
whilst he himself assembled all the troops that he could lay 
his hands on at Coimbra. These amounted to 15 British, 
4 German, and 9 Portuguese battalions, 3 regiments of cavalry, 
and 5 batteries of artillery, a total of 25,000 men and 30 guns. 
Of this force he detached Beresford with 5 Portuguese and 
2 British battalions with orders to march to Lamego, after 
collecting as many Portuguese irregulars as he came across, 
in order to prevent Soult crossing the Douro at that point, 
and, if possible, to occupy Villa Real and cut off the French 
retreat towards the east. The remainder of his force Wellesley 
organised in three divisions under Sherbrooke, Paget, and Hill, 
the 2nd Guards Brigade being in Sherbrooke’s Division. 

On 6th May he began his march against Soult. The marshal’s (General 
army was distributed as follows: Mermet’s Division on the ™*? ©) 
heights of Grijo, five miles south of Oporto, with outposts and 
cavalry pushed forward as far as the Vouga;. Delaborde in. 
Oporto itself ; and Loison on the Tamega at Amarante. The 
force was thus divided by the wide and unfordable river Douro, 
with only one point of junction—a bridge of boats at Oporto. 
Wellesley was quick to spot this weakness and hoped to destroy 
Mermet’s Division before it could rejoin the remainder of the 
army, or at any rate to press it so closely as to cross the bridge 
of boats in its wake. He therefore despatched Hill along the 
coast-line to turn the French right while he himself pushed 
straight down the main road. On 10th May the French 
cavalry and outposts were driven from the Vouga, on the 
1lth Mermet was dislodged from the Grijo heights, but on 
each occasion, owing partly to bad staff work and inferior 
tactics on the part of the British, and partly to the skilful 
handling of their troops by the French commanders, the enemy 
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were able to get away without being unduly pressed, and 
Mermet crossed the river, destroying the bridge of boats 
behind him. . 

Early on 12th, Wellesley reconnoitred Oporto from the Serra Douro, 12th 
Convent, while the bulk of his army lay concealed behind the (Mop ri 
hill on which the convent stood. The river at this point was facing p.219.) 
about four hundred yards wide, and, in the absence of a 
bridge, could only be crossed by boat. Soult had withdrawn 
every available boat to the right bank—or thought he had— 
and was confident that the British would try to cross in their 
ships’ boats at the mouth of the river, to which he gave his 
whole attention. He intended in any case to withdraw north- 
wards before Wellesley’s advance, and was only waiting long 
enough in the town to give his guns and heavy baggage a fair 
start. As Wellesley stood on the top of the convent on the 
south bank in the early morning of 12th May, he saw streams 
of transport and troops leaving Oporto in a north-easterly 
direction, going towards Amarante. But on the river bank he 
saw neither pickets, nor patrols, nor sentries, an oversight on 
the part of the French marshal so inexplicable that one can 
only suppose that there had been gross carelessness or treachery 
on the part of an inferior commander. What did catch 
Wellesley’s eye at once was a half-finished building on the 
farther bank, discovered afterwards to be a seminary, sur- 
rounded on three sides by a high wall but open to the river. 
If only Providence would send him the means to reach it, 
here was an ideal landing-place which could be held by a 
handful of troops long enough to allow of the passage of the 
main body. And in its inscrutable wisdom Providence did 
provide the means. During the hours of darkness, a humble 
Portuguese hairdresser, bound, perhaps, upon some romantic 
errand, had sculled himself across the river to the south bank. 
Here at daybreak he was found by a British staff officer, and 
these two, together with a tonsured priest—as strange a force 
as ever won a battle—pulled across the river and towed back 
three barges which the barber had noticed when he set forth 
upon his adventurous voyage. 

Hearing of this windfall, Wellesley at once ordered Paget 
to send over to the seminary as many men as the barges would 
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hold, batteries were mounted on the convent hill to cover the 
landing, and General Murray with two battalions of infantry 
and two squadrons of cavalry was ordered to cross the river 
three miles upstream by the ferry of Avintes, which was found 
to be unguarded, and to move down the right bank in order 
to protect the right flank of the landing force. Two barge 
loads, 50 men, of the Buffs, had entered the seminary before 
the alarm was given, and then French troops came pouring 
down from every direction to dislodge them. But the British 
guns swept the western face of the building and prevented 
any attack from that direction, while all attacks on the northern 
face were beaten back by the rifle-fire of the occupants. All 
the time fresh troops were crossing and the situation required 
drastic handling. In order to strengthen the attack on the 
seminary Soult withdrew the brigade that was guarding the 
harbour where the boats had been concentrated, and as soon 
as these troops were gone the inhabitants eagerly pulled across 
to the south bank to place them at the disposal of their rescuers. 
In them Sherbrooke’s Division crossed at the point where the 
bridge of boats had been; the Guards and a Line brigade 
swept through the town, and coming upon the rear of a French 
column, dispersed it with considerable loss and captured a 
battery of guns. 

The French retirement now became a flight, and Murray, 
coming up from Avintes, where he had crossed the river, had 
a golden opportunity of earning undying fame by flinging his 
little force across the French line of retreat and so, in all 
probability, effecting the capture of a large portion of Soult’s 
army, but he was too timid or too unimaginative to depart 
from the strict letter of his orders and allowed them to pass 
without even opening fire. Wellesley made no attempt to 
pursue Soult, imagining that the latter was well away, with 
his baggage and guns at least a day’s march ahead of him, 
while he himeelf had still to ferry the greater part of his army 
and all his transport across the Douro; his troops, too, were 
very tired, having covered eighty miles in four days, during 
three of which they were fighting. Suddenly, however, news 
of a startling character reached him. Beresford had so far 
improved upon his orders that he had not only occupied 
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Lamego and Villa Real but had actually driven Loison over 
the Tamega and seized the bridge at Amarante, thus com- 
pletely severing Soult’s chosen line of retreat. Upon learning 
of this disastrous occurrence Soult had destroyed the whole 
of his baggage and guns, the latter to the number of 58, and 
had struck off through the mountains in the direction of 
Braga. i 

As soon as this information reached him, Wellesley ordered 
Beresford to move at once to Chaves and try to block Soult’s 
escape in the direction of Orense, while he himself set out with 
all haste for Braga. Hearing of the presence of British cavalry 
in the neighbourhood of Braga, Soult skirted it on the east and, 
striking the main road about seven miles east of the town, 
headed for Montalegre and Orense. At Salamonde his road 
was blocked by a band of Portuguese irregulars organised by 
one of Beresford’s staff officers; these men had partially 
destroyed a bridge but allowed themselves to be surprised and 
the bridge rushed and repaired. A little farther on another 
similar force had barricaded a bridge known as the ‘ Saltador ’ ; 
again it was rushed, but as the leading French troops were 
crossing it, Wellesley’s advanced guard, the 2nd Guards Brigade, 
came up with the rear of the column. The light companies 
of the Guards were sent to turn the left of the French rear- 
guard, while the remainder of the brigade attacked straight 
down the road. After a short struggle the French broke and 
fled over the bridge, which was now under artillery fire. Dark- 
ness, however, enabled them to escape, and at this point 
(16th May) Wellesley gave up the pursuit, realising that he 
could no longer hope to intercept Soult, while he was becom- 
ing anxious as to what Victor might be doing during his 
absence. 

Soult therefore made good his escape from a position which 
at one time appeared almost hopeless. During the course of 
his three months’ invasion of Portugal he had lost about 
6000 men, not a very great number considering the active 
hostility of the inhabitants. During the action at Oporto on 
12th May he lost 300 killed and 1300 prisoners, including the 
sick in hospital, whereas the British loss amounted to little 
over a hundred men. Having decided to abandon the pursuit, 
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Wellesley lost no time in moving south and by 10th June had 
assembled his army in the neighbourhood of Abrantes. 
iE * me me * * . 

Having disposed of Soult, Wellesley now turned his attention 
to Victor. In order to arrive at a clear understanding of the 
operations which he conducted against that marshal it will 
be as well to review very roughly the general situation in the 
Peninsula, and the strength and disposition, actual and sup- 
posed, of the forces of either side. The outbreak of war with 
Austria had compelled Napoleon to withdraw 50,000 of his best 
troops from Spain, and this reduction, though, as we shall see, 
it still left a vast French army in the Peninsula, had so greatly 
unnerved King Joseph that he had felt himself unable to march 
into Portugal to the relief of Soult, with consequences to that 
marshal that we have already seen. At the same time Victor, 
with a force definitely allotted to the invasion of Portugal, 
had done absolutely nothing of any decisive character. He, 
like Ney in Galicia, Sebastiani in New Castile, Suchet in 
Aragon, and Augerau in Catalonia, had invariably beaten and 
dispersed the Spanish forces whenever and wherever he found 
them, but they always reassembled with, if anything, increased 
numbers and vigour ; the process was, in fact, like beating at 
a cloud of feathers. Moreover, it had cost the lives of many 
French soldiers. And all this time Spain was gradually 
recovering from the first shock of invasion, Portugal was 
raising and training an army, and the British army on the 
Peninsula was increasing in strength and confidence. 

Turning to the actual forces in the field, Wellesley had 
approximately 34,000, of which 8000 were in garrison at Lisbon, 
4000 more or less permanently in hospital, and the remaining 
22,000 formed his field army at Abrantes. The Portuguese 
regular army numbered 15,000, and though there was great 
difficulty in recruiting it, it was becoming moderately efficient. 
The strength of the Spanish armies is more difficult to gauge, 
as they were constantly dispersing and reassembling, but 
probably in June 1809 they amounted to about 110,000, of 
which 20,000 were in the eastern provinces, Aragon, Catalonia, 
and Valencia; 25,000 in the north-western, Galicia and 
Asturias; and 65,000 in the centre, 27,000 being under 
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Venegas in New Castile, and 38,000 under Cuesta in Estrema- 
dura—a grand allied total of about 160,000, not including, 
of course, the countless bands of irregulars and bandits that 
were such a thorn in the side of friend and foe alike. The 
French forces totalled some 275,000 men, of which no fewer 
than 61,000 were in hospital. King Joseph had under his 
command 58,000, including the corps of Sebastiani (20,000) 
south of Madrid, and of Victor (25,000), the latter having 
recently been compelled by food shortage to evacuate Estre- 
madura and retire to the neighbourhood of Talavera; Soult, 
under whose command had been placed the corps of Ney and 
Mortier, as well as his own, had 54,000 located respectively 
at Astorga, Valladolid, and Zamora; Suchet had 18,000 in 
Aragon; and Augerau 32,000 in Catalonia. The remainder 
were in garrison, on detachment, etc. 

This, roughly, was the actual strength and distribution of 
the opposing forces, and in the light of this knowledge it is 
easy from our arm-chairs to-day to oriticise the campaign that 
followed. But Wellesley’s information at the time was very 
different. No doubt at this early stage he had imbibed with 
the wine of the country some of the ridiculous Spanish optimism 
that caused them to believe any flattering absurdity that 
soothed their vanity. At any rate he believed that the united 
forces of himself and Cuesta amounted to 90,000; that the 
French had only 120,000 men in the Peninsula, of which but 
70,000 were west of the Ebro; that Soult’s army was a useless 
rabble ; that Ney was still in the mountains of Galicia—of 
Mortier’s existence he was entirely ignorant. He believed, too, 
that the Spanish regular army was moderately efficient—the 
most grievous error of the lot. On these beliefs he formed 
his plans, or rather allowed himself to adopt a plan suggested 
by Cuesta, with whom he found it extremely difficult to work 
on account of the latter’s arrogance and jealousy of himself. 
The plan was that Wellesley and Cuesta should unite their 
forces in the neighbourhood of Plasencia and Oropesa and 
march upon Madrid up the valley of the Tagus, while Venegas 
at the same time approached it from the south by way of 
Madridejos. Beresford, with his Portuguese, was to guard the 
northern frontier of Portugal. We will leave any criticism of 
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this plan until after we have watched its course—it is always 
easier to be wise after the event—but it is only fair to say at 
once that Wellesley, while not anticipating danger from Soult, 
was always rather nervous about his left flank. He first hoped 
that Beresford and the Spanish commander, Romana, could 
between them muster 30,000 men, and be responsible not only 
for the northern frontier of Portugal but also for the vital 
passes of Perales and Bafios which lead the road from Salamanca 
over the Sierra de Gata respectively to Alcantara and Plasencia. 
On learning, however, that Romana was away in the north of 
Galicia, he definitely ordered Beresford to guard the Perales 
pass and asked Cuesta to send 10,000 men to the Bajios. After 
much grumbling Cuesta finally consented to send two battalions, 
and actually sent 600 men ! 

On 27th June, then, Wellesley marched out from Abrantes. 
His army was organised in four divisions, those of Sherbrooke, 
Hill, Mackenzie, and Campbell. Sherbrooke’s Division consisted 
of 2nd Guards Brigade, a brigade of the Line, and two German 
brigades, each of the four brigades having two battalions. 
The other divisions each consisted of two brigades, all but one 
of which had three battalions. Wellesley was terribly deficient 
of many vital necessities, notably of money, horses, boots, and 
stores. But most serious of all was his deficiency of transport. 
The Portuguese civilian transport drivers would not leave their 
own country and no Spanish drivers would come forward. A 
very few slow-moving bullock-carts followed—they could not 
be said to accompany—the army, and a few pack-mules were 
collected with great difficulty. Eventually Wellesley had to 
accept the promise of the Spanish authorities to form supply 
depots on the line of march, and to provide him with transport 
as soon as possible. 

It is interesting to note that of the British force of 
21,000 men and 30 guns that marched from Abrantes, a force 
regarded in England in those days as a large one, only 1287 
belonged to the artillery, engineer, and supply services, a 
number about equivalent to one brigade R.A., one field company 
R.E., and one company R.A.S8.C., such as might accompany a 
single infantry brigade in a detached column to-day. 

On 10th July, Wellesley entered Plasencia and Cuesta crossed 
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the river to Oropesa. The next day the two commanders 
met to perfect their plans, and Wellesley, after reviewing the 
Spanish army, realised that though the men were of fine 
physique the army as such was untrained and undisciplined. 
He soon found, too, that the Spanish authorities had done 
nothing to fulfil their promises with regard to transport and 
supplies, and he warned Cuesta that unless these were provided 
he would not be able to proceed any further, but Cuesta managed 
to persuade him that they were coming and on 17th July the 
Allies set off up the Tagus in search of Victor. In the mean- 
time Joseph, who was in nominal command of the French 
forces round Madrid, hearing that Venegas was approaching 
from the south, recalled Victor behind the Alberche, drew 
heavily from him to reinforce Sebastiani, and ordered the 
latter to advance against Venegas. The approach of Sebastiani 
would in itself have been enough to stop Venegas, but as a 
matter of fact that general was so confused by the contra- 
dictory orders that he received from Cuesta and from the 
Supreme Junta that he had already begun to falter, and as 
soon as Sebastiani appeared he faded gracefully into the 
distance. Thereupon Joseph ordered Sebastiani not only to 
send back Victor’s men but to come himself as well, leaving 
only a small force to watch Venegas. At the same time Soult 
was ordered to concentrate his three corps at Salamanca with 
@ view to crossing the mountains and falling upon the rear of 
the Allies as soon as the latter should move up the Tagus. 
This they had already begun to do, and on 21st July touch 
was obtained with the enemy’s cavalry about ten miles west 
of Talavera. On. the following day the Spanish army gave a 
sample of its mettle when its advanced guard, consisting of 
15,000 infantry and 3000 cavalry, refused to attack a division 
of French dragoons, about 2000 strong, that was insolently 
waiting for them, unmounted, in the open. It was only on 
the approach of the British that the French cavalry mounted 
and trotted away behind the Alberche. Wellesley was anxious 
to attack the next morning before Victor could be reinforced 
from Madrid, but for some reason Cuesta had a fit of obstinacy 
and, refusing to fight, spent the day in bed. In the evening, 
however, he displayed some signs of interest in the war and 
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agreed to attack the next morning, but when at dawn on 
24th July the Allies did advance they found that Victor had 
slipped away. Clearly it was the French game to play for 
delay until Joseph’s command could be concentrated and 
Soult could march south from Salamanca. 

As soon as he found the French had gone Cuesta was all 
fire and enthusiasm and set off in hot pursuit. Wellesley, 
whose troops by this time were nearly starving, definitely told 
Cuesta that he would go no farther till he was supplied, but 
the Spaniard, who was a dashing leader when the enemy was 
in retreat, paid no attention to him but pushed forward pell- 
mell to Torrijos, just short of Toledo, whither Victor had 
retired. Wellesley was very anxious about what would happen 
when the French turned upon Cuesta, as inevitably they would, 
and sent Sherbrooke and Mackenzie across:the Alberche to 
take up a covering position in case of disaster. It was well 
that he did so, for on 26th July the Spanish army came 
pounding back down the Talavera road with even more energy 
than it had marched up it two days previously. They had 
found that Joseph had completed his concentration at Toledo 
and was on the point of advancing at the head of 46,000 men. 
Fortunately the French did not press the Spanish ‘ with- 
drawal’ or it might have continued indefinitely ; as it was, 
Cuesta, sore and rather ashamed, managed to halt his men 
east of the Alberche, where he left them for twenty-four hours, 
in spite of the anguished entreaties of Wellesley, in imminent 
peril of being driven into the river if the French attacked them. 
On 27th, however, Wellesley succeeded in persuading the 
obstinate old man to withdraw to a position which he, Wellesley, 
had made it his business to select during Cuesta’s expedition 
to Toledo and back. 

About three miles north of Talavera lay a range of hills 
known as the Sierra de Segurilla. Due south from these hills, 
and at right angles to the Tagus, ran a small stream, the 
Portifia, which passed through the suburbs of the town and 
entered the Tagus at its south-western corner. Following this 
stream from its source, one sees it plunge first down the steep 
southern slopes of the Segurilla; then pass across a stretch, 
half a mile in width, of more or less level ground described 
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by Napier and other contemporary writers as a valley, but 
by Fortescue, more accurately, as a plain; then drop more 
sharply through a fairly deep ravine between two heights, 
known, that on the east as the Cascajal, that on the west as 
the Medellin; and finally trickle slowly across a mile and a 
half of plain into the suburbs of the town and the river. This 
stream, which at this time of year was nearly dry, was the 
general line selected by Wellesley as a defensive position, and 
having so far described it as a geographical feature, following 
its course down-stream, we must now regard it as a military 
position and, from the point of view of the defending force, 
describe it from right to left. 

The right of the position, then, rested upon and in front 
of the town of Talavera; north of the town it ran for a mile 
in front of the stream to a small hillock. Owing to the tangle 
of vineyards and olive orchards on this part of the front it 
was almost inaccessible to attack by formed bodies such as 
were employed in the tactics of the period, and consequently 
Wellesley allotted it to the oare of the Spanish army for 
obvious reasons. North of this hillock, which was to be 
crowned with a redoubt, the line ran behind the Portifia along 
the eastern slopes of the Medellin and was designed by 
Wellesley to refuse its left flank along the northern slope of 
that hill. We say ‘designed to’ because as a matter of fact 
there was a good deal of confusion and uncertainty with regard 
to the actual disposition of the British divisions. This was 
due partly to the fact that Mackenzie’s Division, when retiring 
from the covering position which it had occupied east of the 
Alberche, was surprised by Victor’s advanced guard, roughly 
handled, and thrown into considerable confusion ; and partly 
to the absence of Wellesley, who, having by tacit consent 
assumed command of both armies, devoted the whole of his 
attention during the afternoon of 27th to ensuring that the 
Spanish army did occupy the position which he had 
allotted to it. 

As far as one can tell, the situation at dusk on 27th was 27th July. 
that Campbell’s Division was in position on the right of the 
British, with one brigade in line and one in support; Sher- 
brooke was next to him with all four brigades in line in the 
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following order : Cameron’s, the Guards, Langwerth’s (German), 
Low’s (German) ; Mackenzie had one brigade in rear of Sher- 
brooke and one on the crest of the Medellin some distance to 
the left of Low ; Hill had his two brigades well back from the 
eastern slope of the Medellin in a position that he regarded as 
reserve. The artillery was distributed along the whole front, 
and the cavalry massed in rear of the centre. Taken as a 
whole the position was a strong one. The Spanish sector was 
practically impregnable ; Campbell’s front was well protected 
by walls and vineyards ; Sherbrooke’s, on the other hand, was 
quite unprotected, the stream being in this part hardly dis- 
cernible and the country open; the Medellin itself was a 
formidable feature, and the ravine through which the Portiia 
ran at this point a serious obstacle. The weak point of the 
position was the existence of the Cascajal height just opposite 
the Medellin, for though the Cascajal was actually dominated 
by the latter it offered a very commanding gun position to 
an enemy markedly superior in that arm. 

Victor, whose corps was leading the French advance, crossed 
the Alberche and at once occupied the Cascajal height, from 
which he proceeded to reconnoitre the allied position. Now 
Victor knew that King Joseph and his Chief of Staff, Jourdan, 
were in two minds about the wisdom of attacking the allies 
until Soult, who was now only four days’ march from Plasencia, 
should make his presence felt in their rear, but he himself 
was eager to attack at once so as to gather the lion’s share of 
glory from what he regarded as a soft job. Having, therefore, 
noticed in his reconnaissance that the Medellin was only 
lightly held, he determined to make use of the plausible excuse 
which its weakness offered and, attacking it at once before 
the rest of the army came up, to force his leader’s hand. He 
was further induced to make the attempt by the fact that 
at the first appearance of the French cavalry a considerable 
body of the Spanish army—Napier says 10,000—had instantly 
taken to its heels. Fortescue’s description of this incident is 
so perfect that the writer cannot refrain from quoting it 
verbatim: ‘Merlin’s dragoons,’ he says, ‘rode up to the 
Spanish centre and discharged their pistols to make the 
Spaniards show themselves. The Spaniards thereupon fired a 
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terrific volley of musketry from end to end of the line; after 
which four battalions on Cuesta’s extreme left raised the cry 
of treason, threw down their arms, and rushed away to the rear, 
stopping only to plunder the British camp as they passed.’ 

Victor allotted the task of capturing the Medellin to Ruffin’s 
Division, directing that one regiment should storm it from the 
front while another enveloped it from the north and a third 
from the south. As darkness was already beginning to fall, it 
will be seen that this was an ambitious programme even for 
veteran troops. The event worked out very much as one 
would have expected. The centre regiment, whose task was 
comparatively straightforward, carried the crest of the hill at 
its first rush, but was soon counter-attacked by a battalion of 
Hill’s Division and driven back over the Portifia. The left 
regiment, having to make a diagonal approach march across 
the Portiiia ravine, lost its formation and gave up the attempt 
after exchanging a few shots with Langwerth’s Germans. The 
right regiment lost its way completely and never came into 
action at all. The whole affair lasted a couple of hours and 
cost each side about 400 men, but it was of immense value 
to the Allies for it called Wellesley’s attention to the dangerous 
state of confusion on his left and enabled him to get his troops 
properly disposed before the general attack began. Had Victor 
waited till Joseph came up and then advised him to con- 
centrate his troops during the night in position to attack 
the eastern and northern faces of the Medellin at daybreak, 
nothing could have saved Wellesley’s army from disaster. 

On hearing of Victor’s enterprise and its failure, Joseph was 28th July. 
still inclined to wait for Soult, but the former managed to 
talk him round and obtained permission to renew the attempt 
on the Medellin next day, Sebastiani being ordered to hold 
himself in readiness to extend the attack southwards should 
Victor be successful. For some inexplicable reason Victor 
again employed only one of his three divisions in the attack, 
and again it was Ruffin’s, which had failed on the previous 
night. Villatte’s and Lapisse’s Divisions were drawn up in 
order of battle immediately south of Ruffin, but apparently 
took no part in the action beyond covering the retirement of 
their beaten comrades. 


Main Attack, 
28th July. 
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The attack opened with a furious bombardment from thirty 
French guns which had been massed on the Cascajal, and so 
destructive was their fire that Hill who, after the night attack, 
had been ordered to dispose his two brigades on the eastern 
face of the hill, withdrew his men behind the crest. Ruffin 
advanced with his three regiments in column abreast, the 
9th on the right rather overlapping the northern extremity of 
the British line with a view to swinging round and enveloping 
it from that flank. A cloud of skirmishers preceded the advance 
of the columns and were soon up to the French artillery barrage, 
which thereupon shifted southwards to cover the left flank of 
the attack. Hill at once ordered his brigades forward again, 
and as the French columns topped the crest they found them- 
selves face to face with the thin British line which again and 
again during the campaign was to defeat their own formation. 
At point-blank range the British volleys crashed into the head 
and flanks of the French columns, which from their formation 
were unable to reply with anything like equal volume. The 
Germans, too, on Hill’s right, in spite of the heavy losses which 
they were suffering from the guns on the Cascajal, poured a 
steady fire into the left flank of Ruffin’s unfortunate division. 
In a few minutes the French began to falter, and, seeing it, 
the British fired one last volley, swept forward with the 
bayonet and drove them back across the ravine. Ruffin left 
over a thousand dead and wounded on the hill, in addition to his 
losses of the previous night. The British casualties were less 
severe but, being largely from artillery fire, were of a more 
serious nature. 

The failure of this second isolated attack might have sug- 
gested to Joseph the advisability of a concentrated effort, but 
though, after a further lengthy conference with Jourdan and 
Victor, he did decide to employ the bulk of his troops in a final 
grand attack, he still adhered to the policy of piecemeal that 
has played so prominent a part in the history of military 
failure. His general plan was that Victor should once more 
attack the Medellin, but this time in full force, and that 
Sebastiani should extend the attack southwards to a point 
just below the junction of the British and Spanish armies, 
while Milhaud’s cavalry division, by a spectacular demonstra- 
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tion, pinned the Spaniards to their ground—if he did not 
actually terrify them into flight. It is possible, of course, that 
Joseph intended the attacks of the various corps and divisions 
to take place simultaneously, but in the event they certainly 
did not—perhaps the word ‘ synchronisation ’ had not at that 
period been invented ! 

In the meantime Wellesley had not been idle. Suspecting 
that in their next attack the French would attempt to turn 
his left by way of the plain and possibly the Segurilla itself, 
he sent Anson’s Cavalry Brigade up to the edge of the plain 
behind Hill’s left, which he strengthened with a battery of 
artillery, and borrowed from Cuesta a brigade of cavalry to 
support Anson, and a division of infantry which he despatched 
into the Segurilla. The forces engaged in the battle which 
ensued were roughly as follows: French, 44,000 and 80 guns ; 
Spanish, 30,000 and 30 guns; British, 21,000 and 30 guns; 
but it will be noted that the whole Spanish army, except 
about one brigade, was contained by a handful of French 
dragoons, and that the entire French effort was directed against 
the British, who were outnumbered and outgunned by more 
than two to one. Moreover, the British troops were practically 
starving, the ration issue for the last three days having con- 
sisted of nothing but wheat in the grain. 

We will follow the various attacks in the sequence in which 
they took place, which was from south to north. The battle 
began with an attack by Leval’s Division of Sebastiani’s Corps 
against Campbell’s Division and the left brigade of the Spanish 
army. As has been said before, Campbell’s front was well 
protected by walls and vineyards, which had the effect of 
breaking the formation of Leval’s battalions and throwing 
them into such confusion that neither Campbell’s men nor 
the Spaniards, who on this occasion behaved splendidly, had 
any difficulty in stopping them. As had been the case with 
Hill’s troops on the Medellin earlier in the day, as soon as 
Campbell’s men saw the French begin to waver they dashed 
at them with the bayonet and drove them back across the 
stream. Campbell wisely checked the pursuit before it had 
gone far and re-formed on his original position. 

While this attack was taking place, Sherbrooke’s Division, 
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just north of it, was enduring a heavy artillery preparation 
which only ceased to disclose the advance of a huge mass of 
infantry, some 15,000 strong, preceded by a cloud of skirmishers. 
This formidable mass was the remainder of Sebastiani’s Corps 
and Lapisse’s Division of Victor’s Corps. It appeared impos- 
sible that the thin line of Sherbrooke’s Division, scarcely 6000 
strong, with all four brigades in line, two of them having 
already suffered severely during Victor’s attacks, could hope 
to check the advance of this great battering-ram. But the 
superiority of the British tactics and of their musketry was 
never more clearly exemplified than on this occasion, for, after 
waiting with admirable discipline and self-control until the 
French were within fifty yards of them, the men brought 
their rifles to the present and with one volley swept the whole 
face of the mass out of existence. Before the French could 
recover, Sherbrooke’s men—men of the Line, Guardsmen, and 
men of the German Legion—were upon them and the whole 
of the leading battalions turned and blundered back. 
Cameron, canny as his brother Scot on the right, checked 
his brigade at once, but the Guards and the Germans, either 
from inferior leadership or lack of discipline, pressed on far 
across the stream until they found themselves face to face 
with Sebastiani’s and Lapisse’s second line. Hopelessly out- 
numbered and in complete confusion, they had no chance 
against these fresh and unbroken troops and were quickly 
swept back, fighting desperately, but, as units, completely 
broken. Cameron’s Brigade was swept away by the mass of 
retreating British and pursuing French, and it appeared as if 
the French were about to pour through a great breach in the 
British centre. But Wellesley had watched both attack and 
pursuit, and foreseeing what would happen had sent a battalion 
(48th) of Hill’s Division to fill the gap. A brigade of Mackenzie's 
Division, which had been in reserve, also came up and joined 
the 48th in time to allow the retreating Guardsmen and 
Germans to pass through their ranks and to present a solid 
front to the pursuing French. The Guards rallied immedi- 
ately and, forming up alongside the 48th, helped to check the 
French advance. The Germans also soon re-formed and, 
together with Cameron’s men, rejoined the fight, whereupon 
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the French began slowly to give ground. This was no case of 
the effect of superior musketry, for the French had followed 
too close upon the retiring British to allow of even one volley 
being delivered by Mackenzie’s brigade and the 48th; it was 
sheer hard bayonet work in which weight usually wins. But 
the stubborn courage of Mackenzie’s men, together with the 
almost incredible way in which Sherbrooke’s battalions rallied 
and returned to the fight, outfought mere weight of numbers, 
and slowly but surely the great mass of Sebastiani’s and 
Lapisse’s men were pushed back across the stream and the 
line re-established. 

All this time the guns on the Cascajal were pounding away 
at the British on the opposite height. Victor timed his 
advance well to coincide with the imminent break in the 
British centre. Ruffin on the right advanced along the plain, 
with his right on the lower slopes of the Segurilla ; on his left 
Villatte with half his division, the other half being in support, 
crossed the Portifia ravine and headed for the north-eastern 
corner of the Medellin. But it was too late. Before they 
were properly under way Lapisse and Sebastiani had been 
finally beaten, and Ruffin’s men in any case had had their 
bellyful of fighting. Wellesley despatched Anson’s Cavalry 
Brigade to charge down the plain upon the advancing enemy— 
a hazardous move, for the French infantry had plenty of time 
to form and receive cavalry, whilst the French guns forced 
them to break into a gallop while still at a distance from their 
objective. It is doubtful whether in any case Anson’s regi- 
ments could have escaped destruction, but as it happened their 
charge was completely broken before it reached the infantry 
by a hidden gully which suddenly appeared across their path. 
One of the regiments, the German Hussars, managed to stop 
in time and retired, but the other, a regiment of British 
dragoons, plunged headlong down into the gully. A proportion 
managed to scramble out and continued the charge. Ruffin’s 
men had by this time formed square and had no difficulty in re- 
pulsing the attack. Anson’s charge had failed with terrible loss, 
but it had had the effect of checking the advance of both Ruffin 
and Villatte, who presently withdrew to their original positions. 
The two armies lay down opposite each other, but during the 
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night Victor took fright, called his men to arms, and marched 
away across the Alberche, thus compelling Sebastiani and 
Joseph to follow suit. 

The losses on both sides had been very severe. Those of 
the French amounted to over 7000, one-sixth of their total 
force; those of the British to more than 5000, actually one- 
quarter of their total force—a truly terrible proportion. The 
Guards had suffered heavily during the afternoon of 28th, 
when in less than an hour each battalion lost some 300 men 
out of a strength of barely 1000, whilst not a single officer 
came through unscathed, at least as to his clothing. But in 
spite of these losses the enemy took not a single prisoner from 
the Guards. Their excess of zeal had gravely imperilled the 
safety of the whole army, but it was a fault of which many 
armies could have done with a little more, and their conduct 
during the first French advance and their instant recovery 
behind Mackenzie and the 48th were beyond all praise. 

Wellesley would have liked to follow up Joseph in the hope 
that Venegas might even yet co-operate and compel the 
evacuation of Madrid, but his troops were in no condition to 
move. Apart from the fact that they had been fighting almost 
continuously for twenty-four hours in very hot weather, they 
were utterly exhausted from lack of food, and before they 
had recovered the startling news had reached the Allies that 
Soult was in Plasencia. Even then Wellesley did not believe 
that Soult was at the head of more than 15,000 or at the most 
20,000 men, and he arranged with Cuesta that the latter 
should strengthen the position at Talavera while he himself 
went back and dealt with Soult. And so the extraordinary 
situation arose that Wellesley with a bare 20,000 men was 
marching cheerfully and confidently into the jaws of 54,000 
Frenchmen, with a mountain barrier on his right and an 
unfordable river on his left, and another 40,000 Frenchmen 
behind him. It is almost more extraordinary that Soult was 
quite unaware of this gift from the gods that was tumbling 
into his lap and actually allowed it to elude him without 
moving a finger: 

On 3rd August, Wellesley reached Oropesa and learnt the 
real truth as to the strength of Soult. Hardly had Wellesley 
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assimilated this unwelcome news when there arrived hot-foot 
upon his trail the Spanish army, which, having discerned a 
movement of French troops upon the far side of the Alberche, 
had abandoned the position at Talavera together with 1500 
British sick and wounded whom Wellesley had entrusted to 
their care, and hurried off to see, ostensibly, what Wellesley 
was doing about Soult. The position was desperately serious. 
There was one, and only one, way of escape—the bridge over 
the Tagus at Arzobispo. Cuesta started to argue about it, 
but Wellesley left him to his arguments and without losing a 
moment transferred his army to the safe side of the river, 
where he was shortly joined by Cuesta. The main body of 
the British marched to Deleitosa, Craufurd, who, with his Light 
Brigade, had joined Wellesley from Lisbon on the evening of 
the fight at Talavera, being sent to guard the bridge of boats 
at Almaraz ; the Spanish concentrated at Mesas de Ibor, with 
one division, Bassecourt’s, guarding the bridge at Arzobispo. 
Soult had only learnt of all these movements in time to 
hustle the Spaniards over the river, but he lost no time in 
brushing aside Bassecourt from the bridge at Arzobispo and 
in preparing a comprehensive plan for the destruction of the 
allied armies. Victor, who had reoccupied Talavera after the 
departure of Cuesta, was directed to cross the Tagus at that 
point and to fall upon the right of the Spanish army at Mesas 
de Ibor ; Ney was ordered to force a crossing at Almaraz and 
to attack the British at Deleitosa ; Soult himself apparently 
purposed to march straight into Portugal and do some spec- 
tacular wiping-up of small British garrisons while his fellow- 
marshals were employed upon the less thankful task of defeating 
Wellesley. But these plans were not destined to develop. 
Nature was in this case too strong for man. Not only was 
the valley of the Tagus exhausted of food and unable to 
provide the necessary supplies for further campaigning by such 
large forces, but the troops themselves were worn out by lack 
of food, by the great heat, and by continuous marching and 
fighting under such conditions. Wellesley wrote that from 
20th July to 20th August the British ration was half a pound 
of wheat in the grain with, twice a week, a few ounces of 
flour and a little goat. The discipline of his army had very 
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sensibly deteriorated under these conditions, and in the light 
of modern requirements in the way of rations it is hard to 
blame his men. The condition of the Spanish and French 
armies was, from the point of view of food supply, better than 
that of the British, but it was still very bad. Soult’s plans 
would probably have been rendered fruitless by the difficulties 
of supply alone ; they were further hindered by the differences 
of opinion and the jealousy among the various French marshals ; 
finally, orders arrived from the Emperor forbidding further 
operations until the arrival of reinforcements released by the 
fall of Austria, which would probably not be before the end 
of the year. Soult had no alternative, therefore, but to break 
up his army, which went into winter quarters along the Tagus 
and in Castile. 

In spite of his confidence in himself, Wellesley must have 
heaved a sigh of relief when he learnt of this decision. Not 
only were his troops, as we have said, starving and mutinous, 
but hé had lost nearly the whole of his horses—1000 of his 
cavalry were dismounted, and in order to carry his sick he had 
to dump his baggage and ammunition. He was utterly sick 
of the Spaniards—sick of their commander, sick of their 
boasting incompetence, of their cowardice in the field, of their 
shameful failure to fulfil their promises with regard to supplies, 
of their lying and deceit. If the campaign had achieved 
nothing else it had taught him that in the deliverance of Spain 
he could look for no effective help from the Spanish people, 
their government, or their soldiers, and he swore that never 
again would he conduct a campaign in alliance with them.’ 
His first impulse was to march right back into Portugal, but 
on his way thither he received a message from his brother, 
Lord Wellesley, who was now the British Minister at Seville. 
telling him that his decision had thrown the Supreme Junta 
into a state of frenzy, and at his request the British Com- 
mander consented to halt at Badajos, which he reached on 
3rd September. But his troubles were not yet at an end, for 
no sooner had he done so than fever broke out among his 


1 Wellesley was profoundly wrong in one respect. The ‘ guerilla’ warriors of 
Spain played an even greater part in the defeat of the French than did the 
British Army. 
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underfed troops, and thousands, whose powers of resistance 
were reduced to a minimum, died in the hospitals of Badajos. 
There has been much severe, and upon the whole just, criticism 
of the Talavera campaign. Undoubtedly Wellesley was rash 
in undertaking a long march against so distant an objective 
as Madrid, with his flank and his communications exposed to 
attack by an unwatched enemy. It is true that he did his best 
to persuade Cuesta to send a force to guard the Bajfios and 
Perales passes, and that he believed Soult to have no more 
than 15,000 demoralised men under his command, but when, 
quite early in his march, he learned that Mortier’s Corps was 
at Valladolid and Soult’s at Zamora he made no attempt to 
investigate the extent of the threat from that direction, while 
he continued his march in spite of his knowledge that Cuesta 
had done nothing to guard his left flank. On the other hand, 
Wellesley’s plan would not have appeared so foolhardy if the 
Spanish had been good troops, and though to us, in the light 
of our knowledge, Wellesley appears to have trusted too 
blindly to their efficiency, ours after all is wisdom after the 
event. It must not be forgotten either that the value of even 
a temporary recovery of Madrid would have been very great ; 
vast French stores would have fallen into the hands of the 
Allies, and the moral and political effect would have been 
even greater ; so that a considerable risk was justifiable. 
Turning to the French side, Napoleon severely criticised his 
brother for ordering Soult to march against Wellesley’s com- 
munications instead of bringing him to Madrid and fighting 
the Allies with united forces, but Napoleon always overlooked 
the difficulty of supplying so large a force in the impoverished 
rural districts of Spain, and he appears to have forgotten that 
he himself had written to Soult in June: ‘ Wellesley will 
probably advance by the Tagus against Madrid; in that case, 
pass the mountains, fall on his flank and rear, and crush him.’ 
This was a highly intelligent anticipation, but it shows that 
his later criticism, like ours, was wisdom after the event. 
Far more culpable was Joseph’s weakness in allowing Victor 
to persuade him, against his better judgment and Jourdan’s, 
to attack Wellesley at Talavera before Soult could make 
his presence felt, while he was tactically at fault in not 
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reconnoitring the position properly, in not synchronising his 
attacks, and in not employing his reserve. Soult, too, should 
undoubtedly have pressed his advance against Cuesta and 
Wellesley after forcing the bridge at Arzobispo on 8th August, 
_ for though his own troops were exhausted from lack of food, 
those of the Allies were in far worse case. The fact is that the 
French were hopelessly handicapped by lack of a commander- 
in-chief on the spot. Joseph was a figurehead; the marshals 
quarrelled among themselves; and Napoleon, when he did 
send an order, was so far away and out of touch with the 
situation that he could not possibly judge of the local circum- 
stances that must always affect all military decisions. 

The results of the campaign were purely negative, but, in 
spite of some opposition, Wellesley was created Baron Douro 
of Wellesley and Viscount Wellington of Talavera. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE PENINSULA, 1810 


At the close of the Talavera campaign both Wellington and Defence of 
the French commanders were under the impression that the Forvs*' 
year’s fighting was at an end, but the Spaniards thought other- Com 
wise, and, with a foolhardiness that almost commands admira- 
tion, decided to embark by themselves upon a winter campaign 
involving operations in Castile, in the Tagus valley, and in the 
Ciudad Rodrigo-Salamanca area, and the employment of 
100,000 men. After some initial successes while the French 
corps were being concentrated—one can picture the grumbling 
irritation of the ‘old soldiers’ at being disturbed in their 
winter quarters by these ridiculous Spaniards—the campaign 
ended, inevitably, in the complete dispersal of all the Spanish 
armies, the only action of any note being that of Ocaiia, fifty 
miles south of Madrid, in which the main Spanish force, under 
Areizaga, was defeated by Soult with a loss of 14,000 prisoners 
and 50 guns. It is not necessary for our purpose to follow 
this campaign in any further detail, but the fact must be 
recorded as it has a very definite bearing upon the nature of 
Wellington’s next campaign by precluding all possibility of 
offensive co-operation, direct or otherwise, on the part of the 
Spanish armies. Indirectly it had perhaps an even more 
important effect upon the action of the French forces during 
the coming year, by drawing away a large proportion of them, 
as will be seen hereafter, on a wild-goose chase in the south. 
This diversion of French forces, so incalculably valuable to 
Wellington, came about in this way. King Joseph had begun 
to tire of playing the part of humble shadow to his illustrious 
brother, and longed to be a king in fact as well as in name. 
He genuinely wished to bring prosperity to his Spanish subjects 
and to play the more grateful part of popular and beneficent 
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monarch, but he realised that before this desirable state of 
affairs could be arrived at it would be necessary to carry the 
conqueror’s sword through the southern provinces, where the 
national resistance now centred, and especially to rid Seville 
of the presence of the Supreme Junta. The defeat and dispersal 
of the Spanish armies as a result of their ill-advised winter 
campaign appeared to offer an admirable opportunity for what 
should prove little more than a triumphal tour, and early in 
January he set off for Andalusia at the head of 60,000 men. 
As had been expected, the advance met with little or no 
opposition ; in quick succession the important towns of Jaen, 
Andujar, Cordova, and Granada fell without a struggle, and 
on Ist February Joseph marched into Seville amid the cheers 
of a populace delighted to see the last of the Junta. It was 
all so easy that Victor from sheer carelessness allowed the 
Spanish commander Alburquerque to slip into Cadiz with 
20,000 men ; a mistake which he was bitterly to rue, for Cadiz 
was destined to hold many thousands of French soldiers in 
fruitless inactivity before its watery ramparts for months and 
even years. 

The incident is of especial interest to this story as it intro- 
duces into the Peninsula another body of the Brigade of 
Guards. It will be remembered that the British Government 
had for some time past been anxious to establish a footing 
in Cadiz but had been refused admittance by the Spanish 
authorities. The imminent prospect of a siege, however, 
changed the whole aspect of affairs, and the Spaniards now 
clamoured for the help that previously they had contumaciously 
refused. The British Government promptly despatched from 
England a force of 3000 men, including a composite battalion 
of Guards, consisting of six companies of 2nd Bn. First Guards, 
three companies of 2nd Bn. Coldstream Guards, and three of 
2nd Bn. Third Guards, under the command of Major-General 
Dilkes. Before these troops could arrive Wellington had 
already slipped 3000 or 4000 men from his own army into 
the place, realising with his usual far-sighted sagacity that a 
successful defence of Cadiz would relieve him in Portugal of 
the presence of many thousands of French soldiers. We will 
not waste time in describing the defences of Cadiz, for though 
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it was besieged for two and a half years, and various units of 
Foot Guards were present throughout the siege, it was never 
actually attacked and the story of its defence is of no great 
tactical interest. Standing upon a narrow peninsula, the 
place was almost impregnable, as the French guns on the 
mainland were unable to reach it and, in default of command 
of the sea, it could only be attacked by way of the Island of 
Leon, with its sea marshes, and the Isthmus, little more than 
three hundred yards wide. More will, however, be heard of 
its garrison in a later chapter. 

It will be of more interest at the moment to turn to the 
doings of Wellington in Portugal. As soon as the Spaniards 
began their ridiculous winter operations Wellington had with- 
drawn from Badajos and concentrated all his attention upon 
the defence of Portugal. Upon this question a storm of 
controversy raged throughout England during the winter. 
The defeat of Austria and the disastrous issue of the Walcheren 
expedition had caused a wave of great depression to pass over 
the country, and in the House a powerful Opposition demanded 
the evacuation of Portugal. But the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Perceval, refused to allow himself to be rattled into a panic 
decision and calmly referred the matter to his Commander- 
in-Chief for report. Wellington no less calmly replied that, 
provided the Portuguese army did its share, his considered 
opinion was that he could successfully defend the country, 
and that, in the event of failure to do so, he could still embark 
both his own army and that of the Portuguese at the sacrifice 
of no more than his horses. In thus reporting Wellington was 
not following the practice of those generals who think to obtain 
‘kudos’ by an unfounded parade of confidence; his report 
was based upon his own carefully considered plans, which we 
will now ourselves consider. 

At first sight the frontier of Portugal appears so extensive (General 
and so open as to demand for its defence a wide dispersal of pee 
force in order to meet all eventualities, but a closer analysis 
will enable us to follow the reasoning by which Wellington 
reduced the probabilities to such an extent that he felt able 
to concentrate practically the whole of his force upon one 
avenue of approach—the one which in fact the invasion, when 
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it came, did follow. The first factor in the problem was the 
position of the city of Lisbon—the ultimate objective of any 
invasion of Portugal—with regard to the River Tagus, which, 
broad, marshy, and almost bridgeless, formed so serious an 
obstacle as practically to eliminate the whole country to the 
south of it as an avenue of approach. Turning to the other 
flank, the fact that the French had evacuated Galicia and that 
Soult had, even when they were in control of it, found the 
utmost difficulty in penetrating the mountainous northerm 
districts of Portugal, removed the area north of the Douro from 
the range of serious consideration. 

Between the Tagus and the Douro lay a district known as 
the Beira, and this again was bisected by a range of almost 
impenetrable mountains known as the Sierra da Estrella. 
Taking first the sector south of this range, the map shows us 
a road which appears ideal for invasion, that running from 
Plasencia through Zarza la Mayor, Castello Branco, and 
Abrantes, but at the period in question the surface of this 
road was so bad as to be almost impassable by artillery, whilst 
the route lay through a sparsely inhabited district almost 
devoid of food and water—conditions, in fact, impossible for a 
large army. The other route south of the Estrella, that from 
Ciudad Rodrigo via Guarda or Sabugal, Fundao, and Corticada, 
was possible, but the road was very poor and the country 
destitute of supplies. Neither of these objections applied to 
the route immediately north of the Estrella, leading from 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida along the line of the Mondego to 
Coimbra. It also afforded the advantage of two alternative 
roads, one on either side of the river, that on the south being 
by far the better. 

A last alternative route, entering the country at Almeida, 
but turning northwards, and running along the left bank of 
the Douro via Lamego, could be disregarded in respect of a 
sane enemy as offering, quite apart from other objections, 4 
long exposed flank to the attentions of the defending army. 
This evidently was Wellington’s analysis of the problem, and 
on it he based his plans for the defence of the country. Very 
shortly, they were as follows : The frontier south of the Sierra 
da Estrella and north of the River Douro was to be watched 
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by Portuguese militia, which also garrisoned the fortresses of 
Elvas, Abrantes, and Almeida, whilst in the sector between 
those points the whole British army, with the exception of 
Hill’s Division, and the best of the Portuguese regulars, were 
concentrated to meet the invasion. Hill, with 5000 men, was 
' stationed at Abrantes, from which point he could watch both 
the country south of the Tagus and the Castello Branco and 
Fundao routes, and yet was within easy reinforcing distance 
of the main army. 

Wellington, however, though he felt confident that he was in 
@ position to meet in strength the enemy’s advance, and could 
probably beat them if they attacked, was under no delusion 
as to his ability to sustain a series of pitched battles; the 
simple process of attrition alone would be fatal under such 
conditions to the small numbers under his command. But if 
Napoleon, or one of his marshals, advanced with the huge forces 
which the elimination of Austria would have placed at his 
disposal, he certainly would not be satisfied with the fighting 
of one battle if the issue were unfavourable to him. How, 
then, was Wellington to withstand such an invasion? For 
his answer to this problem Wellington turned to the soldier’s 
second best friend—the spade. Across the comparatively 
narrow peninsula on which the city of Lisbon lay, he con- 
structed a series of fortified lines of great strength, behind 
which a small army with one flank protected by the sea, the 
other by a river estuary, could hope to withstand the advance 
of an enemy ten times its own strength. Throughout the 
winter of 1809-10 these lines—known to history as the Lines 
of Torres Vedras—were constructed with a secrecy so profound 
that not even Wellington’s own generals nor the Government 
at home knew of their existence. Against the unlikely eventu- 
ality of the lines being pierced, Wellington laid out a compact 
system of fortification at the very point of the peninsula behind 
which the army could embark in safety, while in the mouth of 
the Tagus rode a fleet of 24,000 tonnage detailed for this sole 
purpose. This, then, was the kernel of Wellington’s plan. As 
soon as the enemy were definitely committed to invasion north 
of the Tagus he proposed to withdraw his army behind these 
lines, devastating the country as he retired and so drawing 
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the enemy into an area in which they could not, for lack of 
food, remain, and beyond which, by reason of the lines, they 
could not advance. 

But Wellington set himself, throughout the winter, an even 
greater task than the construction of these lines—no less a 
task than the creation of a ‘ nationin arms.’ He had informed 
his Government that he could hold Portugal if the Portuguese 
army did its share, and he now set about seeing to it that 
not only the Portuguese army but the whole nation did do 
its share. In spite of lukewarmness and even opposition on 
the part of the Regency, Wellington had every able-bodied 
Portuguese—to the number of nearly half a million—enrolled 
for service, 50,000 with the regular army, 50,000 with the 
militia, and the remainder as irregulars. In addition to this, 
orders were issued to the inhabitants that in the event of 
invasion they were to withdraw in front of the enemy, carrying 
away all supplies of every description and destroying what 
they could not carry away; this latter order was for the 
furtherance of Wellington’s great plan of drawing the enemy 
into an area in which he could not live. 

So much for the British plans; now for the Napoleonic. 
Not altogether well pleased with the independence displayed 
by his brother in invading the south of Spain on his own 
initiative, Napoleon yet lacked the determination to order 
him back to Madrid and contented himself with humiliating 
Joseph by depriving him of the command of the troops, which 
he gave, under the name of the Army of Andalusia, to Marshal 
Soult. He probably failed to appreciate the serious effect 
which the dissemination of force involved by these subsidiary 
operations would have upon the campaign as a whole, though 
Wellington realised it well enough and deliberately encouraged 
them. It must certainly have appeared to the Emperor that 
he had ample troops for all purposes. All through the early 
months of 1810 he poured reinforcements into Spain, until by 
the time the campaigning season began there were no less 
than 370,000 French soldiers in the Peninsula. But this was 
a paper calculation only. The hospitals alone claimed 50,000 
of them, and the demand made by the lines of communication 
was almost incalculable—on the short stretch between Vitoria 
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and Valladolid 23,000 were so employed. The fact was that 
the Spanish system of guerilla warfare had by this time become 
organised into an extremely serious menace to the invaders. 
The passage of one messenger demanded an escort of fifty men, 
and even then the odds were not greatly against the abrupt 
disappearance of all the fifty-one. In some parts, where the 
more active guerilla leaders operated, a battalion of infantry 
was liable to annihilation at any moment. All this, however, 
was beyond the ken of the distant Emperor, to whom cold and 
unpleasant facts were not welcome and who consequently was 
often ignorant of vital things that he should have known. 

For some time Napoleon announced his intention of coming 
in person to conduct the final campaign which should drive 
the tiresome little force of British into the sea, but important 
matrimonial affairs kept him at home and instead he appointed 
his favourite marshal, Massena, the spoilt child of victory, to | 
lead an army on Portugal composed of the corps of Ney, Junot, 
and Reynier, numbering 86,000 men, with a reserve of 52,000 
in the neighbourhood of Valladolid. Against this force 
Wellington had concentrated 32,000 men, 18,000 being British, 
the remainder Portuguese. This force he distributed in depth 
behind the sector through which he expected the invasion to 
come, Craufurd’s Division being in observation on the frontier, 
east of the River Coa, and the rearmost troops as far back as 
Vizeu. : 

The British system of supply for this force is of considerable 
interest. Portugal being very short of food, practically the 
whole of the British rations were borne oversea, the ships or 
their boats coming up the various rivers to such places as 
Abrantes on the Tagus, Coimbra on the Mondego, and Lamego 
on the Douro, whence they were transported by bullock-carts 
and mules to central distribution points such as Thomar, 
Leiria, Celorico, Vizeu, and Almeida, and so, again by mule and 
bullock, to the units. | | 

All through the spring and early summer the frontier rang 
with alarums and excursions ‘off.’ As early as February 
Mortier appeared before Badajos and Ney before Ciudad 
Rodrigo, but in neither case did anything come of it. During 
March and April, Junot with his whole corps and a battering 
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train conducted a full-dress siege of Astorga which, defended 
by 3000 irregulars and a dozen old cannon, withstood him for 
more than two months before surrendering. Heartened by 
this dazzling enterprise Ney once more marched round Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and, as the walls remained upright, marched away 
again. 

In May definite news arrived of Massena’s appointment to 
command an army of invasion, but it was well on into June 
before the French laid siege to Ciudad Rodrigo in earnest and 
nearly a month more before the place surrendered. During the 
siege, passionate appeals for help came to Wellington from its 
defenders, but he, realising the hopelessness of an attempt 
with his small force to attack Massena in the open, persistently 
refused to move. He was particularly anxious to avoid an 
engagement except under the most favourable circumstances, 
and for this reason had warned Craufurd not to risk an action 
im his advanced position east of the Coa; but the latter was an 
ambitious and hot-headed man, and when Ney’s advanced 
troops appeared on 21st July Craufurd could not bring himself 
to withdraw. The result would have been disastrous but for 
the magnificent fighting of the men of the Light Division and 
very faulty handling of his corps by Ney, who allowed the 
valuable prize to escape him comparatively uninjured. 

Wellington had hoped that Almeida would delay Massena’s 
advance for at least a month, but an unlucky shot which blew 
up the principal magazine on the first day of the bombardment 
enabled some traitors in the Portuguese garrison to open its 
gates to the invaders on the following day, 28th August. 
Massena, however, was already experiencing considerable diffi- 
culty in feeding his army, and it was the middle of September 
before he had collected sufficient supplies to enable him to 
continue his advance into Portugal. It soon became evident 
that Wellington’s forecast as to the line of invasion was 
correct, though Massena chose the road north of the Mondego, 
through Vizeu, instead of the infinitely better one south of it. 
Wellington at once sent for Hill to join him, and ordered 
Trant, the British commander of a force of Portuguese militia, 
to move south from the Douro to threaten Massena’s right 
flank. He himself fell back to a position astride the Mondego, 
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about five miles east of the main Coimbra—Oporto road, with 
advanced troops watching both routes, north and south of 
the Mondego. 

Wellington had now to decide whether to continue his 
retirement or to stand and fight. If he were going to fight at 
all before retiring behind his prepared lines on the Lisbon 
isthmus he would find no stronger position than the one he 
now occupied on the Bussaco ridge, but on the other hand 
there was no real military necessity for him to fight at all. 
Without a battle the lines of Torres Vedras would stop Massena 
as well, and without a battle he would as certainly starve. 
But there were political reasons and reasons of moral which 
decided him to risk an action. Both the government and the 
people of Portugal were firmly convinced that the British were 
going to abandon the country and return to England; they 
were greatly shaken by Wellington’s refusal to attempt to 
save either Ciudad Rodrigo or Almeida. It was of great 
importance therefore that the confidence of the country should 
be restored by a victory. It was of even greater importance 
that the new Portuguese army, so ably trained by Beresford, 
should be ‘blooded’ under the most favourable conditions 
possible. Wellington was convinced that at Bussaco he had 
@ position so strong that not even 80,000 French veterans 
could hope to dislodge him ; he was sure that the Portuguese 
troops would have here an unequalled opportunity of seeing 
their formidable enemies fall before their fire, of learning that 
these French were no supermen, and that they themselves, 
given good leadership and favourable conditions, were quite 
capable of repulsing them. 

The Bussaco ridge, as we have said, lay some five miles east Bussaco, 27th 
of the Coimbra—Oporto road. Its right or southern flank (Mob a, aa 
rested upon the Mondego near the village of Penacova, whence facing p. 249.) 
it stretched for some ten miles nearly due north to a point 
about two miles beyond the Vizeu—Mealhada road along which 
the French were advancing. Averaging from thirteen to sixteen 
hundred feet in height, the ridge towered above the surround- 
ing country and was so steep that as a natural feature alone 
it was a formidable obstacle for troops to surmount; when 
lined with trained riflemen it might well be considered 
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impregnable. The top of the ridge was fairly open, but its sides 
were seamed with watercourses and strewn with great boulders. 
The position was still further strengthened by the walled 
Convent of Bussaco which commanded the Mealhada road. 

The troops were distributed as follows: On the extreme 
right next the Mondego lay Hill, who had arrived opportunely 
on 23rd September. Next to him, Leith guarded the St. Paulo 
road, with a brigade of Portuguese a mile or so to the north 
who acted as a link with Picton’s Division, which lay astride 
the San Antonio—Palheiros road. On the summit of the 
ridge, immediately south of the convent, stood Spencer’s First 
Division, the Guards on the right, Cameron in the centre, 
and Pakenham on the left. The convent itself was held by 
Pack’s Brigade of Portuguese. Craufurd’s Light Division, as 
soon as it was withdrawn from outpost duty, stood immedi- 
ately north of the road, with Cole’s holding the extreme left. 
The artillery were distributed along the front, principally at 
the points where the roads crossed the ridge, but the bulk of 
the cavalry was back at Mealhada. The total force disposable 
by Wellington was 26,000 British and 25,000 Portuguese, 
the latter being distributed among the British formations. 
Massena’s army, as has been said, numbered some 80,000 
veterans. 

Apart from the Bussaco ridge itself, an important point to 
notice is the branch road running from the Vizeu—-Mealhada 
road north-west across the Sierra de Caramullo from Mortagoa 
to Sardao. Realising that by this road his flank might well 
be turned, Wellington, unable to spare any troops from his 
own army, ordered Trant with his Portuguese militia to block 
it; we shall see later that he failed to do so. 

The enemy’s choice of the bad road north of the Mondego 
rather than the good one south of it was already costing him 
dear. Apart from the delay naturally incurred by moving a 
large army, with its miles of transport, along a bad road, 
Massena had been delayed for two or three days by a raid by 
Trant upon his reserve artillery column which necessitated a 
halt until it could be reorganised and its escort strengthened. 
This delay enabled Hill, hurrying from Abrantes, to join 
Wellington and settle down comfortably in his position before 
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the battle began. On 25th September Reynier began to feel 
the British outpost position, and Wellington had some diffi- 
culty in preventing Craufurd from repeating his foolhardy 
performance on the Coa. He did, however, succeed in disen- 
gaging him in time, whereupon Craufurd withdrew to the 
position on the ridge which we have already described. On 
26th, first Ney and then Massena made a sketchy reconnaissance 
of the position and came to the conclusion that the British 
were probably withdrawing to Mealhada and that at any rate 
their position extended little farther south than the convent. 

With that idea Massena issued his orders. Reynier was 
directed to advance on to the ridge by way of the San Antonio— 
Palheiros road and, having gained the summit, to sweep 
northwards along the crest. As soon as Reynier was estab- 
lished on the ridge Ney was to advance up the Vizeu-Mealhada 
road, with a second column following a track immediately to 
the north of it. Junot’s a was to remain in reserve in 
rear of Ney. 

Early on 27th, in the iets and death- like chill so typical 
of a September dawn, Reynier set his troops in motion. His 
advance was made in two columns, each of a division, one, 
Heudelet’s, on the Palheiros road, the other, Merle’s, immedi- 
ately to the north of it. Instead of saving their lungs for the 
terrific climb before them, the French set up a tremendous 
din of shouting, cheering, and drum-beating, no doubt with 
the idea of terrifying their adversaries as well as encouraging 
themselves. So steep was the hill, however, that the troops off 
the road found it impossible to climb straight up it and Merle’s 
column edged off considerably to the right. The skirmishers 
were soon engaged with those of the British, which slowly 
gave ground before the French masses. But as Merle’s main 
body crested the ridge it was struck by a storm of grape from 
the British guns on its right which sent it edging off to the 
left again. By this time the French troops were so exhausted 
that they could scarcely move, and were, moreover, in a state 
of considerable confusion. Before they could regain either 
their breath or their formation they were most gallantly 
charged by two weak British battalions, which struck the 
leading French regiment with such force as to hurl it upon 
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the one behind, and the two together recoiling upon the third, 
the whole mass stumbled headlong down the hill in a manner 
comparable to that of a celebrated herd of swine, and tor- 
mented on their way by certain red devils no less formidable 
than those of Gadara. 

In the meantime Heudelet’s column on the road itself had 
fared little better. The head of the column was exposed to a 
terrific fire from two Portuguese batteries covering the road, 
while a cloud of British and Portuguese light troops swarmed 
upon its left flank and withered it with deadly musketry. The 
unfortunate Frenchmen, scarcely less exhausted than their 
comrades on the right, were unable to face the punishment 
they were receiving and fell back down the hill in considerable 
confusion. Nothing daunted, Reynier ordered Foy to try 
where Merle and Heudelet had failed, but Wellington, satisfied 
now that no danger threatened his right, ordered Leith and Hill 
up to support Picton, and the former arrived just as Foy’s 
column was driving in the advanced British and Portuguese 
battalions. Hill’s Division, doubling along the ridge in mag- 
nificent style, arrived in time to see the Frenchmen go reeling 
down the hill before the charge of Leith’s leading battalions. 
Reynier’s attack had failed. 

In spite of the fact that Ney’s attack was to be contingent 
upon Reynier’s success—a form of order which repeated and 
bitter experience will probably never teach commanders to 
eschew—the marshal led his men forward at the first view of 
Merle’s men approaching the summit. Again the French 
advanced in two division columns, Loison’s on the right, 
Marchand’s on the left, separated by a deep ravine. Loison 
was opposed by Craufurd’s Division and at once found diffi- 
culty in making headway against the skilful skirmishers of 
the light troops, but his men pressed doggedly on and at last 
breasted the ridge. Craufurd had kept his main body con- 
cealed behind the ridge, but as soon as the French column 
appeared, the British, who as usual were in line, sprang to 
their feet and, pouring in a shattering volley, dashed forward 
with the bayonet. The French column was on a very narrow 
front, and the British line, striking it, closed round it like a 
rope thrown against the end of a post. Thus encircled, the 
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French, who, though their climb was less formidable than that 
of Reynier’s men, were greatly exhausted, staggered back- 
wards down the hill with a cloud of enemies hanging to their 
flanks like wolves upon a hunted buffalo. The pursuit ended 
only at the foot of the hill, and the British soldiers, reclimbing 
it, must have appreciated the nature of the task set to their 
defeated enemy. Marchand, who had made no headway against 
Pack’s Portuguese brigade, was recalled, and the fight was 
over. 

The French lost in this action close upon 5000 men, the 
British and Portuguese barely a quarter of that number. The 
fight had turned out exactly as Wellington had hoped, the 
Portuguese, skilfully distributed among the British brigades, 
having taken part in a repulse of the renowned French soldiers 
s0 bloody and complete that they could not but regard them- 
selves and their British comrades as well-nigh invincible. The 
moral of the British troops, too, which had been none too good 
in view of the anticipated withdrawal, at once resumed its 
proper level. It was a tantalising day for the Guards. Perched 
in the centre upon the topmost point of the ridge, they had 
watched column after column of the French, first upon their 
right and then upon their left, hurled backwards from the 
ridge without their being able to share in the triumph even to 
the extent of one round of ammunition. It was the fortune 
of war. 

The French troops can scarcely be blamed for failing to 
capture this formidable position, but both Ney and Massena 
were guilty of a breach of one of the first principles of tactics— 
that time spent upon reconnaissance is seldom wasted. The 
nature of the position making a reconnaissance by view almost 
impossible, a reconnaissance by touch should have been 
employed; the allied position should have been ‘felt’ by 
patrols along the whole length of the ridge. There is no doubt 
that Massena under-estimated his enemy—the commonest mis- 
take of successful commanders; he regarded the Portuguese 
as of no military value, and assumed that the British had not 
had time to concentrate—that Hill was still south of the 
Sierra da Estrella. 

Having failed to break through, Massena now tried, as he 
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might well have done in the first place, to find a way round. 
Wellington knew that such a way existed and that it consti- 
tuted a grave danger to his small force ; it had indeed been his 
one fear before the battle that Massena would not attack him 
but would turn his flank. He had, as we have seen, endeavoured 
to meet this danger by ordering Trant to block the road over 
the Caramullo, but when on the morning of 28th September 
he saw Massena’s troops withdrawing from his front he pre- 
pared to withdraw himself. It was well that he did so, for 
Trant, being delayed by some fussiness on the part of the 
Portuguese general who was his immediate commander, got 
no farther than Sardao before the French cavalry were upon 
him and drove him northwards. Having reached the main 
road, the French at once turned south and by Ist October were 
before Coimbra, but by that time Wellington’s rear-guard was 
across the Mondego and the depressing retirement to Torres 
Vedras was in full swing. 

Depressing it certainly was, not so much from the physical 
conditions, which were much less severe than those of Coruia, 
but because to the troops there was no reason for it. They had 
just soundly beaten the French, and it appeared to them that 
there could now be no doubt but that they were going to 
evacuate the country for which they had fought so long and 
so hard. As usual, under such circumstances as these, disci- 
pline deteriorated very rapidly and it required the enforcement 
of severe measures to prevent a repetition of 1809. It is to 
the great credit of the Coldstream and Third Guards that 
they preserved in this march the same high standard as had 
called forth the praise of Sir John Moore upon their comrades 
in the First Guards. As the retreat progressed Wellington 
drove before him all the inhabitants of the country through 
which his columns passed, so that the French soon began to 
experience the difficulties of supply which he had planned for 
them. No sooner had they crossed the Mondego than the 
Portuguese closed upon their rear, and they were barely out 
of sight before Trant swept into Coimbra and rounded up no 
less than 5000 Frenchmen who had been left in the hospitals 
of that town. By 10th October the whole of the allied forces 
had passed within the Lines, and the astonished Frenchmen 
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found themselves faced by a series of battlemented heights of 
whose existence they had been utterly unaware. 

The outer range ran across the peninsula at a distance of 
twenty-seven miles from its extremity, the width at this point 
being just under thirty miles. Seven miles in rear ran a 
second range, some twenty-five miles in length. Of great 
natural strength, each range had been strengthened by every 
device of engineering science. Slopes had been cut into sheer 
precipices, valleys converted into unfordable swamps. Re- 
doubts and entrenchments frowned from the hill-tops ; lines 
of abattis blocked the ravines. Three hundred guns, sited to 
bring cross-fire upon every line of approach, were mounted on 
the first range, two hundred on the second. Specially con- 
structed roads gave lateral communication behind each line ; 
a series of signal stations could flash a message from one end 
to the other in a few minutes. Thousands of Portuguese 
peasants had laboured for months upon this colossal task, and 
yet not one whisper of the truth had reached the enemy, nor 
even the armies of the Allies themselves. Such secrecy has 
never been surpassed, nor even equalled, in the history of 
war ; such loyalty claims for the people of Portugal an honour 
which is quite unique. 

Massena spent three days in reconnoitring the Lines, and at 
once decided that they were impregnable; his one hope was 
to entice Wellington out to attack him, and that a forlorn 
one, for Wellington had got his enemy where he wanted him. 
Had the inhabitants of the Beira obeyed Wellington’s instruc- 
tions, Massena could not have remained where he was for a 
week ; but even though the devastation was far from complete, 
the French troops, experts at pillage as they were, were soon 
suffering the horrors of starvation, and it is a high tribute to 
their devotion, no less than to the grim tenacity of their 
leader, that they clung to the lines for no less than a month. 
Although the French made no attack, there was constant 
patrol fighting, and the utmost vigilance had to be maintained 
so that, as the total allied forces amounted to little more than 
one man per yard of front, the strain upon the troops was 
very great. 

By the middle of November, Massena had decided to cut 
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his losses and retire, still hoping to inveigle Wellington into 
an incautious attack. His retreat was carried out with the 
most admirable skill, and to no great distance, for the fertile 
country north of Santarem, which the inhabitants had failed 
to devastate, provided him with sufficient supplies for the time 
being. On 16th November the British advanced guard came 
upon Reynier’s Corps dug in behind the swampy Rio Mayor, 
just south of Santarem. Junot’s Corps supported Reynier, 
and Ney was as far away as Thomar. On 19th, Wellington 
made a half-hearted attempt to cross the Rio Mayor. The 
Light Division was to cross the river near its mouth, Pack’s 
Portuguese to turn its headwaters up in the hills, and as 
soon as these troops were engaged the Guards Brigade, of the 
First Division, was to rush the causeway which carried the 
main road across the swamp. But the Light Division was 
unable to find a way across the marshes at the river-mouth, 
and Wellington cancelled the attack. The weather had for 
some days been threatening and now it broke definitely and 
put an end to any further chance of active operations. Massena 
was still in a position from which he might be said to threaten 
Lisbon, but, in view of what lay before him, it was a paper 
threat, and 5000 Frenchmen lying dead of starvation before 
the lines of Torres Vedras were sufficient guarantee that 
Lisbon—and Portugal—were safe. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE PENINSULA, 1811 


IT is commonly assumed that Napoleon thought at this period (a) Defence 
that the war in the Peninsula was practically over and that 1811, 2 
there was no necessity for personal attention on his part, but 
one cannot entirely shut one’s eyes to the suspicion that the 
real reason for his apparent indifference lay in the fact that 
he recognised that in this seemingly trivial task of rounding 
up 30,000 Englishmen there was little prospect of honour to 
be gained and considerable risk of prestige to be lost. Prone 
as he always was to shut his eyes to facts that were not pleasant 
to look upon, he turned impatiently away from this small 
canker-spot towards the brighter prospect of triumph against 
some less troublesome adversary. A superficial survey of the 
general situation at the beginning of 1811 may well have led 
him into superficial optimism. For the fourth time he had 
forced Austria to her knees, and his marriage to an Austrian 
archduchess convinced him that he need fear no further 
opposition from this quarter; Russia was his ally; Prussia 
was a spineless corpse ; the whole of Italy, the whole of Spain, 
were his; England, the only enemy he feared, had seen her 
finest army wasted by disease in the swamps of Walcheren, 
and had been compelled to recall her troops from Sicily in 
order to maintain even so small a force as 30,000 men in 
Portugal. Superficial as such a survey was, all might yet have 
been well with him had he been content to settle down now to 
the task of consolidating what he had won. But that was 
impossible to a man of his temperament. He must have 
action; he must have glory. Only two European powers 
remained unconquered, and one of those his friend. But 
England he could not conquer, so it was to Russia that even 
now he was looking for his next victim, and at a time when 
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he should have been bending all his energies upon building 
up the sorely-tried strength of his country he was beginning 
instead to plan the vast project that was to precipitate his 
downfall. 

What was his real position? Austria was beaten, but her 
spirit was unbroken; the marriage tie upon which Napoleon 
counted was only waiting to be snapped. Italy certainly 
showed little prospect of resistance, but Spain was utterly 
unconquered, her national spirit growing ever stronger, her 
guerilla warriors ever more daring. An English army, small 
but formidable, was firmly planted in the Peninsula, and side 
by side with it a Portuguese army was growing daily into a 
strong and efficient force. Russia, though an ally, was becoming 
restive, intolerably irked as she was by the trade-destroying 
shackles of the ‘continental system.’ In Germany, though 
Napoleon was too wilfully blind to recognise it, a new national 
spirit was awake, a national force was growing silently but 
swiftly into a power that was destined to dominate the world 
for over a hundred years. 

Such was the external situation ; internally it was even more 
serious. Disregarding the purely political aspect, we will look 
only at the question of man-power. Although in appearance 
Napoleon’s armies were vast, his soldiers as innumerable as 
the sands upon the seashore, he had, actually, reached very 
nearly to the end of his resources. He was, in fact, living 
upon capital, because he had called up classes three years 
ahead of their time ; that is to say, he was recruiting in 1811 
youths who were not due for recruitment till 1814, boys of 
seventeen instead of men of twenty. Any student of the 
great war of attrition of 1914-1918 will know what that 
meant. | 

(General Turning to the forces actually in the Peninsula, two French 
sa a corps were fully occupied on the east coast ; another, Victor’s, 
was permanently attached to the millstone of Cadiz, while 
Mortier was kept sufficiently busy protecting Victor. Massena 
with three corps was at Santarem, unable to advance, unwilling 
to retire; Joseph’s so-called Army of the Centre could do 
little more than control Madrid and the Castiles; Bessiéres 
commanded 70,000 men scattered among the northern provinces 
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and along the lines of communication. From Santarem Massena 
had sent an urgent messenger to Paris reporting his situation 
and asking for reinforcements and instructions, but the 
Emperor’s only reply was to send a reinforcement of a few 
thousand under Drouet up to Massena from the lines of com- 
munication and to order Soult to march to his relief through 
the Alemtejo with another 10,000. It is significant that Soult 
dared not obey the order with less than double that number, 
and even then he passed many anxious days before he was 
able to concentrate them in front of Badajos, during the last 
days of January. The fall of this great fortress after a siege 
of barely six weeks was extremely discreditable to the Spaniards, 
and was probably attributable to treachery, for the place 
should have been impregnable to such a small force as Soult 
could dispose. But, serious as this disaster was to the Allies, 
it came too late to help Massena. It is difficult to know 
whether most to admire or to condemn the stubborn old 
marshal for the tenacity with which he clung to his impossible 
position. Wellington himself was almost aghast as week after 
week passed and still there was no sign of departure on the 
part of the French, whereas the English general was con- 
vinced that his own army could not have subsisted in that 
district for a fortnight. But by the end of February Massena 
was beaten. In sullen fury but with exquisite skill he made 
his preparations to retreat, choosing the route through Coimbra 
and, north of the Sierra da Estrella, by Almeida to Ciudad 
Rodrigo, as being more fertile of supply than the direct line 
due east through Castello Branco; south to join Soult he 
could not go, for Wellington held the crossings of the Tagus. 

On 3rd March, nine days before the fall of Badajos, the 
retreat began, and the English army, stretching limbs cramped 
by the long months in winter quarters, leaped forward in 
pursuit. Such was the gloomy news that Soult took with 
him into Badajos on 12th March, but it was followed by an 
even more startling despatch that sent him hurrying south 
again, leaving only a garrison to hold the fortress. 

Although Soult had marched from Andalusia in the middle 
of December 1810, it was not till a month later that the allied 
commanders in Cadiz learnt for certain that the investing force 
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had been considerably weakened in order to supply him with 
troops. As soon as they were certain of this fact, however, 
they were prompt in deciding that it took them to create a 
diversion. Even so, owing to one vexatious delay or another, 
it was late in February before their preparations were complete. 
Their plan was for a mixed force of some 12,000 men to go by 
sea to Tarifa and, marching thence north-westwards, to strike 
Victor’s investing force in the rear while the remainder of the 


- garrison made a simultaneous attack from in front. Curiously 


enough this plan appears to have escaped criticism—probably 
because it did not end disastrously—both by contemporary and 
later military writers, but on the face of it it appears to have 
been eminently unsound. For no less than ten days the 
flower of the garrison was completely out of touch with the 
fortress it had been ordered to hold, being at one period no 
less than forty miles distant from it—and forty severe miles 
at that. What would have happened if in the meantime 
Soult had returned or some other reinforcement reached Victor, 
and he, learning of the garrison’s dispersal, as well he might, 
had made an assault upon the Island of Leon? However, 
‘de fortunatis nil nisi bonum ’ ! 

To return to events, on 26th February the expeditionary 
force, after various vicissitudes occasioned by the weather, was 
assembled at Tarifa. The Spanish contingent has been vari- 
ously estimated at from seven to ten thousand, the British, 
more nearly, at from four to five. Whatever the exact 
strength, General Graham’s force was composed of the Guards, 
now organised in a brigade of two battalions, 2nd Bn. First 
Guards (6 companies), and the ‘ Detachment Battalion’ 
(3 companies of the Coldstream, 3 of the Third Guards), under 
Major-General Dilkes; a brigade of the Line under General 
Wheatley ; and two independent battalions known as Browne’s 
and Barnard’s. In order to ensure unity of command, Graham, 
very unfortunately as it befell, consented to serve under the 
orders of the Spanish commander, Lapefia. Lapefia’s approach 
march was an odd mixture of energy and timidity. In order 
to maintain secrecy he insisted on marching by night, and this 
difficult operation resulted inevitably, in the absence of reliable 
guides and experienced staff work, in great exhaustion both 
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of strength and temper to the troops, and in little mileage. 
On reaching Casas Viejas, north of the plain of La Janda, he 
heard of the presence of a force of 3000 French under Cassagne 
at Medina Sidonia, detached a long day’s march from its 
nearest support, but instead of thanking the gods for this 
gift Lapefia lost his nerve, and, turning back in his tracks, 
struck southwards through the hills to Vejer. 

By this time Victor had heard of Lapefia’s advance, being 
forewarned that something was afoot by the premature appear- 
ance of a detachment of the garrison of Cadiz on the Bermeja (See Map 28, 
peninsula, across the mouth of the Santi Petri River opposite teeing p: 203:) 
the point of the Island of Leon. Ordering Villatte to drive 
in this detachment and, after destroying the bridge of boats 
by which it had crossed, to block any further sortie from this 
point, Victor concentrated the divisions of Ruffin and Leval 
at the village of Chiclana, on the main road from Vejer to 
Cadiz. By daylight on 5th March Lapefia had approached to 
within a few miles of Chiclana but, again losing his nerve, he 
once more turned southwards, this time across the plain, to 
the coast road which ran to Cadiz along the Bermeja peninsula, 
his one idea by this time being to get back into Cadiz by the 
nearest route before he was seen. But Villatte’s Division was 
already blocking this road, and before he knew where he was 
Lapefia was committed to an action. The struggle was 
stubborn, but the Spaniards fought well and within half an 
hour Villatte had been driven across the Almansa creek, north 
of the Bermeja peninsula, with a loss of some 300 men. 

Lapefia was intensely delighted with this little triumph. 
He had fought an action and had won it; he had joined 
hands with the garrison of Cadiz, and nothing now remained 
but to march with colours flying and drums beating back to 
his quarters. But Graham had other views. He had not 
left Cadiz at the mercy of the enemy for nearly a fortnight 
merely in order to indulge in a route march and return to 
barracks having accomplished nothing. His intention had 
been to create a diversion for the embarrassment of Soult and 
possibly even for the raising of the siege; that was still his 
intention, and he was under the impression that it was still 
Lapefia’s. In view of the fact that the army had been 
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marching all night and that some of the Spaniards had also 
fought a stiff action, it was only reasonable that the troops 
should have a rest before seeking out Victor, so that when he 
received Lapefia’s order to join him on the Bermeja peninsula 
Graham’s only thought was that the Spanish commander was 
concentrating his troops too closely and without an eye to 
the requisites of the ground. 


This so-called Bermeja peninsula was a strip of land some Barrosa, 
two miles in length and three-quarters of a mile in width, °* oe 


formed by the sea on one side and the broad Almansa creek 
on the other, and terminated at its northern extremity by the 
Santi Petri River at the point where the re-established bridge 
of boats connected it with the Island of Leon. Across the 
southern end of the peninsula, where it broadened out into 
the mainland, stretched a dense pine wood, part of the Chiclana 
forest, at least a mile in depth, and beyond this again rose a 
low ridge, less than two hundred feet high, which ran inland 
from the sea for a distance of about a mile and a half. This 
ridge, which became known to the British as the Heights of 
Barrosa, effectually commanded the entrance to the peninsula, 
and Graham was convinced that its retention was essential 
to the protection of a force bivouacking thereon. On receipt 
of Lapefia’s order, therefore, he at once asked for leave to 
remain on the Barrosa Heights, pointing out their tactical 
importance, but Lapefia insisted, only modifying his order to 
the extent of allowing one British battalion, Browne’s, and 
five Spanish to remain on the ridge as a guard to the baggage 
which was parked at its foot. 

Graham could only obey, however unwillingly, but hardly 
had he disappeared into the pine wood before a cavalry scout 
came galloping in from the north with the report that large 
columns of the enemy were advancing from the direction of 
Chiclana. Instantly all was confusion on the Barrosa ridge ; 
the Spanish commander, without waiting to reconnoitre or to 
confirm the report, ordered an immediate retreat, and the 
Spanish battalions lost no time in obeying, leaving the baggage 
to escape as best it might, protected only by the cavalry. 
The report of the scout was true enough. Having located the 
allied army, Victor was now marching against it with every 
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man that could possibly be spared from the trenches, the force 
thus collected, including Villatte’s Division, numbering close 
upon 10,000 men. Villatte he had, of course, detached and 
had now lost touch with, but the two columns which the 
cavalry had espied advancing from Chiclana—the divisions 
of Leval and Ruffin—amounted to little less than 7000. Victor 
had been quick to appreciate the dangerously cramped position 
into which Lapefia had confined himself on the Bermeja 
peninsula, and now hastened to do exactly what Graham had 
anticipated—seize the ridge of Barrosa which commanded it. 
To this end he ordered Ruffin to make a slight detour round 
the Puerco lake and advance upon the ridge from the south- 
east, while Leval moved slowly down the road between the 
forest and Ruffin, guarding the latter’s right flank and ready 
to swing into line with him when he wheeled on to the ridge. 
The cavalry, numbering some 500 sabres, were directed to 
seize the coast road and endeavour to cut off the defenders 
of the ridge. 

Such was the situation that faced Browne when the Spaniards 
left him in sole possession of the heights. Appreciating the 
impossibility of defending them with 400 men against a whole 
division he retired slowly towards the pine wood, sending 
messengers to Graham to inform him of the situation and ask 
for orders. Graham, who by this time was nearly through the 
pine wood on his way to Bermeja, immediately turned about, 
sending to Browne the laconic order to ‘fight.’ Thick as 
was the forest, the British, in spite of the fact that they had 
been on their legs for fifteen hours and had just covered twenty 
miles, hurried back towards the fight with the utmost speed 
and enthusiasm. Issuing from the wood they saw the heights 
of Barrosa swarming with Ruffin’s soldiers and on the near 
slopes Browne's gallant handful of men actually advancing 
unsupported to the attack. Even as they looked a storm of 
grape and musketry burst upon these splendid English, sweep- 
ing half of them out of existence. Realising, as he had not 
done before, that the ridge was already in the hands of the 
enemy and that the Spaniards were in flight, Graham had to 
decide in an instant what course to take. The obvious one 
appeared to be to retire and join his allies on the Bermeja, 
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but Graham knew that the concentration of so large a force, 
much of it in a state of confusion, in a constricted area such 
as was the peninsula, might end in disaster if the enemy 
attacked—as he certainly would. He therefore decided that 
the only alternative was to take the offensive himself and try 
to recover the key-position which the Spaniards had abandoned. 
Without waiting to assemble, he ordered Dilkes to lead his 
brigade against Ruffin’s men on the southern end of the ridge, 
Wheatley to attack Leval’s Division on its northern slopes. 
Emerging from the wood in column, the 2nd Battalion of 
the First Guards formed line to the right under a galling fire 
and at once advanced, the Detachment Battalion following in 
support, though the three companies of the Coldstream were 
ordered to remain as escort to the artillery, which came into 
action between the two brigades, directing the fire of all the 
guns against Leval. Although it has been said that the First 
Guards formed line to the right, it would be misleading to 
picture them forming correctly two-deep and being dressed by 
the senior major. There was indeed very little formation about 
it, and they have been described as advancing ‘in little order 
but in fighting mood.’ There was no doubt about the fighting 
mood. The men can scarcely have been ignorant of the odds 
against them, but, forgetful of their weariness and hunger, 
they dashed forward to the attack with an impetuosity that 
was altogether admirable. At the foot of the Barrosa Heights 
a deep gully blocked their way, but they sprang down and 
up it, and after pausing momentarily to recover breath, pressed 
up on the ridge, eager to get to grips with the blue-clad enemy 
who were pouring so destructive a fire into their ranks. The 
French fire, both of musketry and artillery, was now murder- 
ously severe, and men were falling in scores, but there was no 
sign of wavering. Browne’s men, who had taken cover soon 
after crossing the ravine, now joined in on the left of the 
Guards, who were also accompanied by two or three odd com- 
panies of other units that had lost direction in the wood. 
For a few minutes the line checked to pour a withering fire at 
point-blank range into the dense masses of the French, then 
dashed forward with the bayonet. But Ruffin’s men did not 
wait for the charge. Formed as they were, even on the 
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defensive, in column, the fire of the British line seemed to 
envelop them on all sides ; their general fell mortally wounded ; 
they turned and fled. 

Leaving Dilkes’ men for a moment, panting but triumphant, 
on the summit of the ridge they had so bravely won, we 
must turn to the fortunes of their comrades on the left. On 
Wheatley’s front the pine wood ran close up to the northern 
slopes of the ridge on which Leval’s men were posted, so that 
the former was able to move under cover almost to within 
charging distance. The suddenness and impetuosity of the 
attack took the French somewhat by surprise, and the concen- 
trated fire of the British guns threw them into considerable 
confusion as they attempted to deploy. They did not, how- 
ever, wait placidly to be attacked, but themselves moved 
forward in column to meet Wheatley’s advance. Here again, 
however, their formation told against them, for the British 
line, though greatly inferior in numbers, considerably out- 
flanked the French columns, and the enveloping fire which it 
poured into them caused them to waver and halt. The three 
companies of the Coldstream Guards, released from their duties 
as escort to the guns, had joined in Wheatley’s advance and, 
with Graham himself at their head, were now in the centre 
of the line. In this case the French, having advanced down 
the hill, were unable to escape the British charge, but, being 
completely demoralised by the murderous ball-fire, stood in a 
huddled mass waiting to be killed. The Coldstream alone 
claim to have killed hundreds, and the French supports were 
so overcome by the sight of this butchery that, after a half- 
hearted attempt to advance, they retired without striking 
a blow. 

By this time Dilkes’ men, having recovered their breath, 
were following up the retreat of Ruffin’s Division, which was 
moving north-east between the ridge and the Puerco lake, 
almost at right angles to the position from which it had been 
driven. Fortunately for this division it was clear of the 
northern end of the ridge before Leval retreated, otherwise 
it would have been caught in flank by Wheatley’s Brigade ; 
fortunately, too, the allied cavalry was far away on the 
Bermeja, or it could hardly have escaped at all. Victor tried 
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to rally the two divisions north of the lake, but this attempt 
was broken up by the British guns and the retreat continued, 
with some precipitancy, towards Chiclana, but the British 
infantry were too exhausted to pursue. 

Where, all this time, were Lapefia and the Spanish army ? 
The answer to that question is simple; they were sitting still 
on the Bermeja peninsula. Why they should thus have left 
their British comrades in the lurch it is impossible to say, 
except that Lapefia had lost his head when the enemy first 
appeared, and probably never recovered it. Whatever the 
reason, during the hour and a half that the struggle for the 
Barrosa heights lasted not one Spaniard struck a blow or fired 
a shot, nor even dug spurs into a horse save with its head 
towards Cadiz. For the British the day was one of excep- 
tional honour. Fortescue speaks of the fight as ‘one of the 
bloodiest and one of the most creditable to British troops 
that is to be found in the history of the Army.’ This estimate 
may be slightly exaggerated, but none the less it was a very 
remarkable achievement. Little more than 4000 British, worn 
out with fifteen hours’ continuous marching and with lack of 
food, had driven headlong from a strong position nearly 7000 
French, fresh and well fed. That the fight was bloody is proved 
by the fact that the casualties on both sides amounted to 
one man in four, while the Guards lost one out of every three. 
The actual figures were: French, 2000; British, 1200; First 
Guards, 219 out of 600; Coldstream Guards, 58 out of 211; 
Third Guards, 102 out of 320; truly terrible figures for so 
short a fight. Finally, one must say that Graham’s decision 
to attack was magnificent and converted a very serious situa- 
tion into a great victory. 

After the battle it need hardly be said that the British and 
Spaniards were scarcely on speaking terms, and as Lapefia still 
refused to follow up the success the two armies marched back 
into Cadiz. The French continued to retreat for some time 
and the siege to all intents and purposes was raised, but as 
the Allies did nothing, Victor, in great wonder, having been 
reinforced, returned to his trenches. The enterprise had not, 
however, been altogether in vain, for, as we have seen, Soult 
was so alarmed by the report of the battle that he came 
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hurrying southwards from Badajos and so relieved Wellington 
of all immediate apprehension from that direction. 

Owing to its severe losses, the regimental authorities decided 
to relieve the 2nd Battalion of the First Guards by the 
3rd Battalion (10 companies), the exunange taking place during 
April and May. 

* * * * * * * 

We left Massena on the point of starting his long-delayed 
retreat. The route actually chosen for the baggage and the 
main body was that by way of Thomar, Leiria, and Pombal. 
This choice, in preference to the direct road north from Thomar 
through Espinhal and Miranda da Corvo, was probably due 
to the fact that it afforded not only a better marching road 
but also greater billeting accommodation and a less meagre 
food supply, but it necessitated the execution of a flank march— 
from Thomar to Leiria—in the face of a powerful enemy, one 
of the most risky operations in war. In order to minimise 
this risk, Massena made a show of crossing the Tagus by 
boats at Punhete, and while Wellington’s attention was diverted 
by this threat he got his baggage away with a clear two days’ 
lead. His next move took the form of a demonstration down the 
road to Torres Vedras from Leiria, and with the British now 
looking to that flank the French rear-guard quietly detached 
itself from our picquets in front of Santarem and slipped 
away unmolested. Wellington, however, was not long in dis- 
covering the true state of affairs, and the Cavalry and Light 
Division were soon on their heels. Massena, finding the pursuit 
hotter than he had expected, intended to make a stand on the 
heights above Pombal, but on his announcing his intention to 
his corps commanders he got a taste of the insubordination 
that was to hamper him at every step of his retreat; in this 
case Drouet announced that he considered himself to be under 
the direct command of the Emperor and not of Massena, and 
Ney, without troubling to give any explanation, simply refused 
to stay where he was ordered. Massena therefore was obliged 
to continue the retreat. 

At Redinha, on the other hand, Ney chose to stand and 
conduct one of the perfect little rear-guard operations at which 
he was such an expert. He compelled Wellington, at a con- 
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siderable expenditure of time and energy, to deploy three 
divisions and then slipped away before the latter could come 
to grips with him. At about this time Massena received the 
serious information that Coimbra was in the hands of Trant’s 
militia and the bridge over the Mondego destroyed. He was 
therefore debarred from following the route by Coimbra- 
Mealhada—Vizeu and compelled to move south of the Mondego 
by Foz d’Arouce and Ponte de Murcella.!. At Condeixa Ney 
attempted to repeat his Redinha operation, but Wellington this 
time outmanouvred him by sending Picton’s Division across 
the hills towards Casal Novo and so turning his left flank. 
The pressure was now becoming very severe, and Massena was 
compelled to abandon considerable quantities of baggage and 
transport. He urged Ney to check Wellington again, and Ney, 
who allowed himself to indulge in a profound contempt for 
the British and their commander, was rash enough to choose 
his next position on the wrong side of the River Ceira at Foz 
d’Arouce, with only one narrow bridge by which his two 
divisions could retire. Wellington, coming up just as dusk 
was falling on 15th March, at once appreciated the blunder 
and ordered an immediate attack. The French were taken 
completely by surprise, and a panic seizing the troops in the 
centre there was a wild rush for the bridge and large numbers 
were drowned. Only the fall of darkness saved Ney from a 
serious disaster; and as it was he lost several hundred men, 
as many horses and mules, and a degree or two of conceit. 

A further attempt by Massena to make a stand in force 
behind the Alva was again frustrated by insubordination, 
Reynier this time calmly marching off from his allotted position 
and leaving his commander with his flank exposed and without 
a word of warning. Massena discovered the situation by 
chance and again retired. But if the position of the French 
commander was desperate, Wellington was not without his 
own difficulties. Chief among these was the failure of the 
Portuguese to supply their own troops, and the British 


1 Fortescue assumes that Massena regarded these two routes as alternatives, 
but it is more than probable that he would have liked to use them both, thus 
obtaining the advantages afforded to large bodies of troops by parallel lines of 
march, of increased billeting accommodation and foraging area. 


_ Sabugal, 
3rd April 
181). 
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commander found it necessary to feed them from his own stock. 
Even so they became much debilitated and their weakness 
delayed his advance, while his own troops suffered consider- 
able privation. He was also compelled to detach Cole’s 
Division to join Beresford, who was guarding the Alemtejo and 
preparing to blockade Badajos. The pressure of the British 
pursuit therefore relaxed considerably from this point, and 
Massena was able to draw off more or less at his leisure. 

This relief from pressure revived all his old confidence and 
pugnacity, and after giving orders for a prolonged halt in the 
neighbourhood of Guarda he outlined plans for the future that 
so clearly pointed to a renewed invasion of Portugal that the 
long-smouldering insubordination in his army broke into flame. 
Drouet, renewing his claims to independent command, marched 
his corps away without further to-do to Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
Ney flatly refused to obey any orders that were not consistent 
with the complete evacuation of Portugal. But if he counted 
on the support of the army he reckoned without its com- 
mander. Massena ordered him to hand over his corps to 
Loison and to return to France, and though the army pro- 
tested, it let him go. But Massena’s new-found aggressiveness 
was not of long duration. On 29th March Wellington appeared 
before Guarda in force and Massena retired behind the Coa. 
Wellington, having located his new dispositions and found 
Reynier in an isolated position in the bend of the river at 
Sabugal, gave orders for an attack on the latter corps at 
dawn on 3rd April. The plan was elaborate, involving inde- 
pendent and concentric movement by four divisions, largely 
by night. This in itself was beyond the capacity of most of 
his generals and their staff—as he himself, who constantly 
complained of them, should have known. It was rendered 
the more difficult by a thick fog that enveloped all movements 
in obscurity. The Light Division attacked alone, and in a 
confused action, fought amid driving rain and rolling mists, 
very nearly lost one of its brigades before the other divisions, 
making a belated appearance, forced Reynier to retire. The 
withdrawal became general, and within a few hours the French 
army was hunted over the Portuguese frontier and did not 
stop marching before it had reached Salamanca. 
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This was the end of Napoleon’s great plan for the final 
subjugation of Portugal and the expulsion of the British. Of 
the great army of 86,000 men which Massena led across the 
frontier in July 1810 with all the glory of a reputed invinci- 
bility, a bare half! recrossed it in April 1811, and those, poor 
starving misérables rather than men. Half his guns and 
practically the whole of his horses and transport never returned. 

The fact that more than half his losses were due to sickness 
and starvation rather than to battle was a high tribute to 
Wellington’s deep-laid scheme, for the British commander had 
planned to fight with these weapons rather than with the 
small though splendid army that he knew England could not 
afford to lose. In the pursuit itself the Guards took little 
or no part, the First Division marching practically all the way 
in reserve. The bulk of the fighting fell to the Light Division 
and right well they did it, even though their dashing commander 
Craufurd was no longer there to lead them. 

* * * * * * 

Although Portugal was now cleared of the army of invasion, (c) The 
it could not be considered secure as long as the frontier fortresses taee ee 
of Badajos, Almeida, and Ciudad Rodrigo were in the hands Failure, 1811. 
of the French. Wellington therefore at once set about the Mee E) 
task of recovering at least the first two of these fortresses. 
Beresford was given two British divisions and one Portuguese, 

a total of some 20,000 men, and ordered to lay siege to Badajos, 
while Wellington himself undertook the blockade of Almeida. 
Soult, it will be remembered, had left a garrison in Badajos 
and hurried south on receipt of the news of Barrosa. Beresford 
therefore had very little in the way of a field army to contend 
with, his principal difficulties being his communications across 
the River Guadiana and a total lack of adequate siege.artillery. 

Wellington, it is well known, had no faith in any of his 
subordinate commanders when employed beyond his own 
immediate supervision. As soon, therefore, as he was satisfied 
that Massena was well clear of the frontier, he went south . 
himeelf and, after a careful reconnaissance of Badajos and its 
surroundings, gave Beresford detailed instructions, not only 


1 Fortescue, with his usual moderation, suggests a minimum of 25,000 lost by 
Massena, but it is probable that 40,000 is no exaggeration. 
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d’Onoro, 3rd- 
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for the conduct of the siege, but also for the employment of 
the covering forces, the Spanish contingents under Blake, 
Ballesteros, and Castafios, who had agreed to act under Beres- 
ford’s orders. On his way back north, on 27th April, 
Wellington received news that Massena was already on the 
move again. The French marshal, burning to redeem his 
somewhat shaken prestige, had given his exhausted troops 
little time for rest, and not much to eat. He had found con- 
siderable drafts of men awaiting him at Salamanca and managed 
to extract some cavalry regiments from Bessiéres, but his 
artillery was still very weak from lack both of guns and 
horses. With his supply of cannon-fodder replenished, how- 
ever, he decided to renew the invasion of Portugal, and on 
24th April he set out from Salamanca at the head of 48,000 
men, including 5000 sabres, and 38 guns. 

The situation of the Allies, triumphant as they were, was 
none too satisfactory. Even the British, with their well- 
planned system of supply, were only adequately fed, whilst 
the Portuguese troops were practically starving and as a 
consequence were rapidly deteriorating both in numbers and 
quality. Beresford’s detachment was a serious drain, and 
Wellington could oppose to Massena no more than 37,000 men, 
including less than 2000 cavalry, but with a superiority in 
guns, of which he possessed 48. 

Although it was fairly certain that Massena would attempt 
to relieve Almeida before proceeding with any scheme of 
invasion, there were several routes by which he could advance 


einen 278) with this object in view. Until he was certain on this point, 


(General 
Map E.) 


therefore, Wellington could do no more than decide upon his 
general line of resistance, and for this purpose he selected the 
prominent ridge which, rising between the Dos Casas and 
Turones streams, follows roughly the line of the frontier in 
this sector. On 2nd May, however, he got definite information 
that the French were advancing in two columns, the one by 
Gallegos upon Alameda, the other by Espeja upon Fuentes 
d’Ofioro. He at once proceeded to dispose his troops in 
accordance with this information. Although the French were 
apparently making no use of the main road from Ciudad 
Rodrigo to Almeida, Wellington could not afford to ignore it 
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altogether. The Alameda road, moreover, just before reaching 
the Dos Casas, broke into three branches, all of which would 
have to be watched. But the position in this sector was of 
such great natural strength, both by reason of the deep ravine 
through which the Dos Casas ran, the dense woods,! and in 
particular the presence of Fort Concepcion on the ridge where 
it was crossed by the main road, that Wellington was satisfied 
to leave the whole sector in charge of but two divisions, the 
6th and 6th. 

An advance by the Fuentes d’Ofioro route, however, en- 
countered no such obstacles. The Dos Casas here ran placidly 
between gently sloping banks; though there was a small 
wood to the south of the village, the two tracks leading up on 
to the ridge were unencumbered ; and though the ridge itself 
was at this point some 2500 feet high, it was faced, on the 
French side, by another scarcely less high which afforded an 
admirable artillery position for an attacking force. This line 
of approach, then, constituted, in Wellington’s opinion, the 
danger point in his position, and to its defence he allotted 
the Ist, 3rd, and 7th Divisions, keeping moreover the Light 
Division in reserve behind this flank. But the real danger to 
his position lay not in this direction but in two others. First, 
the Coa, running broad and unfordable five miles in rear of, 
and parallel to, his line, with but one bridge at Castello Bom ; 
second, his right flank, between Fuentes d’Ofioro and the Coa, 
lying open and unguarded, a crying invitation to attack. Even 
without a single man to guard this flank the British position, 
nearly ten miles in length, was dangerously extended, the 
infantry available for its defence amounting to no more than 
two men per yard. 

Massena reconnoitred the position on the morning of 3rd 
May, and ignoring, apparently, the above invitation, decided 
to make a direct attack along the Fuentes d’Ofioro road with 
Loison’s Corps, whilst Reynier, farther north, feinted to cross 

1 Whereas in modern warfare a wood is often a source of anxiety to the 
defender, affording as it does a covered line of approach, in the Napoleonic wars 
it presented, if thick, an almost insurmountable obstacle to the dense columns in 
which the French invariably attacked. . 

* Positions of troops on map facing p. 273 refer to the last day’s fighting, 
65th May. The original dispositions must be arrived at from the text. 
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the Dos Casas opposite Alameda. The village of Fuentes 
d’Onioro itself, lying in the valley between the two ridges, was 
held by the light companies of all units of Ist and 3rd Divisions, 
except the Guards, to the number of some 2000, the remainder 
of those divisions, together with the 7th Division, being on 
the ridge itself, probably concealed behind the crest. Loison 
made three distinct attacks upon the village, capturing on each 
occasion a number of houses, but being each time ejected, on 
the second occasion by counter-attack from the main body 
on the ridge. None of the French attacks was made by 4 
greater force than a brigade, and no other French troops came 
into action during the day. 

On the next day Massena discovered by reconnaissance what 
he should have discovered in the first place, that the British 
right flank could be turned. He accordingly gave the following 
orders. Reynier was to continue his demonstration west of 
Alameda ; one division, Ferey’s, of Loison’s Corps, supported 
by Drouet’s Corps, was to continue the threat upon Fuentes 
d’Ofioro; the remainder of Loison’s Corps, together with 
Solignac’s Division of Junot’s Corps and the cavalry, under 
Montbrun, were to move round the British right by way of 
Nave de Haver, under cover of night, preparatory to an 
enveloping attack upon the British right rear in the morning. 
Wellington either discovered or anticipated something of this 
movement, for he sent the 7th Division to Poco Velho, two and 
a half miles south of Fuentes d’Onoro, apparently with the 
object of preventing the French crossing the Dos Casas at 
that point. This maneuvre, of course, had the effect of still 
further extending the already attenuated British line. 

The French turning movement was only partially completed 
during the night, for the rising sun on 5th May disclosed 
Solignac’s columns still moving southwards towards Nave de 
Haver. Wellington at once sent the Light Division and the 
cavalry to support 7th Division at Pogo Velho, while Ist 
and 3rd Divisions were also ordered to extend southwards. 
Montbrun and Marchand’s Division of Loison’s Corps were 
soon in motion, and the latter, moving northwards from Nave 
de Haver, drove two battalions of 7th Division out of Poco 
Velho; their advance was, however, soon checked by the 
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British cavalry and the leading troops of the Light Division. 
For some time desultory skirmishing went on between the 
opposing cavalry units, the British, badly outnumbered, being 
hard put to it to hold their own. But, apart from this and an 
exchange of musketry fire in and around Pogo Velho, the 
action died down for a while. 

The lull was a very fortunate one for Wellington, as it 
enabled him to amend his dispositions, at some degree of 
leisure, in order to meet this very serious threat to his flank. 
The 3rd and Ist Divisions were ordered to swing back at right i Map 29, 
angles to their original position, so that their left now rested et 
upon, or a little in rear of, Fuentes d’Ofioro, with 2nd Guards 
Brigade on the right in the valley of the Turones due west 
of the village. The 7th Division was directed to disengage from 
the enemy and, moving north-westwards, to take up a position 
between Freineda and the Turones. The Light Division and 
the cavalry were to cover this movement and then fall back 
into reserve in rear of Ist Division. Altogether a very ticklish 
manceuvre. . 

Fortunately the French on this occasion were anything but 
active. The 7th Division disengaged and, covered by the Light 
Division, moved across to the Turones almost unscathed. 
The Light Division in its turn retired across the open plain, 
moving by battalions in close column which opened into 
square whenever the French cavalry threatened to approach. 
Under heavy artillery fire, or pressed by hostile infantry, such 
& manceuvre would have been well-nigh impossible, but the 
artillery was not, and the infantry of Marchand’s Division— 
the only infantry so far in evidence—following a line of less 
resistance, left the Light Division severely alone and moved 
up to the east of it into contact with Ist and 3rd Divisions. 
Left thus to tackle the situation alone, the French cavalry 
swarmed round the Light Division, but each attempt to charge 
was met either by a volley from some square or by a counter- 
charge by the handful of British horse which was gallantly 
bringing up the rear. Practically without the loss of a man 
the Light Division completed its admirable retirement and 
moved: into position behind the Guards. A few isolated cavalry 
charges were easily beaten back from the new British position, 
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though in one of them a considerable number of skirmishers 
from the 2nd Guards Brigade were captured. An attempt by 
French infantry to penetrate by the valley of the Turones 
was immediately checked by the Guards. In a short time the 
action in this part of the field subsided into an artillery duel 
which had no effect upon the day. 

But if the French were timid in this direction they were 
extremely active against Fuentes d’Ofioro. The village was 
now held by three Line battalions—7lst, 79th, and 24th— 
which had relieved the light companies on the previous day. 
As soon as the retirement of the British right was observed, 
Massena ordered Ferey and Drouet to attack the village. The 
order was carried out with considerably more determination 
and force than on the previous day. Three successive attacks 
were made, the whole three French divisions being employed 
in one or other of them. Twice the French captured the whole 
village, but the gallant defenders, clinging to the last hedge, 
supported by the guns on the ridge, prevented any farther 
advance. The hand-to-hand fighting round the church on the 
western outskirts was as fierce as anything seen in the war, 
and the losses on both sides were very severe. Finally a 
counter-attack by two fresh battalions from 3rd Division swept 
the French out of the village and over the stream. This was 
the last effort of the French. The following day saw formidable 
earthworks going up along the whole British position, and 
Massena, recognising the uselessness of further efforts, retired 
gloomily to Ciudad Rodrigo. 

Considering the strength of the armies engaged the losses 
were not heavy and, confined as they were almost entirely 
to the village of Fuentes d’Ofioro, tell a tale not creditable 
to the determination of the aggressor. The official figures are, 
roughly: British, 1250; Portuguese, 250; French, 2200. 
The losses of the Guards were : Coldstream Guards, 64; Third 
Guards unrecorded. 

From the point of view of the higher command the battle 
was a bad one. Wellington was guilty of two blunders from 
which he was extremely lucky to escape unscathed. In the 
first place, his choice of a position was unsound. Im trying 
to cover all possible lines of approach he extended his line to 
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a dangerous degree of weakness, and even so his right flank 
was completely in the air and could be turned by any enemy 
who took the trouble to walk round it. Moreover, such a 
turning movement must inevitably make a retirement across 
the Coa at Castello Bom impossible, so that the retention of 
that bridge was of no value. He should have recognised the 
impossibility of covering such an extended front, and, as it was 
clearly impossible for him to leave unguarded the main road 
from Ciudad Rodrigo, have rested his left upon Fort Con- 
cepcion and swung his line back round San Pedro to the Coa 
somewhere west of that village. This would have given him 
a manageable line some seven miles in length, with both flanks 
secure, and allowed him to keep a considerable force in reserve. 
It would, of course, also have given the Castello Bom crossing 
to the enemy, but we have already seen that that was of no 
value to Wellington (he had to surrender it during the battle 
as it was), and it would have been quite impossible for Massena 
to make use of it for an invasion of Portugal with a powerful 
and unbeaten enemy entrenched upon his flank. 

His second blunder was in still further extending his line 
(by 7th Division) to Pogo Velho to meet the threatened turning 
movement, and again reinforcing that extension—really a third 
blunder—when the threat developed. He was forced immedi- 
ately afterwards to withdraw both the reinforcement and 
7th Division to a new position at right angles to his original 
line, and was extraordinarily fortunate in being allowed by 
the enemy to carry out such a movement at such a stage of 
the battle. Having committed his first blunder he should 
have taken up his defensive flank immediately he saw the 
turning movement developing. It may be said that Wellington 
in his own letters home shows signs of recognising that the 
battle was no masterpiece. 

Massena is to be blamed for lack of determination and of 
speed rather than for faulty tactics. The attack upon Fuentes 
d’Ofioro on the first day was a reasonable manouvre, hut it 
should have been carried out in much greater force and should 
have covered a reconnaissance by the cavalry of the enemy’s 
right flank with a view to the turning movement which is so 
obvious from a mere glance at the most elementary map. 
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The movement to Nave de Haver should have taken place the 
same night, and an advance in force by the cavalry and at 
least three divisions of infantry on a wide front at dawn on 
4th May substituted for the half-hearted movement of Mont- 
brun and Marchand on 5th May. The attack upon Fuentes 
d’Ofioro should then have been launched as soon as this 
pressure upon the British right rear became apparent, and should 
have been made in force and not piecemeal. It is, however, 
less certain that Massena was wholly responsible for the lack 
of determination which caused the battle to become such a 
fiasco. The eternal jealousy of the French subordinate com- 
manders no doubt accounted for at least half of the delay and 
lack of cohesion. But beyond this, the fact is that the French 
troops had by no means recovered from the terrible hardships 
and privations of the winter in front of Torres Vedras and the 
more recent retreat therefrom. They were, indeed, still 
physically and morally exhausted, and the wonder is, not that 
they failed to press home the attack upon the right flank, but 
that they made such gallant efforts—if one is to believe con- 
temporary writers—to capture Fuentes d’Ofioro. It is, how- 
ever, significant that that village, attacked on 5th May by 
three whole divisions of French, was at no time garrisoned 
by more than three British battalions, until the arrival of two 
fresh battalions, late on 5th, swept the French finally from 
the field. 

Whatever the merits of the battle, however, the result was 
to put a definite check to any further invasion of Portugal in 
the immediate future. It also resulted in the fall of Almeida, 
but the moral value of this capture was largely discounted by 
the fact that the garrison succeeded in escaping to their friends 
through the blockading force after blowing up the defences 
and destroying the guns. Hardly was Almeida fallen when 
news arrived from Beresford that Soult was approaching from 
the south, that he was therefore compelled to break off the 
siege which he had scarce begun, and was moving out to his 
covering position on the Albuera River to meet this threatened 
danger. Wellington, relieved of immediate anxiety on his own 
front, hurried south himself, directing the 3rd and 7th Divisions 
to follow him and leaving Spencer with the remainder to keep 
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an eye on Massena, but he was too late either to prevent or 
to direct the action of whose issue he felt a grave anxiety. 

As no unit of the Foot Guards was engaged in the battle of 
Albuera we cannot follow it in detail, but it is worth while 
to consider the main features which caused it to exercise so 
profound a moral influence upon the subsequent course of the 
war. Soult, one of Napoleon’s most brilliant marshals, was 
at the head of an army of 27,000 veterans, the majority of 
whom had not yet encountered English troops in action and 
who, proud of themselves and of their commander, were 
utterly confident of victory against an enemy whom their 
leaders had taught them to despise. Beresford, on the other 
hand, a brave man and capable organiser but an inexperienced 
and feeble commander, had at his disposal a mixed force— 
10,000 Spaniards, 9000 Portuguese, and but 9000 British—of 
whose quality the best that can be said is that parts of it were 
excellent. Beresford’s dispositions behind the Albuera River 
were faulty in the extreme, his one idea being to plant himself 
astride the main road to Badajos with a view to facilitating a 
retreat. The manceuvres of Soult on the other hand—up to 
a certain point—were masterly ; a frontal feint attack directed 
against this precious road, a well-concealed turning movement 
by his main body, and within little more than an hour the 
battle was won—an overwhelming mass of French infantry 
had burst upon the right flank of the Allies; the Spanish 
army, after a brief but gallant period of helpless massacre, 
was in flight; a British brigade, hurrying to their help, had 
been cut to pieces by the French horse; and the allied com- 
mander was rushing wildly to the rear to make arrangements 
for an immediate retreat. It remained but to sweep aside the 
few hundred red-coated soldiers who stood obstinately in a thin 
line athwart the ridge from which the Spanish army had so 
easily been driven. 

A simple task, yet somehow it halted in the doing. The 
British line formation enabled them to overlap the massive 
columns in which the French, faithful to their custom, had 
advanced to the attack ; every attempt to deploy was stopped 
by this converging fire. For half an hour they had stood, the 
dense blue mass and the thin red semicircle at its head, pouring 
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into each other’s ranks at point-blank range a deadly and 
incessant fire of musketry ; then, dazed and incredulous, but 
unable to bear the awful punishment, the great mass—10,000 
of the finest infantry of France—had gone rolling down the 
hill, gathering speed as it went, in more headlong flight even 
than Merle’s Division at Bussaco, while on the crest 1800 
British infantry stood for a moment, awestruck at the sight, 
and then, forgetting their wounds and their fatigue, had 
followed after in wondering pursuit. 

Such was the battle of Albuera, of which Soult not unjustly 
complained that the British were such bad soldiers as not to 
know when they had been beaten. A bloody battle, if ever 
battle earned the name. Of the British there fell more than 
4000, over half their strength, and nearly all from three weak 
brigades ; of the Spaniards, 1400; of the Portuguese, hardly 
engaged, 400. Of the French, not less than 8000, nearly all 
the victims of British grape or musket balls, were left upon 
the field, or dragged themselves, disillusioned and defeated, in 
the wake of Soult’s retreat. 

Strategically, the battle should never have been fought, 
for, the siege having been already raised, victory was of little 
value, whilst defeat, under the circumstances the most likely 
issue, would have ruined the plans of Wellington. Tactically, 
the result was open to dispute, for whereas the Allies remained 
upon the field they were far less fit to renew the battle than 
was Soult. Morally, it was one of the most decisive battles 
of the war, for the French soldiers, from marshal to private, 
never forgot the incredible stubbornness with which a handful 
of English soldiers had snatched from them the victory that 
was already in their grasp. 

It is to be supposed that Wellington was not too pleased 
to find that the two British divisions which he had entrusted 
to Beresford had been practically destroyed, but, without 
wasting time over the bewailing of spilt milk, he set to work 
to take the fullest advantage of the temporary discomfiture of 
his two principal adversaries. A formal siege of Badajos 
would have required three armies, one for the siege, a second 
to cover the besieging force against the ‘ Army of Andalusia,’ 
and a third to watch the ‘ Army of Portugal.’ As Wellington 
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had only one and a half, his only hope was to take the place 
by storm before Massena and Soult could recover sufficiently 
to co-operate for its relief. But the means at his disposal 
were hopelessly inadequate to the task. In order to storm 
he must breach, and his battering train, collected from Elvas, 
was composed of the weirdest collection of nondescript pieces 
that ever insulted an artilleryman, ranging as they did from 
sixteenth-century brass cannon to iron ships’ guns from the 
Tagus. Two hasty and ill-prepared assaults upon San Cristobal, 
the strongest fort, were made, but that was all. Early in 
June news arrived that the Army of Portugal was on the move. 

Marmont, who had succeeded to the vacant shoes of Massena, 
recalled to Paris in disgrace, marched out from Salamanca on 
Ist June, with an army refitted and reorganised, threw a few 
months’ provisions into Ciudad Rodrigo, frightened Spencer 
to the verge. of precipitate retreat, and then turned south 
through the Bafios and Perales passes towards Merida. At 
the same time Soult, recovering his moral, turned north again, 
and it became evident to Wellington that the two would unite 
before he could hope to carry Badajos by storm. Sorely dis- 
appointed, he once more raised the siege and retired across 
the Guadiana to the neighbourhood of Elvas, where he was 
joined by Spencer, who had marched southwards stage for 
stage with Marmont. 

On 20th June, Marmont and Soult marched into Badajos 
at the head of a fine army of 60,000 men. Two days later 
they crossed the river, breathing blood and fire, eager to get 
to grips, but their ardour cooled when they found themselves 
actually in the presence of the redoubtable English, the more 
so as they were unable definitely to discover either his actual 
position or his strength—the unknown is always so much more 
terrifying than the known. Wellington, indeed, had purposely 
kept the greater part of his army concealed. The position he (See General 
had chosen was of great strength, its right resting upon Elvas, “*P ©) 
its left upon the Gevora at Oguella, while its centre was 
marked by the River Caia, from which the battle, had it been 
fought, would doubtless have taken its name. But in the 
mind of Soult there arose the bloody memory of Albuera, and 
he was afraid. News of an insurrection in Andalusia gave 
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him the excuse he wanted, and on 28th he marched away 
with half his army towards Seville. For a time Marmont 
remained, but his force was not now sufficiently strong to 
encourage him to attack, and, as the inevitable difficulties of 
supply soon began to present themselves, he too marched away 
towards the Tagus, revictualling Badajos for six months as 
he went. 

The retirement of these two valiants enabled Wellington to 
turn his attention once more to the fortress. Unfortunately, 
the neighbourhood of Badajos had proved to be extremely 
unhealthy at this time of the year, several thousand British 
soldiers being stricken down by a pestilence known as the 
‘Guadiana fever.’ To Ciudad Rodrigo, therefore, Wellington 
turned, and as recent events appeared to justify a belief that 
his hold upon Portugal was now secure, he gave orders for the 
disembarkation of the siege train which had been lying for 
two years aboard ship in the mouth of the Tagus. His attempt 
upon Ciudad Rodrigo, however, did not get as far as breaking 
ground, still less erecting batteries, for he had hardly com- 
pleted his dispositions for a blockade when Marmont once more 
appeared, reinforced this time by Dorsenne, who had suc- 
ceeded Bessiéres in command of the troops in the northern 
provinces, the united armies amounting to 58,000. 

Wellington had two divisions in advanced and rather isolated 
positions close to Ciudad Rodrigo, the Light Division at 
Martiago, the 3rd at El Bodon; the rest of the army was 
scattered in billets over a wide area between Fuente Guinaldo 
and Fuentes d’Ofioro, Ist Division, now—to its great advan- 
tage—commanded by Graham, the victor of Barrosa, being at 

El Bodon, Nave de Haver. Marmont, advancing on 25th September 
ma with great speed and suddenness, caught the British in this 
unconcentrated condition, and for a time the situation was 
extremely grave. The 3rd Division at El Bodon only got away 
by retiring in squares in the midst of Montbrun’s cavalry, 
while Graham, delaying his withdrawal from Martiago for 
twenty-four hours, compelled Wellington to wait for him a 
whole day at Fuente Guinaldo with only 15,000 men in the 
face of 40,000 Frenchmen. Fortunately Marmont did not 
realise his opportunity and allowed the British to slip away 
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in the night. Before he could come up with them again the 
whole British army was established in an almost impregnable 
position in the big bend of the Coa east of Sabugal. Each 
flank was protected by the Coa, and, the front being barely 
six miles in length, Wellington, with 46,000 men, was able to 
keep a large force in mobile reserve. The position was clearly 
too much of a mouthful for the cautious Marmont, and on 
Ist October he withdrew once more to the Tagus, having 
accomplished his immediate object of breaking the blockade 
and throwing six months’ food into Ciudad Rodrigo—of which 
supply, however, his army had in a few days consumed one- 
third. Wellington, realising that he could not hope to do more 
that year, put his army into winter quarters between Ciudad 
Rodrigo and the Sierra da Estrella, the Guards, not unsuitably, 
being at Guarda. 

In a sense the year’s work had been disappointing. It had 
begun triumphantly with the expulsion of Massena’s army of 
invasion from Portugal, but this had been followed by two 
tactically indecisive battles and a complete, and rather 
ignominious, failure to take the frontier fortresses of Badajos 
and Ciudad Rodrigo. Nineteen thousand casualties had been 
incurred by the British alone, sickness was rampant throughout 
the army, and the Portuguese army, by reason of the criminal 
neglect of their own Government, was decidedly less cficctive 
than it had been when the year began. 


(a) The 
Frontier 
Fortresses. 
Success, 1812. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE PENINSULA, 1812 


WHATEVER the disappointments of 1811 Portugal was free of 
the enemy, and his failure to take the fortresses only spurred 
the British commander to devise fresh plans for their down- 
fall. His previous failure had been due in each case to lack 
of sufficient troops to provide a covering force to keep the 
relieving armies at a distance while the siege was doing, and 
consequently lack of time, with the material at his disposal, 
to conduct an effective siege. Although the difficulty of 
numbers could not at the moment be overcome, it was possible 
that the necessary time might be obtained by selection of the 
unexpected moment and by employment of the element of 
surprise. Wellington knew that Marmont’s force, no less than 
his own, was scattered in winter quarters, that a considerable 
portion of it had been despatched to reinforce Suchet in 
Valencia, that Marmont was aware of—and probably exagger- 
ated—the prevalence of sickness among the British, and finally 
that no man in his senses would be expected to attempt siege 
operations in the west of Spain at the height of the winter 
season. He therefore set himself to encourage this sense of 
security while at the same time making secret preparations to 
disturb it. The army was kept widely scattered, and this 
fact, together with an exaggerated report as to the numbers 
of sick in the hospitals, was carefully conveyed to the enemy. 
Officers were allowed to go on leave, even Wellington’s Chief 
of Staff, Murray. Almeida was vigorously repaired, as if in 
anticipation of a defensive campaign, and the guns of the 
siege train were quietly brought up to it one at a time and 
apparently installed for its defence, while countless gabions 
and fascines destined for Ciudad Rodrigo were made by the 
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for the passage of the Azava and the Agueda was also secretly 
constructed. 

The old year flickered out in a deep fall of snow, while 
Marmont huddled himself more snugly into his winter quarters 
at Toledo, and on 4th January Wellington marched quietly 
out of his at the head of the Ist, 3rd, 4th, and Light Divisions, 
crossed the Azava at Marialva by his trestle bridge, and on 
8th appeared before the fortress. 

Ciudad Rodrigo lies upon the right bank of the Agueda, 
commanding the only bridge over that river for many miles 
on either side. Its fortifications at this time were modern 
and of considerable strength, but there was a great source of 
weakness in the presence, at its north-western corner, of a hill 
known as the Great Teson which, rising to a height of 150 feet 
at a distance of barely 600 yards from the walls, completely 
commanded the fortifications. Between this hill and the 
walls, and only 200 yards from the latter, ran another ridge of 
some 100 feet, known as the Little Teson, flanked at its eastern 
extremity by the Convent of San Francisco, at its western by 
that of Santa Cruz. On the Great Teson itself the French 
had recently constructed a strong redoubt, covered by guns 
placed upon the Francisco convent. Obviously, for a short 
and intensive siege advantage must be taken of these two 
hills, especially as on them alone was there sufficient earth for 
the construction of trenches. 

On 8th January, we have said, the British appeared before 
the walls, and on the same night, before the garrison had finished 
laughing at the folly of the mad English who elected to go for 
route marches in such weather, the Light Division had stormed 
the redoubt upon the Great Teson. The siege which followed 
was conducted at such astounding speed that it is worth 
following day by day. Owing to the terrible severity of the 
weather troops could not be kept in the trenches for more 
than twenty-four hours, and the four divisions relieved one 
another on a daily roster. Owing to lack of fuel and cover 
on the right bank the troops not on duty had to bivouac 
on the left, and this, in the absence of any bridge, involved 
the fording of the icy river each day before and after the day’s 
work. On 8th January, then, after storming the redoubt, the 
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Light Division dug the first parallel on the Great Teson to a 
depth of three feet on a front of six hundred yards, as well 
as & communication trench over the crest. On 9th, Ist 
Division, including, of course, the Guards Brigade, finished 
the first parallel and completed the construction of three 
batteries, each of eleven guns. On 10th, 4th Division con- 
structed communications between the batteries and the first 
parallel. On 11th, 3rd Division put the finishing touches to 
the work already done. All this under heavy fire from the 
concentrated artillery of the fortress. 

Wellington’s plan was to create a main breach at the north- 
western angle of the fortress, and a smaller breach some two 
hundred yards to the east to admit a force to take in flank 
any retrenchment which might be made behind the main 
breach. There was no time to destroy the counterscarp nor 
to sap forward to within proper storming distance; still less 
to silence, by regular counter-battery bombardment, the fire 
of the defenders’ guns. On 12th January the Light Division 
constructed a series of rifle-pits in the hope of mastering the 
enemy’s musketry fire. On 13th, Ist Division dug the second 
parallel and mounted the guns in the batteries. The same 
night the Convent of Santa Cruz was stormed, as it was 
impossible to work on the Little Teson while the two convents 
on its flanks were in the hands of the French. The enemy 
counter-attacked in force and not only recovered the convent 
but even penetrated into the batteries. They were, however, 
soon dislodged and the convent recaptured. On 14th, fire was 
opened from the batteries with 25 guns, the enemy replying 
with 50. The Convent of San Francisco was stormed. On 
15th, the bombardment continued and a breach began to 
appear. At the same time fire was opened upon the spot 
chosen for the lesser breach. On 16th, a dense fog precluded 
all possibility of active operations, and Wellington contented 
himself with sending in a formal summons to surrender which 
was proudly rejected. On 17th and 18th the bombardment 
continued with unabated fury, and the main breach was 
reported practicable. By evening on 19th the lesser breach 
was also reported practicable, and Wellington issued his orders 
for the attack. 
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The assault on the main breach was allotted to 3rd Division, 
which also was to detail a brigade (Campbell’s) to enter the 
ditch at the south-western corner of the fortifications and, 
passing northwards along the foot of the inner and outer 
walls, to clear the left flank of the main breach. The Light 
Division was detailed to storm the lesser breach, and Pack’s 
Brigade of Portuguese to make a false attack upon the San 
Pelayo gate at the opposite side of the town. At 7 P.M. on 
the same evening (19th) Campbell’s battalions stole out from 
the Convent of Santa Cruz and slipped down into the ditch. 
Without waiting for the prearranged signal they raised their 
ladders against the outer wall and were soon streaming along 
the inner and outer ditches towards the main breach. Immedi- 
ately the whole face of the fortress burst into flame, guns 
thundered from the batteries, musketry sputtered from the 
walls, while bombs were showered down into the ditches. The 
storming parties of the 3rd and Light Divisions sprang forward 
from their assembly points, the second parallel and the Fran- 
cisco convent. In spite of the storm of grape and musketry 
they dashed at the breaches and were soon swarming up the 
heaps of fallen masonry. In the main breach a land mine 
exploded beneath the leading assailants, but their comrades 
pressed forward to take their place. The French fought 
desperately, but were forced back to the retrenchment behind 
the breach, where for a time they continued to hold out. 

The stormers of the Light Division had met with less opposi- 
tion, and their appearance on the right flank of the retrench- 
ment enabled the 3rd Division to burst through into the 
town. The garrison quickly surrendered, but the storming 
troops were by that time completely out of hand. To the 
wild excitement of the assault were soon added the maddening 
fumes of unaccustomed wine. For hours the troops burnt, 
plundered, drank, and murdered—even one another—while 
their officers strove helplessly to re-establish discipline. The 
incident is a lurid and disgraceful one, the more so as the 
troops concerned were the flower of the army—the Light and 
3rd Divisions. It would have been interesting to see how the 
rigid discipline of the Guards withstood the test had they 
been engaged in the storming. 
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By daylight, discipline was at length restored and it was 
possible to count the gain—and the cost. Of the garrison of 
1800, 300 were dead, the remainder prisoners. One hundred 
and fifty guns, including Marmont’s siege train, were captured, 
together with vast stores of ammunition. On the debit side, 
over 1000 of the Allies—nearly all British—were dead or 
wounded, half in the assault itself, and Craufurd, the hot- 
headed but gallant leader of the Light Division, was buried 
amid the debris of the lesser breach. 

It may well be asked what Marmont was doing all this 
time, and it would nearly be true to say that he was doing 
nothing. The earliest appeals for help from the beleaguered 
town were all intercepted by the Spanish guerillas, and when 
a messenger did at last get through it was some time before he 
could find Marmont, who was on the move from Toledo to 
Valladolid engaged in some administrative task. It was prob- 
ably not till the 15th January that Marmont received definite 
news of the siege. He at once recalled Montbrun and the 
two divisions marching towards Valencia and ordered a con- 
centration of his scattered troops at Salamanca, but long 
before this was effected Ciudad Rodrigo had fallen. Marmont 
was so dumbfounded that he took no further steps to interfere 
with Wellington. For a time he remained at Salamanca, and 
then hearing that the British were withdrawing to their 
winter quarters he gladly followed suit. 

It was, however, no part of Wellington’s plan to rest upon his 
laurels. Ciudad Rodrigo was of little use to him if Badajos 
remained in the hands of the French. He could hardly hope 
now to take the place by surprise, as both Marmont and 
Soult—not to mention Drouet—all of whom had troops in 
Badajos, must naturally be turning anxious eyes in that direc- 
tion since the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo. But if he could not 
count upon the element of surprise, there was another, natural, 
element that might help him—the seasonal rains which at this 
time of year swelled all the rivers into flood and so would make 
difficult not only an invasion of Beira but also the approach 
of a relieving force to Badajos. Asa matter of fact Wellington’s 
chance of success at Badajos was greater than he imagined, 
because—a fact which he could not at that time have known— 
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both Marmont and Soult were seriously handicapped by the 
withdrawal of men to France for the Russian campaign, while 
Marmont in particular was desperately short both of supplies 
and transport, and Soult greatly embarrassed by the activities 
of the Spanish General Ballesteros, who was carrying on, with 
considerable skill, a harassing campaign in Andalusia based 
upon the stronghold of Gibraltar. 

Wellington, however, could not count upon many clear 
weeks in front of Badajos, so that every day gained—by 
secrecy or otherwise—was of value to him. Between the 
middle and the end of February, therefore, he moved his 
divisions very quietly, one by one, down iuto the Alemtejo, 
remaining himself with his headquarters rather ostentatiously 
at Freineda, near Fuentes d’Ofioro, until the last moment. 

His siege train he also endeavoured to move secretly to Elvas, 

but the bullock transport broke down so completely that 
hardly a gun reached its destination in time, and Wellington 

was compelled to conduct the siege with an artillery scarcely 

more adequate than on the previous occasion, though it was 
reinforced by a certain number of very inferior guns from the 

fleet. After considerable delay caused by these transport (General 
difficulties and by lack of supplies, Wellington crossed the a a 
Guadiana on 16th March and made his dispositions for the 
siege. The 3rd, 4th, and Light Divisions, joined later by 5th, 
undertook the siege itself, while lst, 6th, and 7th, under the 
command of Graham, formed the covering army and moved 
down to Llerena to keep an eye on Soult. At the same time 
Hill, who had remained in this district ever since the previous 
summer, took up a position between Almendralejo and Merida 
to watch Drouet and Marmont, the former of whom was in 
the district known as La Serena, between Llerena and Medellin, 
and the latter in the valley of the Tagus. 

It will thus be seen that not a soldier was left north of the 
Tagus to guard against an invasion of the Beira, Wellington 
trusting partly to his knowledge of Marmont’s transport and 
supply difficulties—the Beira district was now a foodless 
desert—partly to the flooding of the rivers, and partly to the 
fact that Marmont had troops in Badajos and was almost 
certain to come to their relief. 
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As the 2nd Guards Brigade did not form part of the besieging 
force, we must not do more than glance at the main features 
of this bloody enterprise. Badajos, as Ciudad Rodrigo, lies Badajos, 
upon the bank of a considerable river, the Guadiana. Here, oa 
too, the fortress is menaced by neighbouring and predominating facingp. 293.) 
heights, but at Badajos these heights were covered not by a 
hastily constructed redoubt but by permanent forts of con- 
siderable strength—Pardaleras on the Cerro del Viento, Picurina 
on the Sierra de San Miguel, and, north of the river, San 
Cristobal. It was against the latter that Beresford and 
Wellington had directed their principal efforts in May and 
June the previous year, the latter also attempting to breach 
the Castle itself, at the north-eastern corner of the town. 
Having failed conspicuously at these points, Wellington now 
looked for a more favourable point of attack and, after a 
thorough reconnaissance, selected the south-eastern corner 
where, between the bastions of Trinidad and Santa Maria, the 
main wall and ravelin were in an unfinished state. In order 
to obtain suitable battery positions for the attack on this 
point it was necessary first to capture the Picurina, and on 
17th March the first parallel was dug three hundred yards east 
of this fort. The troops at Wellington’s disposal for the 
actual siege, including 5th Division which remained to the last 
moment to keep up appearances north of the Tagus and only 
arrived on 22nd March, amounted to about 14,000 men, 
together with a nondescript collection of some 40 guns. The 
French commander, Phillippon, a soldier of great enterprise 
and determination, could muster nearly 5000 men and 140 guns, 
so that, taking into consideration the great strength of the 
fortress, the besiegers had none the best of the argument. 

By 25th March, after considerable interruption in the shape 
of sorties and bombardment, the batteries were ready and 
opened fire on the fort. The same evening, without any 
semblance of a breach having been made, 600 men of 3rd 
Division assaulted the fort and after repeated repulses effected 
an entry and killed or captured 200 of its 230 defenders, 
though losing more than half their own number in the doing. 
A new parallel and batteries were at once begun in line with 
the Picurina, and on 30th March the bombardment of the 
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Trinidad and Santa Maria bastions began. For some days 
the inferior cannon of the Allies appeared to make little 
impression upon the walls, and this fact became doubly dis- 
quieting when it was known that Soult was approaching 
Lierena and that Marmont had marched from Salamanca for 
an unknown destination at the head of 20,000 men, but by 
5th April practicable breaches had been made in both bastions, 
and on 6th, after the curtain wall between the two had also 
been breached, Wellington issued his orders for the assault. 
The main attack was entrusted to the 4th and Light 
Divisions, the former being allotted the breaches in the Trinidad 
bastion and the curtain, the latter the Santa Maria breach. 
At the same time Picton’s 3rd and Leith’s 5th Divisions were 
directed to make holding attacks, the former against the Castle, 
the latter against the San Vincente bastion in the extreme 
north-west cornerof the fortress. That at least wastheintention 
of the Commander-in-Chief, but these two generals begged for 
and obtained leave to convert their holding attacks into genuine 
assaults. The San Roque lunette, between Picurina and the 
Castle, was also to be stormed, and a Portuguese brigade was to 
make a feint attack against the bridgehead north of the river. 
The guns on both sides had been silent since early after- 
noon, and the attacking divisions moved forward to the 
assault in the midst of a stillness that was almost terrifying. 
Arrived at the ditch the leading troops flung in their bales of 
hay, and without hesitation jumped down after them. The 
next instant a huge mine which had been laid below the ditch 
exploded with a roar of thunder, and hundreds of gallant men 
were blown in an instant to destruction. Without hesitation 
their comrades jumped down to take their place, and flounder- 
ing through the deep water with which the damming of the 
Rivillas had inundated the place, scrambled over the ravelin 
and, in the teeth of a storm of grape and musketry, dashed 
forward to the breaches. Then followed a scene of carnage 
which is rare even in the history of siege warfare. The French 
had blocked the breaches with great beams set with sharpened 
sword-blades—the famous chevaux de frise which appear in 
every picture of the siege, among the fallen masonry were 
loose planks studded with long steel spikes, mines and bombs 
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of every description strewed the way, and cannon and muskets 
swept with their fire every inch of the ground. For two 
hours the gallant soldiers of the 4th and Light Divisions 
struggled, stormed, and died in the hell-trap before the breaches. 
By hundreds they fell, shattered by shell and bomb, riddled 
with bullets, pierced by spike and sword-blade, drowned in 
the bloody waters of the ditch—not a man passed the breach, 
not one got to handgrips with the enemy. As the clocks of 
the town boomed out the hour of midnight the bugles drearily 
wailed out the retreat, and the survivors of the two divisions 
dragged themselves sullenly back out of the grave in which ‘ 
2000 of their comrades lay dead and dying. 

Failure, complete and bloody, stared Wellington in the face 
when from an utterly unexpected quarter came a gleam of 
hope—a messenger from Picton reported that he was in the 
Castle. The 3rd Division had moved forward slightly before 
the main attack, and had at once come under a furious fire 
from the garrison of the Castle and of the neighbouring bastions. 
With no breach by which to enter, Picton’s men could but 
rear their ladders against the towering walls and try to scale 
them. It was a hopeless task ; the ladders were thrown down, 
the few men who reached the parapet were bayoneted, their 
comrades below shot down by hundreds where they stood 
defenceless beneath the pitiless fire. The attempt, gallant and 
foolhardy, had failed as Wellington had always expected it 
would, and the division withdrew out of range. Soon the 
tumult at the breaches drew the attention of the Castle garrison, 
and they did not notice two officers and a handful of men 
stealing along with the two remaining ladders to a spot, away 
to the right of the first attack, where the wall had been 
breached by Wellington the previous year and, though repaired, 
was now only twenty feet high. The ladders were reared, the 
little party mounted and found themselves on the parapet 
almost unopposed. Reinforcements dashed forward, and 
within a few minutes the Castle was won. 

Almost at the same time, at the opposite end of the town, 
Leith had gained a footing in the bastion of San Vincente. 
Nearly an hour late in starting, owing to a mistake, this delay 
had lulled the defenders of the bastion into a state of false 
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security, and they, like those in the Castle, were caught 
unawares while thinking only of the great fight that was raging 
at the breaches. As at the Castle, so here, Leith was attempt- 
ing what appeared an impossible task—to escalade an un- 
breached fortress—but he succeeded by the sheer audacity of 
his attempt. After a sharp struggle he drove the defenders 
along the battlements, and though the leading troops were 
driven back by a counter-attack, sufficient had by that time 
mounted to make the foothold secure. Sending one party 
along the ramparts, he marched his main body through the 
silent and deserted town straight to the sound of the fighting. 
Before he could reach it the retreat had been sounded, but 
his appearance in their rear completely demoralised the 
defenders of the breaches who had resisted so fiercely the 
onslaught in their front. Almost without resistance they 
melted away, and the Light and 4th Divisions, returning to 
the attack, marched through the breaches without opposition. 

Phillippon retired across the river with such men as he could 
collect to Fort Cristobal and there surrendered. The scene in 
the captured town was more appalling even than at Ciudad 
Rodrigo. For nearly three days the troops were completely 
out of hand, and sacked, drank, and murdered without restraint 
and without reason. Nothing can excuse their conduct, for 
though Napier describes them as having degenerated into 
savages the hardships that they had endured had not been 
sufficient to account for this complete collapse of discipline. 

In a sense the capture of the great fortress was due more to 
luck than good management, for Wellington was not relying 
in any way upon the assaults of 3rd and 5th Divisions except 
to distract the attention of the defenders. The losses of the 
besiegers were appalling, amounting to close on 5000 men, of 
whom three-quarters fell in the assault. The losses at the 
main breaches must have been largely due to the early cessa- 
tion of the bombardment on 6th April which allowed the 
defenders to fix their chevaux de frise and other obstacles almost 
with impunity, though whether this silence of the guns was due 
to bad management or lack of ammunition is not clear. Still, 
the fact remains that a great and powerful fortress, adequately 
garrisoned and commanded by a brilliant soldier, had fallen 
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within eighteen days to the assault of an enemy weak in 
numbers and woefully ill-equipped with artillery. It was a 
wonderful achievement, and the news of it fell upon the French 
commanders as a thunderbolt more startling even than that 


of Ciudad Rodrigo. 
* * * * % * * 
Now at last Wellington was free to turn his attention to (0) Salamanca 


and Burgos, 
offensive action, and the moment was not unpropitious. jg19, 


Napoleon’s one thought was for his Russian campaign, and to Mon'D)) 
this end he had already begun to deplete his forces in Spain. 
During the early months of 1812, 40,000 veteran soldiers, 
including the Young Guard, were withdrawn from the Peninsula 
and replaced by untrained conscripts, whilst a further 20,000, 
evacuated by reason of sickness and similar causes, were not 
replaced at all. These withdrawals still left 230,000 French 
soldiers fit for duty, but of these nearly 100,000 were required 
solely for the lines of communication, whilst Suchet in Valencia 
and Caffarelli in the northern provinces absorbed a further 
50,000, so that the commanders with whom Wellington had 
actually to deal could dispose no more than: Soult, 50,000 ; 
Marmont, 15,000; Joseph, 18,000. 

For a time Wellington appears to have toyed with the idea 
of driving Soult out of Andalusia, but the knowledge that the 
Spaniards had failed properly to repair and provision Ciudad 
Rodrigo—and perhaps his own second thoughts—caused him 
to abandon it and turn his attention instead to an invasion 
of the Castiles, which, if successful, would just as surely 
relieve Andalusia as a direct march against Soult. He had 
done enough, however, to convince Soult that Andalusia was 
his objective, and a little skilful feeding of the idea was all 
that was required to prevent that marshal from parting with 
any troops in response to the urgent commands and entreaties 
of King Joseph. The latter, by the way, was now nominal 
commander-in-chief of all the French forces in the Peninsula, 
but the marshal continued to treat him with complete indiffer- 
ence and disregard. Marmont, in obedience to Napoleon’s 
orders, had attempted to relieve Badajos by marching into 
Portugal, but lack of supplies had stopped him at Sabugal, 
as Wellington knew it would, and compelled him to fall 
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back again into Leon and to scatter his army from the Douro 
to the Tagus in search of food. | 

Wellington’s first move after the fall of Badajos was to send 
Hill to destroy the fortified bridge over the Tagus at Almaraz, 
the only north and south communication which the French 
possessed west of Toledo. At the same time he repaired the 
Tagus bridge at Alcantara for his own use, and by these two 
strokes improved his lateral communications as compared with 
those of the French by no less than fourteen days. His system 
of supply was also greatly expedited by clearing the Tagus 
and the Douro for navigation, the former as far as Alcantara, 
the latter up to the frontier. To keep the various French 
commanders employed and so prevent their reinforcing Mar- 
mont, Wellington instigated a series of subsidiary operations. 
In the north, a British fleet was to make raids upon the coast, 
‘while Spanish irregulars made a show of activity; in the 
south, Ballesteros was to threaten Seville; in the east, Lord 
William Bentinck was to land in Catalonia with 15,000 British 
troops from Sicily and occupy the attention of Suchet; in 
the centre, Hill was to operate between Merida and Llerena 
for the benefit of Drouet and Soult. 

On 13th June Wellington crossed the Agueda at the head of 
46,000 men, including a few Spanish battalions. Marmont at 
once retired to the Douro, leaving a garrison in Salamanca, 
which was not properly fortified. Wellington crossed the 
Tormes above the town and followed him, leaving 6th Division 
to tackle the forts, but had not gone far before he heard that 
Marmont was again advancing at the head of some 35,000 
men. This return may have been intended as a belated 
attempt to relieve Salamanca, for on the fall of that place on 
27th June Marmont again retired behind the Douro in the 
neighbourhood of Tordesillas. 

There followed two weeks of stalemate, for Wellington had 
discovered that Marmont was stronger than he had antici- 
pated and dared not attempt the Douro crossing, whilst Mar- 
mont was waiting for reinforcements from Caffarelli or from 
the lines of communication, and begging Joseph to come to 
his assistance. On 16th July, however, Marmont, stung by 
the taunts of his insubordinate subordinates, sallied across the 
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Douro, and there followed a series of skilful marches and 
counter-marches, manceuvres and counter-manceuvres, in which 

the skill of the French marshal and the rapid marching of his 

troops eventually brought him to the Tormes before his 
adversary, and consequently into a position from which he 

could seriously threaten the latter’s communications. Instead 

of making use of his opportunity, however, he had a good 

night’s rest on the wrong side of the river, crossed it in leisurely 

manner on the following forenoon, and bivouacked again in 

and around Calvarassa de Arriba, five miles south-east of (See Map 32, 
Salamanca and still a similar distance from the communica- ‘#8 P-2%9.) 
tions that he ought to have straddled that day. 

At dawn on the morning of 22nd July Marmont looked Salamanca, 
towards the Ciudad Rodrigo road and saw what he took to be vain! July 
the tail of Wellington’s baggage train moving along it. He (Map. 32, 
also saw, between him and the road, a small force of British "8 P-?%-) 
troops, evidently the rear-guard to Wellington’s retreat. Since 
what he saw tallied with his expectation, he jumped to the 
conclusion that Wellington was escaping him. If he were to 
get in his blow there was no time to be lost, and he at once 
gave orders for a movement which would carry his left past 
the right flank of the supposed British rear-guard and in the 
direction of the Ciudad Rodrigo road. But these dispositions 
were made upon a false assumption; Wellington was not 
retreating. .It is true that he fully expected to have to do so 
and had despatched his heavy baggage down the Ciudad 
Rodrigo road so-as to be out of the way. He had received 
almost simultaneous news that Joseph was approaching from 
Madrid, that Drouet had crossed the Tagus in spite of Hill, 
and that Bentinck had given up the diversion on the Catalonian 
coast in favour of an adventure in Italy. It was clear that 
his enterprise could not succeed under these conditions and 
that a battle would be inexcusable—unless Marmont made a 
mistake and presented him with a golden opportunity. 

He was, as a matter of fact, much more favourably disposed 
for a battle than Marmont imagined. The force which the 
French commander took to be a rear-guard was really his 
advanced troops, and, with the exception of 3rd Division 
which was still north of the Tormes, the whole of the rest 
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of his army was concentrated in a concealed position behind 
a range of heights which ran from the river at Santa Marta 
to the village of Los Arapiles four miles south of Salamanca. 
Immediately east of Los Arapiles, and at the southern extremity 
of the heights, rose two hills, little more than a hundred feet 
in height, but extremely steep and rocky. One, forming 
practically a part of the heights themselves, was known as 
the Lesser Arapil; the other, isolated some half a mile to the 
south of it, the Greater Arapil. Directly Marmont started his 
movement towards the Ciudad Rodrigo road he saw the im- 
portance of these hills as a pivot for his manceuvre, and at 
once sent troops to occupy them. Simultaneously, Wellington, 
who was watching him closely, despatched a Portuguese brigade 
upon a similar errand. The result was a race which ended in 
the occupation of the Lesser Arapil by the Allies, the Greater 
by the French. 

Marmont, who was still uncertain as to the whereabouts of 
Wellington’s army, decided to divide his own, keeping the 
divisions of Foy and Ferey at Calvarassa de Arriba, and 
despatching those of Thomiéres, Maucune, and Clausel to the 
Monte de Azan, south of Los Arapiles, whilst Bonnet on the 
Greater Arapil and Brenier on the height known as El Sierro 
kept touch between the two halves. As soon as Wellington 
saw what was happening he realised that Marmont had made 
just the mistake that he had hoped for as a justification for 
fighting. He at once flung the Light Companies of the Guards 
into Los Arapiles to act as his pivot, detailed the remainder 
of Ist and the Light Division to hold Foy and Ferey, called 
3rd Division across the river to strike the head of the Thomiéres- 
Maucune-Clausel column, and moved 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th 
Divisions to a position in rear of Los Arapiles to take them in 
flank. 

The battle which followed is one of almost inextricable 
confusion, a thing of despair to the military historian. It 
really took the form of an encounter battle, such as was 
Oudenarde. Divisions, brigades, and even battalions came into 
action piecemeal, apparently as the fancy took them. We will 
not attempt to follow it in detail, but will merely sketch its 
broad outlines. Pakenham, advancing from Aldea Tejada 
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with 3rd Division, caught Thomiéres in a state of some dis- 
order as he was hurrying westwards over the Monte de Azan 
towards the Ciudad Rodrigo road. Thomiéres, who was taken 
completely by surprise, threw out a screen of skirmishers to 
give him time to form his main body, but Pakenham’s advance 
was too rapid and determined for him. The skirmishers were 
brushed aside, and the main body, after one half-hearted 
volley, flinched from the 3rd Division’s charge and quickly 
melted away. Almost simultaneously Wellington sent 4th 
and 5th Divisions against Maucune, Brenier, and Clausel, all 
of whom were now on or near the Monte de Azan. Here the 
resistance was more serious. The 5th Division suffered consider- 
able loss as it climbed the hill, but on reaching the crest a 
crashing volley and determined charge drove Maucune’s 
Division and part of Brenier’s from the field, while Cotton’s 
cavalry broke up every attempt of these and Thomiéres’ men 
to rally. The 4th Division, on the other hand, after driving in 
Clausel’s advanced troops, was taken in flank by some of 
Bonnet’s battalions from the Greater Arapil and driven back 
behind Los Arapiles in considerable confusion, and at the 
same time an attack upon the Greater Arapil by Pack’s Portu- 
guese brigade was beaten off with heavy loss. Still, the greater 
part of the French left had been destroyed and Marmont 
himself had been severely wounded. Clausel, however, who 
assumed command, was in no way dismayed, but led forward 
his own and Bonnet’s Divisions in a counter-attack upon the 
British centre, which had been thrown into confusion by the 
retreat of 4th Division. For a time the situation appeared 
menacing, but the Guards held Los Arapiles against all attacks, 
as they had done throughout the day, and after Beresford with 
a handful of Portuguese had checked the impetus of Bonnet’s 
Division, 6th Division advanced from their position in reserve 
and gradually drove both Bonnet and Clausel from the field. 
The greater part of the French army was now in full retreat 
and in a state of utter confusion, but Foy and Ferey put up 
such a magnificent fight between the Greater Arapil and 
Calvarrasa de Arriba that they were able to stave off the pursuit 
until after dusk, when they themselves withdrew in good order. 
Even so, if the Spanish commander, Carlos d’Espana, had 
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remained where Wellington had put him at Alba de Tormes 
it is difficult to see how any of the French army could have 
escaped. He had, however, deserted his post—without telling 
Wellington—and the latter had the chagrin of seeing his prey 
slip away from him through a hole that he thought was netted. 
Even as it was, the victory was overwhelming. The French 
lost 14,000 men, including 7000 prisoners, out of 47,000 engaged. 
The Allies lost 5000, more than a third of them Portuguese, 
out of 50,000. The losses of the Guards were confined almost 
exclusively to the Light Companies, which had so stoutly 
defended Los Arapiles. The Coldstream recorded 38 casualties, 
those of the Third Guards are unknown. One of the most 
striking features of the battle was the heavy casualty list 
among senior general officers, the French losing their com- 
mander-in-chief and three out of eight divisional commanders ; 
the British four divisional commanders, whilst Wellington 
himself was struck by a spent bullet. 

Wellington’s precaution in sending his baggage and supply 
wagons down the Ciudad Rodrigo road before the battle now 
proved a great hindrance to him in his conduct of the pursuit. 
Clausel at first retreated due east to Arevalo, and then, ignoring 
Joseph’s orders to join him for the defence of Madrid, struck 
up north to Valladolid. Wellington followed him, though 
slowly for want of supplies, as far as that point, and then 
decided that he could no longer ignore the existence of Joseph’s 
Army of the Centre. Whether he followed Clausel or turned 
south against Joseph he would leave a French force free to 
operate against his communications. Clausel’s army was 
certainly in less condition to do this than was Joseph’s, so 
Wellington decided to operate against the latter, having the 
added inducement of the political effect which might be 
expected to result from the recovery of Madrid. Leaving 
Clinton with 6th Division to watch Clausel he turned south 
and, meeting with practically no opposition, entered Madrid 
on 12th August, capturing 2500 men and 180 guns in the 
Retiro. Joseph, with a heterogeneous rabble of courtiers, 
courtesans, and soldiers, retreated eastwards to Valencia, his 
followers suffering terribly by the way from lack of food and 
water, and from the attentions of the Spanish guerillas. 
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The far-reaching effects of the fortuitous victory at Salamanca (General 

now began to be apparent. Abandoning the capital himself, M*? .) 
Joseph sent orders to Soult to raise the siege of Cadiz, evacuate 
Andalusia, and join him in Valencia. Soult protested furiously 
but eventually was compelled to obey. Wellington had already 
directed Cooke, the British commander in Cadiz, to harass the 
besieging force, and on 9th August a force of 1800 British 
and Portuguese, including six companies of 3rd Bn. First 
Guards, had landed at Huelva, and, being joined by 3000 
Spaniards, had struck inland to threaten Seville. They arrived 
just too late to interfere with the passage of Victor’s force, 
which had raised the siege of Cadiz on 24th August, but in 
time to prevent the destruction of the bridge over the Guadal- 
quivir, the grenadiers of the First Guards charging across it 
in the face of 3000 of the enemy and driving the latter away 
with a loss of 200 prisoners. The remainder of the British 
from Cadiz having come up, Skerrett with the whole of 3rd Bn. 
First Guards set out on 30th September on a march which 
was to take them over several hundred miles of Spain to join 
the commander under whom they had so long ached to serve. 
A few days previously Ist Bn. First Guards had disembarked 
at Corufia from England, bound for the same destination. 

In the meantime Wellington, having scored his political 
point at Madrid and seen Joseph off to the coast, decided that 
it was time to deal with Clausel. The latter, during Welling- 
ton’s visit to the capital, had to a certain extent refitted his 
army and had reoccupied Valladolid with 24,000 men, but on 
Wellington’s approach from the direction of Arevalo he once 
more fell back towards Burgos. The British commander was 
now joined by Castafios with 11,000 Spaniards, and after 
waiting in vain for a further Spanish force under Santocildes, 
he pushed on up the Pisuerga. Clausel withdrew quietly 
before him, and, throwing a garrison of 2000 men into Burgos, Burgos, 
retired to the Ebro. Wellington, thinking lightly of Burgos as sas aoe 
a stumbling-block, did not employ his two favourite divisions, (Map 33, 
the Light and 3rd, in its investment, but detailed instead the !78P- 30-) 
Ist, 5th, 6th, and 7th. It is true that Burgos itself was not a 
formidable proposition. Perched upon a low hill on the right 
bank of the River Arlanzon, the fortress consisted of three lines 
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of more or less antiquated works strengthened by recent spade 
work. A keep at the eastern extremity, converted into a 
battery and named after the emperor, commanded all the 
country round, but the whole fortress was in its turn commanded 
by the hill of St. Michael, which bore to it very much the 
same relation as did the Great Teson to the fortress of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. The hill of St. Michael was crowned by a strong 
redoubt or hornwork, the gorge of which was, however, pro- 
tected only by a hurriedly constructed palisade, though both 
this and the sides of the work were well covered by the guns 
of the fortress. 

With his usual promptitude Wellington ordered this work 
to be stormed on the first night of the investment. Pack’s 
Portuguese Brigade was to attack prominent angles on both 
sides of the work, under infantry covering fire from the front 
face, whilst the Light Companies of the Guards and of the other 
British brigade of Ist Division attempted to effect an entry 
through the gorge. Both the main attacks by the Portuguese 
failed completely, but the Light Companies, though taken in 
rear by the guns of the fortress, rushed the palisade and 
hunted the defenders all over the hornwork and—those who 
survived—out of it. The affair cost the Allies over 400 men, 
but the Guards were glad of the opportunity to show what 
they could do at this sort of work. The fall of the horn- 
work should have sealed the fate of the fortress, for a few 
well-sited batteries of heavy guns on the hill of St. Michael 
must inevitably blow the place to pieces in a few hours. 
Unfortunately, though the site was available, the heavy guns 
were not. Their absence adds further weight to the theory 
that Wellington never intended his summer’s campaign to be 
anything more than araid. However that may be, his soldiers 
were now compelled to attempt with their teeth and nails 
what should have been the easy task of the siege train. 

The point chosen for the attack was the north-western 
extremity of the fortress, and an attempt was at once made 
to storm the first line of defence without breaching. [l- 
prepared and badly led, the attempt failed disastrously with 
the loss of half the 400 men engaged. From this point the 
course of the siege went from bad to worse. The few field 
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and siege guns with which Wellington was able to arm his 
batteries were hopelessly unequal to the task of breaching 
even these ancient works, and were invariably put out of 
action by the powerful artillery of the fortress as soon as they 
opened. And it was not only the guns themselves that were 
lacking ; powder failed, and shot, and when a fresh supply of 
the former arrived from the fleet it was devoted instead to 
mining operations. 

The weather was terrible. Incessant rain turned the trenches 
into a formless quagmire—and there were none of the devices 
and comforts which make life in them just endurable in modern 
times. The discipline of the troops deteriorated rapidly under 
these terrible conditions and under the heavy losses which 
they sustained from the artillery fire and sniping to which they 
were subjected by an enemy who looked right down into their 
trenches. Grumbling and insubordination became rampant, 
the working parties would not work, and on one occasion 
actually refused to parade for duty—with a single exception. 
The Guards throughout the whole of this trying period set 
an example of hard work, dogged determination, and even 
cheerfulness, which again and again called from the Commander- 
in-Chief unstinted praise in the midst of orders that were 
otherwise only too often a general rebuke. For the first time 
he seemed to realise their mettle ; it was the first time that he 
had given them a fair opportunity to show it. 

On 29th September a mine was exploded under the first 
line of defence, but the attempt to storm the breach failed 
dismally, again owing to bad leading. On 4th October, how- 
ever, a breach caused by a second mine was successfully carried 
and an approach begun against the second line. A sortie by 
the garrison, however, destroyed the work and drove out the 
workers, so that but little had been gained. A fresh supply 
of powder and shot, however, enabled the batteries to effect 
a breach in the second line just where the first joined it on 
the north-eastern face, and on 18th October a final attempt 
was made to carry the place by storm—final, because of the 
gathering clouds which were rolling up from every side against 
the little English force. 

The plan of attack was as follows: On the right, a storming 
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party of 200 Guardsmen was to pass through the 2nd breach 
in the first line .and escalade the second line immediately 
opposite that breach. On the left, 200 men of the German 
Legion were to storm the new breach in the second line (called 
on the sketch map the 3rd breach). Other troops were to 
support the attack and exploit success. At a given signal, 
the blowing of a mine under a church at the opposite side of 
the fortress, both parties dashed forward in groups of 50. 
The Guards scrambled up and over the unbreached second 
line, sweeping its defenders from their path. The Germans— 
but only half of them—stormed their breach. Small groups 
of each force even penetrated the third line. But no supporting 
troops came on, the French counter-attacked vigorously in front 
and flank and the attackers were gradually forced back, fight- 
ing desperately, to the outer line. The Coldstream Guards left 
no fewer than 60 men and 4 officers dead and wounded on the 
ground they had so bravely won and lost, the Third Guards 25 
men and 2 officers. The German losses were scarcely less severe. 

So ended the siege of Burgos, a siege from which few besides 
the Guards and Germans emerged without discredit, not 
excepting Wellington himself. To arrive at the immediate 
cause of the abandonment of the siege one must glance at 
the happenings elsewhere in the Peninsula. Joseph, as we 
have seen, had retired from Madrid into Valencia and had 
summoned Soult—much to the latter’s disgust—to join him 
there. As soon as Soult was clear of Andalusia Wellington 
brought Hill up from Estremadura to the neighbourhood of 
Toledo to cover the capital from the south. Here the latter 
was joined on 18th October by Skerrett’s command from Cadiz, 
including 3rd Bn. First Guards, this force having covered 
400 miles in nineteen days, marching by Medellin, Truxillo, 
and Almaraz to Talavera. They were not destined to have 
much rest, for Hill had already received warning of the approach 
of the combined armies of Joseph, Drouet, and Soult, number- 
ing 60,000 men. As Hill had no more than 40,000, including 
Spaniards, he did not feel able to oppose Joseph’s advance, 
and it was his message to that effect that caused Wellington 
to raise the siege of Burgos. 

Wellington had indeed stirred up a hornets’ nest. Every 
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French army in the Peninsula was affected by his threat against 
their communications, just as they had been by Moore’s in 
1808, and all except Suchet’s in Valencia were now concen- 
trating against him. General Souham, who had succeeded 
Marmont and Clausel in command of the Army of Portugal, 
reorganised and reinforced up to a strength of 45,000, together 
with 9000 of Caffarelli’s Army of the North, renewed contact 
with the British north of Burgos on 19th October, practically 
at the same time that Joseph came in contact with Hill on 
the Tagus.- Wellington had once decided that the time had 
come to retire, and on 21st October he slipped away in the 
night, crossing the Arlanzon under the very guns of the fortress 
of Burgos. His retreat was by no means an easy one. On 
the 23rd his rear-guard was heavily attacked and disengaged 
with difficulty. On the following day, at Torquemada, the 
greater part of his army drank itself into a state of stupor, 
and was only saved by the French army doing likewise a few 
miles away. At this point a welcome reinforcement arrived 
in the shape of the Ist Bn. First Guards, 1100 strong, who, 
landing at Corufia, had retraced the course that they had 
followed with Moore in 1809 and now arrived to take part 
in a retreat scarcely less trying. 

On the 25th there was more heavy rear-guard fighting on 
the Carrion river, but by crossing the Pisuerga and destroying 
its bridges and, those of the Douro, Wellington gained his 
troops a welcome respite of two days. A brilliant exploit in 
which a French force crossed the Douro by swimming it under 
fire at Tordesillas compelled him again to fall back level with 
that point, but Souham’s pursuit was now considerably relaxed, 
and Wellington was able to complete his retirement to the 
Tormes more or less in his own time. Here he was joined on 
8th November by Hill, who had retired by way of Espinar, 
Fontiveros and Alba de Tormes, without being unduly pressed. 
On the same day, Joseph and Soult joined hands with Souham, 
their united forces amounting to 90,000, including 12,000 
cavalry and 120 guns, as compared to Wellington’s 52,000 
British and Portuguese, 12,000 Spaniards, and 100 guns. 

Wellington would have liked to winter on the Tormes, and 
hoped that the French would either leave him alone now or, 
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attacking him under conditions favourable to himself, enable 
him to inflict upon them a decisive defeat. He disposed his 
army in the bend of the river with his right at Alba de Tormes, 
his centre at Calvarassa de Abajo, and his left across the 
river on the heights of San Cristobal. But Soult had dis- 
covered a group of fords two or three miles above Alba, and 
on 13th November he crossed the Tormes at this point and, 
marching on Mozarvez, completely turned Wellington’s right 
flank. Wellington was again compelled hurriedly to change 
position exactly as he had done in July, his centre now resting 
on the Arapiles and his right at Aldea Tejada. In spite of 
his superiority of numbers, Soult, who ever since Albuera had 
a wholesome respect for the British, did not venture to attack, 
and Wellington, who realised that he could no longer hope to 
stay on the Tormes, quietly drew off his army, under the eyes 
of his cautious enemy, and took the road for Ciudad Rodrigo. 

The conditions on this last stage of the retreat were trying 
in the extreme. Incessant rain drenched the men to the skin, 
and turned the roads into a quagmire. Food was very scarce, 
and the men, whose spirits had revived at the prospect of a 
fight at Salamanca, now fell into a state of sullen insubordina- 
tion, only too common to any army in retreat. Although the 
French pursuit was not at all severe, many hundreds of 
stragglers fell into their hands, and when on 19th November 
the last of the British crawled into Ciudad Rodrigo, the losses 
on the retreat itself had amounted to more than the total 
casualties at the great battle of Salamanca. 

Wellington issued an order severely censuring the conduct 
of both officers and men during the retreat, but it is certain 
that they had been highly tried. Nine months of almost 
continuous marching and fighting had worn out both their 
strength and their temper; heavy losses and ignominious 
failure at Burgos had depressed them still more; on the retreat 
itself they had scarcely ever a dry rag on their backs or a 
firm road under their feet, and during the last stages in 
particular the commissariat arrangements appear to have 
broken down completely. The army complained bitterly of 
unnecessary hardships caused by bad staff work, and there 
was probably much truth in this complaint, but it is a well- 
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known fact that failure in war is invariably attributable to 
this cause! Although making no exception in his order, 
Wellington admitted in conversation that his strictures did 
not apply to the Guards or to the Light Division, the conduct 
of the former having been exemplary both at Burgos and 
during the retreat. Thanks to their good discipline, the Guards 
did not lose many men during the retreat, but the siege of 
Burgos had cost the Coldstream nearly 200 casualties, and 
those of the Third Guards, though unrecorded, can have been 
little less. Although neither battalion of the First Guards had 
shared with their comrades of the Coldstream and Third 
Regiments the rigours of the campaign, yet they had accom- 
plished no mean feat of marching, each having covered over 
600 miles in Jess than two months. 

The long retreat from Burgos and the evacuation of Madrid 
were a disappointing end to a year that had begun with such 
resounding promise. Regarding it from this distance, how- 
ever, one recognises that the campaign as a whole had been a 
great triumph for the Allies. With an army at no time stronger 
than 60,000, Wellington had captured under the very nose of 
a powerful enemy two great frontier fortresses, had decisively 
beaten in open field one of his principal armies, had struck 
so deeply at his vitals as to draw away from their proper 
sphere no less than four other armies, freeing thereby the 
whole of southern Spain from the invader’s yoke, and, finally, 
had captured 20,000 prisoners and 3000! guns, including siege 
trains without which there was little prospect of the French 
causing serious danger to the recovered fortresses. 

And how the rigours of Wellington’s retreat pale before the 
awful tragedy that at the same time was being enacted far 
away in Russia. On the very day that Wellington started 
back from Burgos, Napoleon, victor in name, quitted the 
charred ruins of Moscow and plunged into the trackless waste 
of snow that was to swallow up all but a handful of the great 
army of half a million men with which a few months before 
he had set out to carry his dominion to the Urals. England 
and Russia, the two unconquerable foes; west and east, the 
double tide was setting. 

1 Including guns taken from Seville and the lines before Cadiz. 
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put the greater part of his army into winter quarters along 
the Douro within the Portuguese frontier, but with a right 
wing under Hill at Castello Branco and Plasencia, the Light 
Division in a position of observation on the Agueda, and 
his own headquarters at Freineda. Joseph, for his part, dis- 
tributed the bulk of his troops within the triangle Salamanca- 
Valladolid-Toledo, with his headquarters in Madrid. 
Immediately after the junction of Wellington’s and Hill’s 
armies at the beginning of November, the two battalions of 
the First Guards had been formed into a Ist Guards Brigade 
and had joined their comrades of 2nd Guards Brigade in the 
Ist Division. Scarcely, however, had that division settled 
into its quarters in the neighbourhood of Viseu when a terrible 
outbreak of low fever, sweeping through the army, selected 
for its special victims the two battalions of the First Guards. 
In spite of every care and all the skilled attention accorded to 
them in the special hospitals provided by their officers, the 
men of this unlucky regiment, seasoned soldiers from Cadiz 
and young soldiers from London alike, were swept away in 
scores by this devouring pestilence. In March 1813 Wellington 
sent the whole brigade to Oporto in the hope that the sea 
air might drive away the scourge, but it was of no avail—when 
the time came for the army to begin the new campaign the 
First Regiment suffered the bitter disappointment of being 
left behind, unfit to march. In six months there died from 
this cause, in lst Battalion, 548 men out of a strength of 1373; 
in 3rd Battalion, 253 out of 1168—a total of 800 men dead 
out of 2500, quite apart from those so enfeebled by the disease 
that they could take no further part in the campaign. The 
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2nd Guards Brigade was also attacked by this fever, but in a 
somewhat less virulent form, which neither caused them serious 
loss nor prevented them from marching when the time came. 
With the bulk of the army the epidemic had passed by the 
end of January 1813, and the men were able to enjoy the 
longest and most complete rest that they had had since the 
Peninsula campaign began. 

It was far otherwise with the French. The great concentra- 
tion which Wellington’s thrust at Burgos had forced upon them 
had encouraged tremendously the activity of the guerilla 
leaders, especially in the north, and Clausel, who succeeded 
Caffarelli in command of the Army of the North, was com- 
pelled to ask Joseph for more and more divisions to assist 
him in their subjugation. So it came about that five out of 
the six divisions of the Army of Portugal—now commanded 
by Reille—spent the whole of the early months of the year, 
when they should have been recreating their strength for the 
coming decisive campaign, in chasing guerilla bands through 
inhospitable mountains and getting very little but hard knocks 
for their pains. Nor had the losses of the previous campaign 
been made good. Drafts of conscripts were despatched from 
France, but these usually found their way into the hospitals 
or were bottled up in various towns on the lines of communica- 
tion by the guerillas. In addition to war losses, 20,000 veterans 
were withdrawn to France to help in the formation of new 
armies to replace those lost in Russia. Thus it was that 
when spring came, Joseph, with nominally the three armies of 
Portugal, the Centre, and the South at his disposal and a 
paper strength of nearly 100,000, had little more than 40,000 
men under his command. A similar number were acting 
under Clausel north of the Ebro, whilst as many as 60,000: 
were tied to the provinces of Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia. 
In the latter province Suchet was kept busy by a mixed force 
of British, Spaniards, and Italians under Sir John Murray, 
who, without adding greatly to an extremely modest reputa- 
tion, yet by his presence alone prevented the French com- 
mander from sending any help to the king. 

Wellington’s force by this time numbered close on 80,000, 
of whom 47,000 were British. The Portuguese had greatly 
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improved during the winter under the skilful administration 
and training of Beresford. A large force of Spaniards was 
also under arms, but, though Wellington had now been 
appointed commander-in-chief of the Spanish army, he did 
not include them in his military calculations, and neither will 
we. This does not, of course, refer to the guerilla bands, who 
were of immense value, but only to the regular formations, 
which were practically useless. 

Wellington believed that the time had come for a deter- 
mined attempt to drive the French from Spain, and the most 
effective way of doing this was by striking direct at their 
communications through Bayonne. The task was no light one. 
Of the two obvious lines of advance, that by the Tagus valley 
and Madrid was practically debarred by the fact that it meant 
marching through a district at all times sparsely provided with 
forage and now little better than a war-wasted desert. The 
other, through Salamanca and Valladolid, would necessitate 
the forcing of the line of the Douro, a task from which Wellington 
himself had turned as impracticable only in the previous June. 
The problem demanded bold handling—and got it. Wellington 
decided to divide his army. His plan was as follows: Graham, 
with Ist, 3rd, 5th, 6th, and 7th Divisions and a proportion of 
cavalry and Portuguese, numbering in all some 52,000, was to 
cross the Douro within the Portuguese frontier and, moving 
through the wild country of the Traz Os Montes, cross the 
Esla somewhere above Zamora and so turn the line of the 
Douro. Wellington himself with the remainder, including 
Hill’s Corps from Plasencia, amounting in all to 25,000, was to 
advance by Salamanca and cross the Douro at whatever point 
Graham’s advance first opened to him. Opposed to an able 
commander, this plan would have invited defeat in detail, but 
Wellington knew that the divided counsels of the French 
commanders and the indecision of Joseph justified him in 
taking the risk. Fifty years later Lee was to employ this 
dangerous strategy with equal audacity and success against 
the indifferent Federal commanders. 

The advance began in the third week in May, and from the 
first went, in the military phraseology of to-day, ‘ according 
to plan.’ Graham’s task was one of great difficulty owing to 
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the terrible state of the roads over which he had to move— 
the French indeed regarded the Traz Os Montes as impassable 
to a force of all arms, and omitted it from their calculations. 
But Graham was a man of immense determination—probably 
the most able subordinate Wellington ever had—and by very 
force of example brought his troops through every difficulty. 
Joseph was still contemplating which of the many favourable 
positions to occupy in opposition to Wellington’s advance, 
when he found his flank turned by a force larger than his own 
and was compelled to fall back in haste to Valladolid. Welling- 
ton and Graham joined hands at Toro and pressed on after 
the king, who, in the absence of the greater part of the Army 
of Portugal with Clausel, felt himself too weak to risk a battle 
and so fell back to Burgos. But Burgos had not been either 
repaired or provisioned, and Joseph was compelled to fall back 
again behind the Ebro, sending urgent messages to Clausel to 
join him there and to Suchet to move up to Zaragoza. But 
somehow his messages did not reach Clausel, and Suchet’s 
attention was still occupied by Murray. Even so Joseph felt 
fairly secure behind the Ebro, because Wellington now could 
only advance by the main road through Burgos and would 
find the Ebro a very considerable obstacle. Wellington, how- 
ever, had other views. Leaving the main road before reaching 
Burgos he struck northwards into the hills—hills so wild that 
the very inhabitants thought them impassable for wheeled 
traffic and even for horses—and turning the headwaters of 
the Ebro in the neighbourhood of Villarcayo, came down upon 
Joseph’s right and drove Reille’s three divisions (two had 
rejoined from Clausel) in the direction of Vitoria. That 
Wellington was thus able to switch his whole army off its main 
line of communications without imperilling the latter was due 
to the fact that he had changed his base to Santander on the 
north coast, and this change, of course, was possible only by 
reason of the British command of the sea—the factor which 
throughout played the most decisive part in the overthrow of 
Napoleon. 

Once again, then, Joseph’s chosen position was turned almost 
without a blow being struck, and he was compelled to conform 
with the withdrawal of Reille. But he could not for ever 


Vitoria, 2lst 
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continue this policy of withdrawal. The time had come for 
him to make a very definite decision. His movements were 
grievously hampered by the vast convoy of civilians and 
baggage, much of it containing the loot of years, which he 
had been unwilling to leave behind in his deserted capital. The 
whole of this encumbrance was now parked in and around 
Vitoria, together with the ordinary transport of the army and 
a great train of artillery. 

Three courses appeared open to the king. Either he must 
retire by way of Mondragon and Tolosa, through a hilly country 
barren of supplies, swarming with guerillas, and wholly un- 
suited to cavalry and artillery ; a direction, too, which definitely 
reduced the prospects of junction with Clausel. Or he could 
retire by Salvatierra upon Pamplona, by a road which probably 
would carry neither his baggage nor his artillery, leaving the 
shortest route to Bayonne open to Wellington. Or he could 
stand and fight, sending his baggage to the rear under strong 
escort and trusting to Clausel to join him before the blow fell. 
Clausel indeed had announced that he was hurrying from 
Pamplona to join the king, but as his latest information showed 
Joseph still at Burgos, he took a road—through Logrofio— 
which would carry him far from the decisive spot. The fact 
is that Joseph had to choose between saving his army and his 
baggage, and he was too weak a man voluntarily to cut free 
from his stolen treasures, especially as they were accompanied 
by the bevies of beautiful ladies who made life so attractive 
to him. He decided, therefore, to stand in the valley of the 
Zadorra, west of Vitoria. 

To one standing at its western base, on the Sierra de Morillas, 
the valley, some ten miles long by seven wide, appears 


facing p. 315.) to narrow as by perspective to a point just beyond the town of 


Vitoria, which forms the neck of the bottle. Roughly down 
the centre meanders the Zadorra, until, striking the Morillas, 
it turns sharply southwards and pours at speed through the 
narrow Gorge of Puebla. The western base, as we have said, 
is formed by the Sierra de Morillas, the northern flank by 
unnamed hills, the southern by the Puebla Heights. Midway 
between the latter and the river runs the high road from 
Madrid. Roughly astride this road lie four ridges, which we 
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will name after the neighbouring villages. On the left front, 
the ridge of Subijana; on the right, slightly to the rear, the 
ridge of Arinez ; to the left rear again the ridge of Gomecha ; 
in rear again, the ridge of Zuazo. 

Joseph’s dispositions were approximately as follows: Gazan, 
with 26,000 men and 50 guns, occupied the ridges of Subijana 
and Arinez. In support, Drouet (now better known as d’Erlon) 
occupied the Gomecha ridge with 10,000 men and 14 guns. 
In reserve, Reille, with 12,000 men and 40 guns, stood on the 
Zuazo ridge. A.reserve park of some 30 guns was in rear of 
Vitoria. A grand total of barely 50,000 men and 150 guns, 
the army having been inexcusably weakened by the despatch 
of Maucune’s Division as escort to a large convoy. Such were 
Joseph’s first dispositions, but an important modification was 
made before the battle was joined. Into Vitoria from the 
north-west ran the road from Bilbao, and a reconnaissance on 
20th June confirmed Joseph’s worst fears that his enemy 
might threaten his right rear by utilising this road. In conse- ‘ 
quence, the whole of Reille’s army was transferred from its 
position on the Zuazo ridge to the right bank of the Zadorra 
north of Vitoria, about the villages of Durana, Gamarra Mayor, 
and Abechuco, to meet this danger. Thus two wings of the 
army stood at right angles to one another, separated by some 
four miles and linked only by a few squadrons of cavalry. 

Wellington’s advance had already achieved such startling 
results at so small a cost that he might well have been excused 
had he decided to take no risks now, hoping that Joseph 
would continue to walk backwards at his approach until he 
had walked himself out of Spain. But Wellington was out 
for something more than bloodless victories ; he intended to 
destroy Joseph’s army. With this end in view he repeated 
in tactics the daring move that he had already used in strategy 
—he divided his army, his intention being to hold the French 
with frontal attacks while Graham, by a circuitous march, 
came down upon their right rear and cut them from their line 
of retreat. This was the very move that Joseph had feared, 
and had guarded against by moving Reille on to the Bilbao 
road; it was a move that could only have been employed 
against a feeble adversary. Graham, then, with 20,000 men, 
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including 2nd Guards Brigade and 18 guns, marched by 
Orduna and Murguia, aiming to strike the Zadorra north of 
Vitoria about midday. -The remainder of the army Wellington 
divided into three columns, directing Hill, with 2nd Division, 
some Portuguese, and Morillo’s Spaniards, to seize the Puebla 
Heights and threaten the French left; the Light and 4th 
Divisions to cross the river south of the Tres Puentes bend 
and attack Gazan’s centre and right; and the 3rd and 7th 
Divisions to cross north of the bend and turn his right flank. 
The total allied force amounted to 60,000 British and Portu- 
guese, 11,000 Spaniards, and 90 guns. 

The battle began with Hill’s advance on the right. Without 
great difficulty Morillo’s Spaniards obtained a footing on the 
heights but were driven back by a French counter-attack, 
which in turn was checked by British reinforcements. At the 
foot of the hills a British brigade occupied Subijana de Alava, 
but beyond this point could make no progress, whilst on the 
heights themselves heavy fighting culminated in a deadlock on 
a somewhat similar line. This pressure, however, had had 
the desired effect, for Gazan withdrew a division from the 
Arinez ridge on his right in order to strengthen his left. 

Wellington, who kept the two remaining columns under his 
immediate control, was delayed for a time by the tardy approach 
of 3rd and 7th Divisions, but soon after Hill’s troops were 
seen to be in Subijana he gave the order for the river to be 
crossed. Little or no difficulty was experienced in this appar- 
ently formidable task, for, for some inexplicable reason, none 
of the bridges had been destroyed or even fortified, and one 
was actually unwatched. By this latter a brigade of the Light 
Division crossed and took up a position on the high ground 
in the Tres Puentes bend, from which it was able to cover 
the advance of the remaining divisions. While his whole 
attention was fixed upon his left, therefore, Gazan suddenly 
found his right menaced by an overwhelming force. He 
immediately gave orders for a withdrawal to the Zuazo ridge, 
directing Leval’s Division to hold the Arinez ridge and village 
as a covering position. D’Erlon, at the same time, moved his 
two divisions from the Gomecha ridge across to the right to 
meet the advance of 3rd and 7th Divisions, which, crossing 
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the river at Tres Puentes and Mendoza bridges, were now 
moving up the left bank of the river against Margarita. Leval 
played his part magnificently, being ably supported by the 
artillery, so that Gazan was able to retire in comparative ease 
to the Zuazo position. Here he was shortly joined by d’Erlon, 
and these two armies, on a short and compact position, with 
one flank resting on the river, the other on the hills, and 
covered by a powerful artillery, should have been able to put 
up a prolonged and stubborn resistance. But already the 
heads of d’Erlon’s and Gazan’s men were turned over their 
right shoulders towards the Bilbao road, whence the sound of 
heavy firing brought the message, so menacing to a soldier’s 
nerves, of a threatened attack upon their rear. 

Graham, with Ist and 5th Divisions, two Portuguese brigades, 
and Longa’s Spaniards, had come in contact with Reille down 
the Bilbao road soon after 1 P.m., and had at once attacked 
him. His attack at first met with success. Longa gained the 
bridge at Durana and actually crossed the river and occupied 
the village, thus blocking the road to Bayonne. But he took 
no further action. The 5th Division swept the French out of 
Gamarra Mayor and gained the bridge but were driven back 
by a counter-attack, and though fighting continued in and 
around the village and bridge, no further progress was made. 
A brigade of Ist Division captured Abechuco village, but 
made no attempt to storm the bridge beyond it. Altogether 
Graham, normally a soldier of great determination, as he had 
proved at Barrosa, evinced a most extraordinary lethargy 
upon this vital occasion, when a vigorous offensive would 
inevitably have meant the capture or destruction of the whole 
French army. The Guards, who since Burgos had believed 
that they had at last ‘caught the Speaker’s eye,’ as it were, 
were not employed at all, but stood on the heights above the 
river champing with impatience at the lost opportunity which 
they could not fail to recognise below them. 

Joseph, however, had realised his peril, and before Wellington 
had time to organise an attack upon the Zuazo position, he 
had given orders for a general retirement by Salvatierra upon 
Pamplona. Gazan, on the left, fell back first, then d’Erlon 
on the right. With the withdrawal of the latter, Reille’s left 
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was exposed to the British advancing up the left bank of the 
river, as well as to Graham’s force in front. None the less 
Reille fell back in good order, his withdrawal being covered 
by magnificent cavalry charges by the French dragoons. The 
British cavalry swarmed through Vitoria on the heels of the 
French, but their pursuit was singularly ineffective. It is to 
be feared that a large number of them found the immediate 
attractions too much for them. Indeed it must have been a 
severe temptation to any but the most highly trained troops. 
All over the town, in the fields around, and on the road beyond, 
stood line upon line of wagons packed to the brim with loot 
and baggage of every description. Wine was to be had for 
the taking, money lay in heaps upon all sides, while it is not 
too much to expect that the ladies who had been abandoned 
by their French lovers now found it convenient to greet their 
conquerors with open arms. 

Under these conditions the French army made good its 
retreat to Salvatierra, though at a price. The whole mass of 
baggage fell into the hands of the Allies, and with it the whole 
of the French artillery to the number of 150 guns. Their 
losses in men amounted to some 7000, including 2000 prisoners, 
while the Allies lost 5000. These totals are remarkably small 
in comparison with the numbers engaged and the importance 
of the battle ; they point, in fact, to a lack of determination 
on both sides. The French resistance was clearly inadequate 
to the occasion. The river line, the first position, and the 
Zuazo position were all abandoned rather than lost and won. 
The abandonment of the Zuazo position was indeed directly 
due to Wellington’s tactical enterprise—the threat to the right 
rear—but the first positions were abandoned before that threat 
developed. As to the British, the three frontal columns can 
hardly be blamed, for, in the first place, the French never gave 
them time to develop an attack, whilst the broken nature of 
the ground, the high corn, the woods, and more particularly 
the rolling smoke clouds from the massed artilleries, must have 
rendered observation extremely difficult and information scarce. 
The real blame must rest with Graham, whose apathy was, 
and is, wholly inexplicable. 

* * * me a * 
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Although scarcely pressed by the British, Joseph’s army was (0) The 


too thoroughly disorganised by its own failure at Vitoria and 7373" 
by the loss of its baggage to enable him to make a further on 
stand on Spanish soil, and before the end of the month the 
whole force under his command was across the Pyrenees. 
Clausel, too, after learning the facts of the situation, fell back 
first upon Zaragoza, and later, after a half-hearted attempt to 
unite with Suchet, crossed the Pyrenees north of Jaca and 
rejoined the king in the neighbourhood of Bayonne. Welling- 
ton, however, was not able to follow his enemy into French 
territory at once. To begin with, his own army was almost (Map 35, 
as thoroughly demoralised by victory as was Joseph’s by 8? 321. 
defeat, and secondly, the two important fortresses of Pamplona 
and San Sebastian were still held by the French and must 
be reduced before any further advance could be made. The 
allied army was not large enough to besiege both places at 
once, while at the same time holding the passes over the 
Pyrenees. He therefore ordered the Spaniards to blockade 
Pamplona while Graham with two British divisions attacked 
San Sebastian, and the remainder of the army was disposed 
along the frontier from the pass of Roncesvalles to Irun. 
Graham, anxious to get into France, set about his task with 
a lack of thoroughness which met with well-merited retribu- 
tion, but before examining the circumstances of the siege it 
will be convenient to dispose of the operations which caused 
it to be interrupted for nearly a month and came within an 
ace of bringing it to an abrupt conclusion. 

Napoleon, who, after his disastrous Russian campaign, had 
in his own miraculous way created new armies, checked the 
Russians, and beaten the Prussians into an armistice, on 
receiving news of the disaster at Vitoria, determined to make 
one final effort to restore his fortunes in the Peninsula. 
Although unable to come himself, he did the next best thing 
and appointed—as he should have done years ago—a general- 
issimo over all his armies in Spain. Marshal Soult, who at 
the time was holding a command in Germany, was despatched 
post-haste to the south of France with a blank cheque for the 
reorganisation of the armies and the disposal of the unfortu- 
nate king. Joseph saved him all trouble on the latter score 
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by retiring first to his estates and then to America, and Soult’s 
own genius enabled him to re-create in an incredibly short 
space of time a force that on paper at any rate was formidable. 
Discarding the old names, he divided the armies into Right 
(Reille), Centre (d’Erlon), Left (Clausel), and Reserve (Villatte), 
with a total strength of from 70,000 to 80,000 men. 

(Map 35.) Very briefly, his plan was to move with practically the 
whole of his force to the relief of Pamplona and then to strike 
at Wellington’s communications by way of Vitoria and either 
cut him off or compel him to fall back to the Ebro. The main 
approaches: to Pamplona from France were by way of the 
pass of Maya and the valley of Baztan from the north, and the 
pass of Roncesvalles and Val Carlos from the east. Favoured 
by the superior roads on the French side of the frontier, Soult 
was able to concentrate the whole of his force against these 
points before Wellington had news of any movement. On 
265th July d’Erlon surprised Hill’s advanced troops in the 
pass of Maya and advanced rapidly down the valley of Baztan. 
Clausel and Reille met with stubborn opposition from Cole in 
the Val Carlos, but their numbers soon overcame his 4th 
Division. Within three days Soult with 30,000 men was 
within a march of Pamplona, and the situation of the Allies, 
scattered as they were over a wide front, was extremely grave. 
But Picton, who had assumed local command, took up 4 
stand at Sorauren, at the junction of the roads from Val Carlos 
and Baztan, and Soult’s fatal weakness, hesitation at the 
crucial moment, gave Wellington time not only to send up 
reinforcements, but to appear in person on the field and hearten 
the Allies to fresh resistance. 

Sorauren, On 28th July Soult attacked, but was beaten off with heavy 

vai July logs. Although outnumbering the Allies by nearly two to one 

he decided that it was useless to repeat the attempt, and, 
having heard that Villatte with the Reserve Army had croased 
the Bidassoa and was approaching San Sebastian, he deter- 
mined to try his fortune in that direction. Leaving Reille in 
position opposite Sorauren to mask his movements, he drew off 
the armies of d’Erlon and Clausel during the night 29th-30th 
July, intending to march upon San Sebastian by way of 
Santesteban. But Wellington discovered the manceuvre at 
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daybreak on 30th and at once attacked Reille, driving him head- 
long on to the rear of Clausel’s army and throwing both into 
complete confusion. By this time, the moral of the French 
troops, only superficially restored by the prospect of a successful 
advance into Spain, had once more broken down completely, 
and, finding himself in command of a rabble rather than an 
army, Soult was compelled to beat an ignominious retreat. 
Cut off first from Maya and then from Vera, his force eventually 
dribbled across the frontier wherever it could find a track. 
Within a week the great attempt to restore the French power 
in Spain had, after a beginning full of promise, broken down 
completely with a loss of 13,000 men. 
* * x ® * * * 

We can now return to the siege of San Sebastian. This (c) ieee 
small town lies upon a promontory about half a mile in length, Tily Seok 
which juts out into the Bay of Biscay some ten miles west 1813. 
of the frontier. As the sketch map facing this page shows, feats 3060 
a considerable hill, the Monte Orgullo, rising at the north end 
of the promontory and crowned with the Castle of La Mota, 
effectively commands the town which lies at its foot, whilst 
“the western face is protected by the sea, and the eastern, less 
completely, by the mouth of the River Urumea. At the time 
of this siege, San Sebastian was by no means strongly fortified. 
The southern, or landward, face was indeed protected by a 
fairly strong hornwork, but the eastern face, which was acces- 
sible at low tide, consisted only of a single wall strengthened 
by a bastion at each end and two old-fashioned towers. Of 
bombproof shelters there were practically none, whilst most 
of the heavy guns had been removed to replace the losses of 
the French siege trains. 

General Foy, on his retreat from Vitoria, had thrown some 
2300 men, under General Rey, into the town, and further 
detachments, drifting in from the coastal garrisons, brought 
the force up to 3000 before the Spaniards arrived on 29th June 
to blockade the place. Even then reinforcements of artillery- 
men, engineers, etc., and supplies of ammunition and food 
continued to enter the town by sea, for, owing to the entry 
of America into the war on the side of Napoleon, the British 
fleet was fully employed in the Atlantic and had to yield 
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command of the Bay of Biscay to the French, a fact which 
was to cost the besieging army dear. Rey, one of those 
geniuses of defence whom the French seem always to produce 
in time of need, at once set about strengthening the place with 
all the means at his disposal. Every civilian who was not a 
genuine inhabitant of the town—and there were thousands of 
them—refugee Francophiles—was turned out. Ships’ guns 
were mounted in place of those which had been taken by the 
army, streets barricaded, mines dug, traverses built. The 
suburb of St. Martin, half a mile south of the town, was pre- 
pared for defence, the convent of St. Bartolomeo, on the 
heights of that name, being converted into a formidable 
stronghold. 

On 9th July Graham arrived to take charge of the siege. 
The force at his disposal consisted of the 5th Division and two 
Portuguese brigades, a total of some 10,000 men, with 40 guns 
of various calibres, whilst the siege was covered by 7th and 
Light Divisions, disposed along the frontier. Graham was at 
once impressed, as were his engineers, by the apparent weak- 
ness of the place, and, being in a hurry to march into France, 
decided to waste no time upon undue formalities but to breach 
and storm the place out of hand. Once again, soldiers were 
to pay with their lives for that most fertile cause of military 
failure, the underrating of a task. On 17th July, the convent 
of St. Bartolomeo and the suburb of St. Martin were stormed— 
& neat operation only marred by excess of zeal on the part of 
the troops which carried them far beyond their objective to a 
costly rebuff at the foot of the hornwork. 

Now came the important question of the line of attack 
upon the town itself. The correct procedure would have been 
to sap across the open ground between the suburb and horn- 
work, smash the defences with heavy fire, knock out the 
enemy’s guns, killing as many of his gunners and of the 
garrison as possible, and finally breach the hornwork and the 
curtain behind it, and assault. But this would have taken 
time, especially with the meagre artillery at hand. Instead, 
Graham decided to breach at once the weak wall on the eastern 
face and to trust to darkness to cover the approach of assaulting 
troops in default of proper assembly trenches. Batteries were 
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at once erected on the sandhills across the mouth of the 
Urumea, fire was opened by 36 guns on 20th July, and by 
22nd two breaches had appeared in the wall between the 
towers, and an assault was ordered for dawn on the follow- 
ing day. 

The inevitable occurred. The breaches could only be reached 
by way of the beach which ran along below the east face of 
the hornwork and the wall. The assaulting columns were 
thus exposed for several hundred yards to a galling flank fire 
from guns, muskets, and grenades. The long distance and the 
dim light further threw the attackers into confusion, so that 
by the time the breaches were reached the columns had become 
broken up into scattered parties of bewildered men. Only a 
handful of soldiers succeeded in surmounting the breaches, 
and these, faced by an unexpected drop of fifteen feet backed 
by a strong retrenchment, were quickly shot down. Within 
a few minutes the leading troops were hurrying back in full 
retreat, carrying with them the supports which had been 
delayed by the darkness and general confusion. This lament- 
able fiasco cost the British nearly 500 men, and, more serious, 
the moral of the troops, who felt that they had been needlessly 
butchered, was sensibly lowered. It was evident that nothing 
further could be done until a proper siege train had been 
collected, and as, at the same time, Soult’s advance against 
Pamplona began, the siege was converted into a blockade. 

Soult’s operations alone would not have delayed matters 
long, but owing to the French command of the sea it was 
nearly a month before the siege train and an adequate amount 
of ammunition could be collected. On 26th August, however, 
fire was reopened by nearly 70 guns. Instead of profiting by 
his experience, Graham again directed his attack against the 
eastern face. In a few days huge gaps had been blown in the 
eastern wall between the towers and at the southern bastion, 
but the other defences had hardly been damaged and no 
effective counter-battery work had been attempted. Welling- 
ton, who considered the 5th Division to be in disgrace by 
reason of its failure on 25th July, called for 750 volunteers 
from Ist, 7th, and Light Divisions to lead the assault. The Ist 
Guards Brigade, which, recovered from the fever epidemic, had 
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marched from Oporto on 29th June, had arrived at the Bidassoa 
in time to contribute its quota of 100 volunteers; 100 more 
were found by 2nd Guards Brigade, 100 each by the two 
German brigades of Ist Division, and the remaining 350 by 
the 7th and Light Divisions. Leith, however, furious at the 
insult to his division, refused to allow the volunteers to lead 
the assault, but placed them in the support trenches. 

The assault, launched in the morning of 3lst August, was 
very nearly a repetition, on a larger scale, of 25th July. The 
assaulting columns were thrown into confusion by the flank 
fire long before they reached the breaches; small groups of 
men made gallant but futile attempts to reach Rey’s retrench- 
ments ; the volunteers, dashing, unordered, to the support of 
their comrades of 5th Division, fared no better. A column of 
Portuguese, wading across the Urumea, suffered heavy loss 
to no effect. Three definite attacks, as well as countless 
spasmodic efforts, had failed with heavy loss, and the disaster 
appeared complete when an accidental explosion blew in the 
southern bastion, and in the confusion thus caused among the 
defenders the assailants poured through the breach into the 
town, cutting off the garrison of the hornwork. Rey, with 
such men as he could collect, retired fighting to Monte Orgullo, 
where he held out most gallantly until 8th September, when 
a concentrated bombardment of specially erected batteries 
compelled him to surrender. Once again, the capture of the 
besieged town was followed by scenes of rapine and destruc- 
tion which disgraced the victors, surpassing as they did even 
those of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos. The town was utterly 
destroyed. In the actual assault nearly 2000 of the attackers 
fell, the losses of the Guards being: First Guards, 60 out of 
100 ; Coldstream Guards, 29 out of 50; Third Guards, 33 out 
of 50-—terribly high percentages. 

Wellington must share with Graham a distinct loss of credit, 
for, whilst the latter was actually in charge of the siege and 
was directly responsible for the misdirection and lack of 
organisation which cost so many gallant lives, yet Wellington 
was in close touch with him throughout and passed all his 
plans. The siege warfare of the whole Peninsula campaign 
was the reverse of creditable to the British generals concerned, 
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but it must be remembered that there was a grave dearth of 
skilled engineers, the siege trains were usually inadequate, 
both as to guns and ammunition, and lack of time, real or 
fancied, often forced the hands of the commanders. 

On the very day that San Sebastian fell Soult made an ill- 
judged and half-hearted attempt to relieve it. Reille was 
ordered to cross the Bidassoa at Biriatou and storm the height 
of San Marcial which commanded the great road into Spain ; 
Clausel was to cross below Vera and join hands with Reille on 
Mount Aya. The force employed, little more than 15,000 
men, was wholly inadequate to the task, and was, moreover, 
almost devoid of cavalry and artillery. Reille’s attack upon 
San Marcial was completely broken, with heavy loss, by 
Freire’s Spaniards, his men retreating in confusion across the 
river, whilst Clausel, after driving in the advanced troops of 
the Light Division about Endarlaza, made no attempt to help 
his comrade but retired without being seriously engaged. The 
operation cost Soult nearly 3700 men, increased the depression 
of his own army and immensely elated the Spaniards, who, 
almost for the first time in the war, had defeated the French 
in a pitched battle with practically no help from the British. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE PENINSULA: THE END 


(2) Invasion WELLINGTON was in no hurry to embark upon an invasion of 


of France, 
1813. 


The 
Bidassoa, 
Oct. 1813. 
(Map 37, 
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France. Pamplona still held out, and his own army was in 
great need of rest and reorganisation. The European situa- 
tion, moreover, was still very obscure. Napoleon’s victories at 
Bautzen and Lutzen had forced Russia and Prussia into an 
armistice, and though the news of Vitoria: had encouraged 
them to renew hostilities and Austria to join the Alliance, yet 
Napoleon succeeded in inflicting a crushing defeat on them at 
Dresden on 27th August, and Wellington knew that another 
such victory might well shatter so unstable an edifice and 
enable Napoleon to pour reinforcements across France to the 
Peninsula. It must be remembered, too, that Suchet was 
still firmly established in Catalonia, thus providing a bridge- 
head for a new invasion of Spain should the emperor be able 
to provide the men. Still, the pressure of political considera- 
tions, both to encourage the people in England and the allies 
in Germany, was not wholly to be ignored, and Wellington 
eventually yielded to it to the extent of planning an opera- 
tion which, if successful, would at the same time consti- 
tute a definite invasion of French soil and provide him with 
better observation and a suitable jumping-off line for future 
operations. 

Soult had disposed his 40,000 men on a dangerously extended 


7h front, partly because he was uncertain of Wellington’s line 


of advance, and partly because of the difficulty of feeding 


even so small a number. On the right, Reille was responsible 


for the Bidassoa from its mouth to the point where it left the 
frontier at Endarlaza, some two miles north-west of Vera. 
Farther to the left, Clausel held the heights of La Bayonette 


and La Rhune, the latter towering above even that moun- 
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tainous district. D’Erlon’s Corps was about Ainhoa, watching (See Map 35, 


the approaches from the valley of Baztan, while Foy, with a 
division, held the extreme left at St. Jean Pied de Port. From 
end to end the position must have been at least thirty miles 
in length. Realising the weakness which this length involved, 
and probably not unconscious of the declining fighting qualities 
of his troops, Soult laboured to fortify both by a vigorous 
application of the spade. Entrenchments lined the slopes 
above the Bidassoa, redoubts crowned every spur and summit 
of the mountains, while at St. Jean de Luz thousands of men 
laboured night and day at a great entrenched camp on the 
left bank of the Nivelle to block the main road to Bayonne. 
Wellington’s plan for the breaking of this line was one of 
the most daring and at the same time the most simple of the 
whole campaign. As the course of events followed his plans 
with almost machine-like exactitude, a description of the one 
will serve for both. During the night of 6th-7th October, 
the 5th and Ist Divisions and Freire’s Spaniards moved down 
close to the river bank, 5th Division opposite Hendaye, Ist 
opposite Behobie, and Freire opposite Biriatou. A heavy 
thunderstorm drowned all sounds of movement, and no doubt 
drove Reille’s sentries and pickets into shelter. As the first 
rays of light stole over the hills the 5th Division plunged into 
the stream and, with the water swirling round their armpits and 
muskets held high over their heads, struggled manfully across 
nearly half a mile of river and mud-flat (it was low tide) to 
the farther bank. As soon as they were seen to be half-way 
across, a rocket fired from the church tower of Fuenterabia gave 
the signal for a general advance. The 2nd Guards Brigade 
and the Germans of the Ist Division crossed by a ford below 
the ruined bridge of Behobie, 1st Guards Brigade and a Portu- 
guese brigade above it, whilst two more fords carried Freire’s 
men across to Biriatou. Farther to the right, the Light 
Division and Longa’s Spaniards attacked the heights of La 
Bayonnette, whilst Giron’s Spaniards moved forward against 
La Rhune. Farther still, Hill, by a show of activity in the 
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neighbourhood of Urdax, at the head of the valley of Baztan, (See Map 35.) 


kept d’Erlon pinned to his ground in momentary expectation 
of being attacked. 
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On the French right, Reille had only one division, that of 
Maucune, in the front line. The outposts appear to have 
been taken completely by surprise, for scarcely a shot was 
fired as the allied troops forded the river. The attack of the 
5th Division, being slightly in advance of the remainder, had 
the effect of turning the right of Maucune’s line, and his men, 
fearful perhaps of this threat to their retreat, fell back with 
scarcely a show of resistance. Reille hastily summoned his 
supporting division from Urrugne, but half of its men were 
away working at the entrenched camp at St. Jean de Luz, 
and long before it could make its presence felt the river line 
and the heights above it were lost. None the less, Reille 
fought an extremely skilful retiring action against overwhelming 
numbers, and succeeded in extricating Maucune’s Division and 
taking up a fresh position on the high ground just west of the 
Nivelle. 

The Light Division and Longa experienced little difficulty 
in storming La Bayonnette, helped by the appearance of 
Freire on the right rear of its defenders. Giron gained the 
lower slopes of La Rhune, but Clausel concentrated all his 
reserves for the defence of its summit, regarding it as the key 
of the whole French position, and effectually checked the 
Spaniards’ advance. The retreat of the remainder of the 
army, however, compelled him to abandon it on the night 
8th-9th, and Wellington -thus found himself in possession of 
the whole of his objectives at the cost of but 1600 men, of 
whom half were Spaniards. The losses of the Guards amounted 
to no more than 21. The French losses also were astonishingly 
light, a fact which does small credit to their fighting quality, 
while the success of the Spaniards, both here and during 
Soult’s attempt to relieve San Sebastian on 3lst August, 
though partly attributable to their improved discipline under 
Wellington’s command, must be recognised as the most eloquent 
testimony of the demoralisation of Soult’s army. 

The ease with which the passage of the Bidassoa was accom- 
plished has inclined posterity to overlook the hazard of the 
operation. The crossing itself, in the face of a position 
formidable by nature and strengthened by every artifice of 
fortification which Soult’s engineers could devise, was no light 
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task, but when one remembers that the Bidassoa was a tidal 
river and that within an hour or two of crossing the retreat 
of the attackers, in the event of failure, would have been com- 
pletely cut off, one cannot fail to realise how grave was the 
risk which Wellington had shouldered. Yet that risk was the 
essence of success, for it is clear that the French had com- 
pletely discounted the possibility of such an operation, concen- 
trating the bulk both of their fortification and of their troops 
upon the positions of Clausel and d’Erlon, whilst the immediate 
breaking of Reille’s front had the effect, by its threat to their 
rear, of weakening the French resistance on the remainder of 
the front. 

Whatever the moral significance of the victory, its material 
results, in the matter of captured ground and Frenchmen 
killed, were not startling, but then Wellington’s objectives 
were strictly limited, being designed rather as a threatening 
gesture, for political consumption, than as a definite trial of 
strength—and with a limited objective you cannot kill more 
enemies than wait within those limits to be killed, which in 
this case was not a large number. But on 30th October 
Pamplona fell, and since news had by this time arrived of the 
rout of Napoleon at Leipzig and his retreat behind the Rhine, 
Wellington felt justified in launching out upon a definite 
invasion of France. 

After the action on the Bidassoa, Soult had established him- The Nivelle, 
self in a rather more compact position on and about the River cae me 
Nivelle. His right rested firmly in the entrenched camp west (Map 38, 
of St. Jean de Luz, Reille, who commanded from the sea to {*°!"8P- 933.) 
Ascain, having also advanced troops about Urrugne and along 
the Unxin stream. Clausel, in the centre, had his main position 
on the ridge of high ground which cut the great arc of the 
river between Ascain and Amots, whilst advanced troops held 
the Little Rhune and the redoubts of St. Barbe and Granada, 
south of Sare. East of the Nivelle, d’Erlon’s Corps stood in 
echelon, its right being on the razor-back ridge which runs 
due east from Amots, its left forward on the heights known 
as Mt. Atchulegui, Mt. Chapora, and Mt. Mondarrain. Away 
to the east again, Foy held an independent command at 
St. Jean Pied de Port, watching the pass of Roncesvalles. (See Map 35.) 
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Contracted though the line was, it was still too extended to 
allow of a greater general reserve than one division, Villatte’s, 
whilst the deficiency in this respect Soult once more tried to 
remedy by vigorous use of the pick and shovel. 

Broadly, Wellington’s plan was to break through the French 
left and centre and, swinging towards the sea, to cut off the 
French right before it could disentangle itself from the en- 
trenched camp west of the river at St. Jean de Luz. His 
orders were as follows: Hill, with 2nd and 6th Divisions, 
Hamilton’s Portuguese and Morillo’s Spaniards, was to attack 
d’Erlon on the right bank of the Nivelle. Beresford, with 
3rd, 4th, and 7th Divisions, and Giron’s Spaniards, was to 
attack Clausel’s left at the St. Barbe and Granada redoubts, 
capture Sare and push on to the bridge of Amots. On his 
left, Alten’s Light Division and Longa’s Spaniards were to 
capture the formidable advanced position on the Little Rhune, 
and then, in conjunction with Beresford, drive Clausel from his 
main position between Ascain and Amots. Freire was to 
move by Jolimont against Ascain itself. Finally, Hope, with 
Ist and 5th Divisions, was to make a holding attack against 
Reille in the entrenched camp. The opposing forces were : 
French, 65,000; Allies, 80,000, half of whom were British. 
Soult was aware of Wellington’s intention to attack, but his 
reconnaissances revealed strength along the whole front so that 
he was unable to create a reserve by weakening any part of 
his line. 

The battle began at dawn on 10th November with the | 
advance of Hope’s left along the coast-line, together with an 
intense bombardment along his whole front. The 5th Division, 
with 2nd Guards Brigade and a German brigade, turning the 
hill of Socorry, quickly gained the line of the Unxin, while 
Ist Guards Brigade and another British brigade of 1st Division 
captured Urrugne and came up level with their comrades on 
the other side of the main road. This was as far as Hope’s 
orders allowed him to go, but he maintained such a vigorous 
show of activity as to keep Reille throughout the day in con- 
stant anticipation of a further attack. Farther to the right 
the French advanced positions fell with little show of resist- 
ance, and it was not till they were faced by Clausel’s main 
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body on the Ascain-Amots ridge that Alten and Beresford 
were seriously checked. East of the river, Hill carried the 
mountain positions of Atchulegui, Chapora, and Mondarrain 
without great difficulty, and, after some delay in crossing the 
intervening ground, was preparing for his grand assault on the 
main position when Beresford’s right division, the 3rd, by a 
vigorous attack, captured the crucial bridge of Amots. This 
threat to their right flank undoubtedly had an unsettling effect 
upon d’Erlon’s troops, for they offered a most feeble resistance 
to Hill when he did advance, and their general, no less weakly, | 
ordered a retirement to the Nive beyond Espelette when he 
had suffered a loss of no more than 600 men. 

The capture of the bridge of Amots was undoubtedly the 
decisive stroke of the day. It caused d’Erlon to retire away 
from his comrades, and through the gap thus formed the 
united corps of Hill and Beresford poured. To save himself, 
Clausel, who was still resisting stubbornly on his main position, 
was compelled to fall back behind the river, and he only just 
succeeded in getting across before the British came up on 
the right bank from the direction of Amots. Wellington 
ordered Hill and Beresford to concentrate about St. Pée and 
Ibarron preparatory to a further development of his plan, but 
the troops were exhausted and by the time the concentration 
was complete darkness had fallen and he was compelled to 
break off the pursuit. 

Wellington was naturally disappointed that the issue had 
fallen short of his planning, but none the less his success had 
been remarkable. At a cost of less than 3000 men he had 
driven the enemy, not markedly inferior to himself in strength, 
from a position of great natural strength upon which their 
commander had for three months extended all the skill of his 
engineers and the labour of his men in the hope of creating a 
second Torres Vedras. Hope’s part, and that of the Guards, 
had been useful rather than glorious, the activity of this corps 
having pinned to their ground nearly the whole of Reille’s 
Corps and every man of Soult’s general reserve, at a cost of 
no more than 200 casualties out of a strength of 19,000. It 
was, of course, only Wellington’s explicit orders that con- 
strained them to such a bloodless triumph. The behaviour of 
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the French, both commanders and men, was quite unworthy 
of their reputation. Clausel himself and some of his regiments 
fought stoutly on their main position, and no doubt by this 
resistance saved Reille from Wellington’s intended scoop, but 
d’Erlon and the whole of his corps covered themselves with 
disgrace by their hasty flight, whilst Soult sat abjectly in 
St. Jean de Luz listening to the thunder of the guns and 
allowed the rather obvious displays of Hope to paralyse him 
and his reserve into impotence. No doubt, however, the 
disaster to their emperor at Leipzig, news of which reached 
the French army on the eve of the battle, had a depressing 
effect upon the spirits and courage of officers and men alike. 

During the night Soult took up a new position between 
Bidart, on the coast, and Ustaritz on the Nive, his left extend- 
ing up that river as far as Cambo. During 11th the Allies 
felt up to this position, but early on 12th the French com- 
mander pivoting on Ustaritz drew his right back to Bayonne, 
where it was well protected by the formidable fortifications of 
that town. 

Among the Allies, generals and troops alike were now eager 
to follow up the success that they had gained and to press the 
invasion of French territory with the utmost vigour. But it 
was not to be. Before contact had been properly renewed 
with the French rain had begun to fall, and within twenty-four 
hours the country was impassable. Wellington had no alter- 
native but to throw his troops into billets. This check to 
their ardour was a bitter disappointment to the army, but 
more serious consequences were involved. The Spaniards, who, 
while fighting was in progress, had shown a greatly improved 
discipline, now that idleness befell them at once gave way to 
their worst vices. Drunkenness, plundering, and murder broke 
out wherever they were quartered, and the French civilians at 
once began to fly from these horrible invaders. Now Welling- 
ton, profiting by the experience of his opponents in Spain, 
knew that the only chance for him in an invasion of France 
was to establish friendly relations with the inhabitants. He 
therefore ordered the whole of the Spanish contingents, some 
40,000 men, with the honourable exception of Morillo’s com- 
mand, to march back into Spain. The order naturally created 
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great anger among the troops concerned and in Spain itself, 
whilst the loss of so large a force was no light matter in the 
face of a still powerful enemy, but its wisdom was fully justified 
by events. The inhabitants gradually filtered back to their 
homes, and finding that the British were not only kind and 
friendly, but were prepared to pay for all they took, did in 
their turn become friendly and so relieved Wellington of the 
greatest anxiety that besets an invading commander. 

The army was now billeted along the Nive from Cambo to 
Arraunts .and so across to the sea at Bidart, the Guards, with 
the rest of the Ist Division, being in reserve in St. Jean de Luz. 
Wellington soon found that this area was too cramped even 
for his reduced force, so that, in order to regain freedom of 
movement and to press the French more closely into Bayonne, 
he decided, as soon as the state of the roads would allow, to 
throw a portion of his force across the Nive. Soult had now 
the corps of Reille and Clausel west of the Nive with outposts 
on the general line Biarritz—Bassussary, and the corps of 
d’Erlon along the right bank from Villefranque to Cambo, 
whilst General Paris, with a detached force about Louhossoa, 
guarded the left flank. On 9th December Hill and Beresford, 
with two divisions apiece, crossed the Nive at Cambo and 
Ustaritz respectively, by ford and pontoon, and meeting with 
but feeble resistance swung northwards until they had reached 
Villefranque and the two Mouguerres, where they dug them- 
selvesin. Morillo, crossing at Itxassou, had successfully driven 
Paris away towards the east. On the left bank, by way of 
diversion, Hope and Alten carried out a reconnaissance in 
force which took them through the forest of Bayonne and 
right up to the outworks of the entrenched camp. Having 
discovered some valuable information and pinned a large force 
to their own bank of the river, they successfully withdrew to 
their original positions. Although they had little hard fighting, 
this operation was most exhausting to the troops, the Guards 
in particular being on the march for practically twenty-four 
hours and that over roads heavy with mud. 

Wellington’s force was now established astride the river, 
and Soult, with admirable promptness, decided to challenge 
this rash division of force. Bringing four of d’Erlon’s divisions 
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across the river during the night of 9th-10th, he concentrated 
no less than 60,000 men against an allied force of barely half 
that number. The British, confident that the initiative was 
now wholly theirs, and exhausted by their hard and successful 


(Map. 
facingp. 383. ) day’s work, never dreamed that they would be thus attacked 


12th Dec. 


13th Dec. 


13th Dec. 


on the very morrow of a victory. A thin line of pickets held 
the Arcangues—Bassussary—Barrouillet ridge, their nearest sup- 
ports being billeted miles in rear. Had Soult’s execution been 
comparable with his planning, nothing could have saved 
Wellington from a severe reverse. As it was, the French 
attacks upon Bassussary and Barrouillet was launched in so 
feeble and disjointed a manner that, though the Light Division 
was driven from the former village, it was-.able to hold up 
the attack outside Arcangues, and Hope’s men yielded not a 
yard of ground until the supports, coming up piecemeal, 
gradually stiffened the front into a respectable battle line. 
Finally, the arrival of the Guards, who had dragged themselves 
exhausted but determined back over eight miles of the road 
which they had scarcely left, and of Wellington’s reinforce- 
ments from the right bank, decided Soult to break off the 
engagement. The Guards remained in close support during 
the night. 

On the morning of 12th Soult attacked again but with even 
less vigour than before, the British having no difficulty in 
holding their ground. During the night the Guards relieved 
the 5th Division in the front line, and through the whole of the 
succeeding day were engaged in desultory skirmishing which 
brought no result other than a reputed loss of 200 men. 

Realising that he could no longer hope for decisive success 
on the left bank, Soult, nothing daunted, turned his attention 
to the right. Accordingly, he returned to d’Erlon the four 
divisions he had borrowed for his operations on the left bank 
and, reinforcing him with Clausel’s Corps, on the morning of 
13th flung the 35,000 men thus assembled against Hill who, 
with barely 14,000, was holding a front of rather more than 
three miles, his right resting on the Adour at Partouhiria, his 
left on the Nive at Chateau Larralde, whilst his centre lay 
about Hiriberry. The attack on this occasion lacked nothing 
of determination and came within an ace of complete success, 
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Hill’s front being completely broken and some of his troops 
actually in retreat, when a magnificent counter-attack, led by 
Hill himself, and the wavering of a subordinate French com- 
mander, restored the fortune of the day. Even then, had the 
French renewed the fight with the same vigour with which 
they had begun it, Hill could hardly have held his ground, 
but fortunately their further assaults were half-hearted, and 
the arrival of reinforcements from the left bank of the Nive, 
early in the afternoon, enabled the British commander not 
only to check the attack but actually to push forward his line 
to within striking distance of the entrenched camp iteelf. 

These four days’ fighting had cost each side about 6000 men, 
the engagement on the right bank being by far the bloodiest 
and most serious affair. Soult had shown that he was still an 
adversary to be treated with great respect, but it was more 
than ever clear that the fighting qualities of his troops were 
on the wane. 

Having failed to deal a shattering blow to the British com- 
mander, Soult withdrew within the entrenched camp of 
Bayonne, where he left 11,000 men under the command of 
General Thourenot, and extended the bulk of his army east- 
wards along the right bank of the Adour as far as Port-de- (See Map 36.) 
Lanne and thence southwards down the Bidouse as far as St. 
Palais. This he did partly in order to restrict the foraging 
area available to Wellington and partly in the hope of drawing 
the latter away from the coast and the main road to Bordeaux, — 
whilst being himself in a position from which he might join or 
be joined by Suchet, should the latter find himself free to 
evacuate Catalonia. 

Wellington, while quite ready to follow Soult in whatever 
direction he might care to lead, was yet determined to establish 
@ secure crossing over the Adour which would furnish him with 
a sure line of advance or retreat whatever might happen in 
other quarters. With characteristic daring, he chose for this 
passage the one point which appeared to the French command 
impracticable for such a purpose, that is to say, the lower 
river, between Bayonne and the sea, where, in addition to 
being a quarter of a mile wide, the stream was tidal and 
extremely rapid. The choice of this point, besides affording 
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the prospect of a surprise, had the additional advantage of 
permitting the co-operation of the navy, and in the event of 
success securing the use of the harbour. His plan was to throw 
a bridge of large boats across the river, and for this purpose 
he quietly collected in the harbour of St. Jean de Luz a fleet 
of coastal vessels fitted with the timber and materials needed 
for such a task. These were to be escorted by gunboats 
which would deal with the French river flotilla, and the 
whole fleet was to force the passage of the formidable bar 
at the same time that the troops appeared on the left bank 
of the river. During January and the first half of February 
the state of the weather rendered operations out of the question, 
though Soult did indeed push his left forward from the Bidouse 
as far west as the Joyeuse. By the middle of February, how- 
ever, conditions had improved, and on 14th he gave orders to 
Hill and Beresford for a general advance eastwards with the 
object of distracting Soult’s attention from the crucial point. 
So vigorously was this advance carried out that before the 
end of the month the French had been pushed back as far 
as the Gave de Pau, twenty miles east of the Bidouse, and 
Soult soon became convinced that Wellington’s objective was 
the main road through Pau. 
Passage of By 22nd February all was ready for the crossing of the 
pea Adour, and Hope, to whom the task was entrusted, moved 
(Map 38, forward after nightfall through the forest of Bayonne to the 
‘acingP- 333.) mouth of the river, opposite Le Boucau. Daylight, however, 
showed no sign of the fleet, which, it transpired, had been 
delayed by contrary winds, and the British commander, fearing 
that delay, once the alarm had been given, would enable his 
opponent, Thourenot, to organise a defence of the crossing, 
decided to attempt the operation without the ships. He there- 
fore made a feint attack upon the entrenched camp, and having 
sunk three gunboats by artillery fire and driven the rest 
upstream, passed six companies of the Third Guards and two 
of the Coldstream across the river before dark, by means of a 
raft and six boats, which were all that he had at his disposal. 
The situation of these companies during the night was extremely 
precarious, the more so as Thourenot, whose information was 
very vague, sent two battalions to clear up the situation on 
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the right bank. The Guards, however, by well-controlled 
musketry, and assisted by a rocket battery—an engine of war 

new, and therefore terrifying, to the French—drove off ‘this 
reconnaissance, and in the morning the remainder of the 2th Feb. 
2nd Guards Brigade crossed together with a brigade of the 

King’s German Legion, the Ist Guards Brigade remaining till 

nearly dark to cover the operation from the left bank. 

During the day the fleet appeared and at once began the 
passage of the unbuoyed bar—a most perilous operation, which 
none the less was safely accomplished, though not without the 
loss of several ships and many sailors. The construction of 
the bridge was at once put in hand. Twenty-six vessels were 
moored some forty feet apart and connected by strong cables 
to which were bound planks to form a flexible yet secure 
roadway. Above the bridge was moored a boom, and this 
again was further protected by gunboats and by shore batteries. 
In little more than two days the bridge was complete and 
Wellington’s passage of the Adour secured. On 26th February 
Hope moved forward the Ist Division to encompass Bayonne 
on the north, and on the following day the circle was drawn 
yet closer, the two Guards Brigades capturing St. Etienne and 
beating off two counter-attacks, with a loss to the Guards 
of 80 men. The line of investment on the right bank now ran 
from the mill of St. Bernard on the west, through St. Etienne, 
to Hayet on the east, each flank being protected by the river 
and by inundations which the French themselves had made. 
Bayonne was thus completely masked. 

Assured that his object in this quarter had been achieved, 
Wellington decided to press his offensive against Soult with 
full vigour. On 27th February he attacked the French marshal 
at Orthez and, after a preliminary check, drove him eastward (General 
with some loss. Following up, he again engaged him at Tarbes, ™*? ”) 
but the affair was little more than a delaying action on the 
part of the French. A period of foul weather delayed the 
pursuit and inflicted great suffering upon the soldiers of both 
sides, but the French were in less condition to support it and 
Soult was glad to lead his exhausted men within the shelter 
of the fortifications of Toulouse. Here, on 10th April, was 
fought one of the most unsatisfactory and tragic engagements 
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of the war, if not of alltime. The allied attack was ill-planned 
and ill-executed, only the almost miraculous gallantry of one 
British division saved it from utter failure and enabled 


- Wellington to secure the outer defences on one side. Tragic 


it was because thousands of gallant men suffered and died in 
vain—the war was already over. On 12th April, Soult, 
doubtful of his ability to withstand a further assault, evacuated 
the town, and on the same day news reached Wellington that 
Napoleon had abdicated on 5th and that hostilities had ceased. 

But Toulouse was not alone in its tragedy of useless blood- 
shed. On 14th April, Thourenot, who had actually been told 
of the abdication but refused to believe it, made a sortie from 


aed ae Bayonne with no other apparent object than glory for himself 


and death for his men. Fortunately, Hope had received 
warning of the attempt from deserters and had his troops 
standing to arms in readiness to receive it. The mill of St. 
Bernard was held by the Light Companies of the Guards which 
had been brigaded under Lord Saltoun. To their left lay 
Maitland’s Ist Guards Brigade, with Ist Bn. First Guards on 
the right, 3rd Bn. First Guards on the left in touch with 
Stopford’s 2nd Guards Brigade which lined a sunken road as 
far as a cross-roads on the main Bordeaux road. Here the 
Coldstream were in touch with a German brigade which held 
St. Etienne, whence the space to the river was in charge of a 
brigade of 5th Division, the whole being under the command, 
for the night, of General Hay. Thourenot’s plan was on a 
large scale, no less than 6000 men being detailed in three 
columns for the sortie. The right column was directed against 
St. Etienne, the left against the cross-roads held by the 
Coldstream, whilst the third was to move up in support and 
exploit any success which the two former might achieve. 
The night was dark, and in spite of the absence of surprise 
the first French assault met with instant success. The right 
column seized St. Etienne, the left, completely overwhelming 
one picket of the Third Guards, forced back the remainder 
and occupied the sunken road on a front of a quarter of a mile, 
including the cross-roads itself. This retirement of 2nd Guards 
Brigade exposed the left of the First Guards and the situa- 
tion for a time was extremely serious, the more so as Hay was 
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killed in St. Etienne at the beginning of the fight, Stopford 
wounded, and, worst of all, Sir John Hope wounded and taken 
prisoner. Fortunately, the darkness which had favoured the 
French in their first rush now hindered them in their attempt 
to develop their success. Even greater confusion reigned 
among them than among the British, and no certain informa- 
tion as to the situation was available for their commander. 
The delay thus caused enabled Howard, who had assumed 
command, to organise a counter-attack. 2nd Guards Brigade 
was ordered to attack the enemy in the sunken road from the 
east, and Ist Guards Brigade from the west. The battalions 
detailed for this task, lst Bn. Coldstream Guards and 3rd Bn. 
First Guards, executed it with great skill and complete success. 
As soon as the skirmishers had located the exact position of 
the enemy, the two battalions leaped forward simultaneously 
and drove the French at the point of the bayonet out of the 
sunken road and back towards the fortress. As they retired 
the unfortunate Frenchmen were struck in flank by a battery 
of field-guns and suffered heavy loss. A simultaneous counter- 
attack had recovered St. Etienne, the line was everywhere 
restored, and the last action of the war was over. The fight 
was a bloody one, each side losing close on 1000 men. 2nd 
Guards Brigade were the principal sufferers, the Coldstream 
losing 245, including prisoners, the Third Guards 203, and the 
two battalions of the First Guards 58. These sorrows, how- 
ever, were soon forgotten by the three regiments, for by the 
beginning of August they were back in England. 
* * * * * * * 

Of the events which led up to the abdication of Napoleon (5) Fall of 
we need say no more than that, following upon the battle |,f°™ 
of Dresden, the Allies entered France on the last day of 1813 ; 
that, after endless dissensions among themselves, two great 
armies, the one under Bliicher from Holland, the other under 
Schwarzenberg from Switzerland, blundered forward towards 
Paris; that Napoleon, fighting with a skill which he had 
scarcely ever surpassed, dashed backwards and forwards 
between the two with a small and ever dwindling army, 
winning and losing battles but never losing courage; that, 
deserted at last by fortune, by his friends, and even by his 
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marshals, he signed in the great palace of Fontainebleau his 
abdication of the imperial crown of France and set out, 
amid the tears of his veteran soldiers, upon his lonely journey 
to the pitiful little kingdom in Elba, which the whim of the 
Tsar Alexander allowed him wherein to end his days. 

(See General One aspect, however, of these operations in the north we 

Mae a snd must touch on, as it concerns the story of the Foot Guards. 

facing p.211.) In November 1813 the Dutch, seeing the way the tide was 
setting, rebelled against the dominion of the French Emperor, 
summoned the Prince of Orange, and turned, not for the first 
time in their history, to England for aid. The English Cabinet 
at once undertook to despatch an expedition of 6000 men to 
Holland, as well as 20,000 muskets. This force, commanded 
by Sir Thomas Graham, was composed principally of depot 
units, and included a composite brigade drawn from the 
3rd Guards Brigade—800 men of the First Guards, organised 
in six companies, 400 of the Coldstream Guards in three 
companies, and the same from the Third Guards, the brigade 
being under the command of Lord Proby, of the First Guards. 
Despatched with unusual promptitude, this force was delayed 
for some time in the Channel by contrary winds ; the Guards, 
however, had by some means outsailed their comrades and 
arrived alone at Helvoetsluis on 6th December ; no sooner had 
they landed than the French evacuated the fortress of Wilhelm- 
stadt without firing a shot and retired into the more formidable 
fortress of Bergen-op-Zoom. 

At this time the French in Holland were in a state of great 
apprehension. They knew that an allied army was about to 
invade French territory ; they did not know the strength or 
weakness of the Dutch revolutionary effort; and their own 
numbers were being weakened by withdrawals to strengthen 
the Emperor’s army. A determined effort by the Allies would 
therefore probably have regained Holland without much diff- 
culty. Unfortunately the senior allied officer in the country 
was Biilow who, with a small force of Prussians, had occupied 
Breda, and Biilow was of that type of commander who is 
audacious in the council chamber and less determined in the 
face of hostile guns. The two objects of the Allies in sending 
troops into Holland were: First, the encouragement of the 
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insurrection and consequent embarrassment of the French ; 
second, the capture of Antwerp and—for the British especi- 
ally—the great fleet which lay in its harbour. On 10th 
January 1814, therefore, Biilow moved south from Breda, 
driving back a French force which lay at Hoogstraeten, half- 
way between that city and Antwerp, whilst the British also 
moved south from Steenbergen and Rozendaal, the Guards 
being detached to mask Fort Lillo, on the Scheldt. On 13th 
a concerted attack secured the village of Merxem, on the 
outskirts of Antwerp, and all seemed ready for an investment 
or assault upon that city, but Biilow suddenly announced that 
he must return to defend Breda—the danger, presumably, 
being a French force under Macdonald at Venloo, eighty miles 
away. Disappointed but hardly surprised and in no way per- 
turbed, Graham cantoned his force round Bergen-op-Zoom, 
upon which he had already cast an eye. 

At the beginning of February Biilow again ordered an Bergen-op- 
advance upon Antwerp, and this time got as far as erecting On Sr 
batteries for the bombardment of the town. The guns, how- 1814. 
ever, being Dutch fortress cannon, proved quite useless, and aa 345.) 
Biilow announced his intention of marching to join Bliicher 
at Brussels, leaving Graham to his own resources.. Hearing 
that his force was likely to be recalled for service in America, 
Graham determined that he would first secure the fortress of 
Bergen-op-Zoom, which not only commanded the east mouth 
of the Scheldt but which would act as an invaluable pted-d- 
terre for any future expedition to Holland. The fortress was 
not only of considerable natural strength, owing to its position 
on the Scheldt, but was strongly fortified on all sides. Only 
three gates gave access to the town, the Steenbergen Gate on 
the north, Breda Gate on the east, and Antwerp Gate on the 
south, though on'the west a Water Gate opened into a dyke 
which led to the Water Fort, standing on the margin of the 
river. The garrison numbered some 3000 soldiers and was 
commanded by General Ambert. 

Karly in March a hard frost set in, and Graham decided to 
strike a sudden blow in order to take advantage of the frozen 
state of the water defences, and to benefit at the same time 
by the element of surprise. The attack was divided into four 
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columns. Colonel Henry, with 700 men, was ordered to make 
a feint attack upon the Steenbergen Gate, and then, when the 
main battle was joined, to draw off and hold himself in general 
reserve. General Skerrett and Colonel Carleton, with 1100, 
were to enter the town by, or near, the Water Gate ; Colonel 
Morrice, with 1200, by the Breda Gate ; and Lord Proby with 
1000 of the Guards by the Orange Bastion which lay at the 
south-western extremity of the fortress. The hour for attack 
was fixed for 10.30 P.M., and watches were synchronised so 
as to avoid any possibility of error. The approach march was 
carried out with complete success, all columns reaching the 
neighbourhood of their objectives without the French being 
aware of their presence. So far, as far as Graham could ensure 
it, everything prospered well. But no farther, for once out of 
his control all subordinate commanders save one lost their 
heads, and in the largest column all the men lost them too. 
To begin with, Henry anticipated the time of assault by 
just one hour, and at 9.30 p.m. flung his men, regardless of 
orders, in a genuine assault upon the Steenbergen Gate. A 
number of his men penetrated in small parties into the town, 
and the noise of their entry quickly drew the whole garrison 
about their ears—an effective diversion, but Graham’s reserve 
no longer existed. Skerrett and Carleton entered by the Water 
Gate practically without opposition, but the former promptly 
led his men along the northern instead of the southern ram- 
parts and soon became isolated from the rest of his column, 
whilst Carleton, sweeping all before him along the southern 
ramparts, lost all control of himself and his men and did not 
stop until nearly opposite the Breda Gate, where a battalion 
of French infantry swept nearly the whole of his force to 
eternity with a single volley. Morrice’s column was seized 
with panic and melted into space before a shot had been 
fired ; before he could reorganise and lead it to the attack the 
French had recovered from the surprise, were waiting for it, 
and drove it off with heavy loss. Only one column carried 
out its allotted task with precision. Proby and his Guardsmen 
reached their point of assault at the appointed time, found 
the ice had been broken and the moat impassable, moved 
quietly along the walls till they found a suitable spot, erected 
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scaling ladders, climbed up them, drove off the few defenders 
on the spot, consolidated their position by occupying houses 
to command their point of egress, and sent strong patrols 
right and left to gain touch with their comrades. 

The remainder of the story must be told in a few words— 
it can almost be guessed. As soon as the French had recovered 
themselves they took stock of the situation and located the 
various British detachments. Skerrett was surrounded, and, 
after a magnificent fight, forced to surrender; Henry’s men 
were mopped up in twos and threes ; the survivors of Carleton’s 
force joined hands with the patrol of the First Guards which 
had been sent to find them, attacked the French about the 
Antwerp Gate, and actually drove them into the central square, 
but were then overcome by numbers and driven back to the 
shelter of Proby’s muskets. Gradually the whole brunt of the 
French effort became concentrated upon Proby, who, though 
he had been joined by Morrice, was now heavily outnumbered. 
Assault after assault was delivered by the French, but the 
Guards and their comrades beat off eachinturn. It is probable 
that they could have held their position until daylight and 
the arrival of Graham with reinforcements, but unfortunately 
General Cooke, who had assumed local command, was a less 
robust fighter than was desirable and ordered a retirement to 
be made. A considerable portion of the force did successfully 
withdraw down the ladders by which they had entered, covered 
by the First Guards who acted as rear-guard. The pressure 
upon the latter became so severe, however, that Cooke, in order, 
as he said, to save useless bloodshed, ordered them to lay 
down their arms. The disgust and fury of these gallant soldiers 
can be imagined, the officers even going so far as to break 
their swords in token of their indignation. 

It was a tragic day for the British. No fewer than 2500 
were either killed, wounded, or captured by a force little larger 
than that number. Of the 1000 Guardsmen who entered the 
town, but 350 left it unscathed, whilst many suffered the 
ignominy of unnecessary surrender. The reverse, as it hap- 
pened, was of little moment, for, as we know, an armistice 
was signed a few days later, and the Guards, those who had 
been captured being released, marched to Antwerp to share 
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with the 2nd Division the duty of garrisoning that city upon 
its evacuation by the French. 
* * * * * * * 


SUMMARY 


A proper summary of the Peninsula War would take more 
space than we can command, and yet without it one is too apt 
to allow that great struggle to slip into the forgotten past 
without a proper realisation of the wonderful accomplishment 
that it represents. 

To appreciate the task of Moore and Wellington one must 
keep before one’s mind the fact that not only was their army 
very small, but that it was far from being the disciplined and 
efficient machine that it is to-day. Men and officers alike were 
gallant as British soldiers have always been and ever will be, 
but they knew little or nothing of military training and, without 
the rigid backbone of regimental tradition which has grown 
up within the last hundred years, their sense of discipline 
was too weak to carry them through the times of adversity 
that must come to every army in war. Then quickly would 
come the sullen grumblings of officers, the indiscipline, drunken- 
ness, and pillaging of men, which add a hundredfold to the 
difficulties of the commander, already overburdened by the 
desperate problems of defeat. Worse even than this were the 
maddening stupidity of ill-appointed generals and the intoler- 
able blunders of an untrained staff. Wellington, indeed, has 
often been blamed for taking too much upon his own shoulders, 
but it is probably a fact that there was not one single subordinate 
upon whom he could confidently rely to act intelligently on his 
own initiative. Such, in merest outline, were the difficulties 
of personnel. Less tangible but even more vital were those 
arising from a chronic lack of money, of transport, of adminis- 
trative and technical services, of material, of maps, of medicines, 
of all the conveniences and comforts which go to make warfare 
tolerable, of all, in fact, save the barest minimum of arms. 
ammunition, and clothing by which a crowd of men becomes 
an army of soldiers. 

So much within the army itself. Without it, the stubborn 
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obstructiveness and even hostility of the Portuguese and 
Spanish Governments ; the unfulfilled pledges of supply ; the 
ignorance, obstinacy, and even cowardice of their commanders ; 
the inefficiency of their troops. The Portuguese did indeed 
become, under the supervision of British officers, gallant and 
able soldiers, but the Spanish armies were never worth the 
food that fed them. And yet, though Wellington’s scathing 
criticisms of the Spanish armies were fully justified, he was 
cruelly unjust to the Spanish people. For the fact remains that 
Napoleon had to keep in the Peninsula 300,000 soldiers of the 
finest professional army ever known and yet could not subdue 
them. A force of forty to sixty thousand British, led though 
it was by a great commander, cannot claim the whole credit for 
this. The British Army kept the war alive, forced the enemy 
to concentrate great armies to deal with it, but it was upon 
the lines of communication that the French were beaten— 
beaten by the unconquerable spirit of a people who, as indi- 
viduals, in little groups, or in formidable bodies led by famous 
guerilla commanders, sucked the life-blood from the great 
army that was, perhaps, sweeping their own soldiers like chaff 
before it or buffeting vainly against the little force of red-coats 
that was England. For the failure of the French in Spain was 
the defeat, not of an army, but of a system. Supply is the 
great problem of all war, and Napoleon’s system of war was 
to invade his enemy’s territory and live—live by force—upon 
his people and his land. Such a system was cheap in money, 
but dearin blood. For it meant oppression, suffering, hatred— 
the bitter hatred of anation. And that was what beat Napoleon 
in Spain. Contrast for a moment the system of Wellington— 
of the British Army wherever it fights—the system of organised 
supply. Wherever possible the British Army was—and is— 
fed from a base by regular channels of supply, the supplies 
sent perhaps from England or bought, usually at a high price, 
in the country, whether hostile or friendly, wherein the army 
lies. But whether they come from a base or are collected on 
the spot by foraging parties the supplies are paid for, with 
gold or with promissory notes, and the high standard of 
British credit ensures the value of those notes. When Welling- 
ton led his army into France the inhabitants fled before the 
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invader, but Wellington sent back into Spain a third of his 
army, the Spanish third, rather than allow the inhabitants to 
suffer from their plundering, and as soon as the latter dis- 
covered that they would be well treated and their goods paid 
for, they flocked back to their homes and Wellington had no 
difficulty in buying what he wanted, nor lost a man by 
murder, where, in like circumstances, the French would have 
lost thousands and yet have gone hungry. 

For the Foot Guards the Peninsula was an unsatisfactory 
campaign. Although one unit or another of the Brigade was 
present at practically every engagement in the war, yet very 
little opportunity for distinction came their way. The theory 
advanced by enthusiastic admirers that this was due to the 
fact that Wellington kept his Guards always in hand as a last 
reserve (as Napoleon did his Old Guard) does not bear examina- 
tion, for the Guards were always in the Ist Division and a 
close study of the campaign shows clearly that Wellington in 
no way regarded the Ist Division in that light. 

The explanation probably is that the army was composed 
of lst and 2nd battalions of various regiments, that the 
2nd battalions were largely war-time creations and of dis- 
tinctly inferior quality to the Ist battalions, and that the 
Ist Division, being composed, apart from the Guards, of 
2nd battalions, was regarded by the Commander-in-Chief as 
one, among others, of inferior quality. Certain it is that 
nearly all the honour and glory, together with the hardest 
fighting, went to the Light Division, immortalised by Napier, 
and Picton’s 3rd Division, these two being used by Wellington 
as ‘shock divisions,’ the vicious system to which, in the great 
World War, first the French Army was reduced and then the 
German, whilst the British Army itself was only saved from 
it by the Armistice. 

That Wellington both realised and appreciated the high 
standard of discipline of the Brigade of Guards is clearly proved 
by the orders, in which, while roundly censuring the army for 
misconduct, he invariably made honourable and generous 
exception of the Guards. We have refrained, from fear of 
wearisome reiteration, from quoting these commendations, but 
the following three examples are typical. In his despatch to 
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the Duke of York after the Douro campaign in May 1809, 
Wellington says: ‘The troops have behaved remarkably well 
in every instance, and I cannot conclude without telling your 
Royal Highness that the Brigade of Guards are in every 
respect the example and object of admiration of the whole 
army.’ Again, in a general order on the subject of discipline 
and punishment he says: ‘(1) As the object in assembling 
the troops to witness a punishment is to deter others from the 
commission of the crime for which the criminal is about to 
suffer, the Commander of the Forces requests that upon every 
occasion on which troops are assembled for this purpose, the 
order may be distinctly read and explained to them, and that 
every man may understand the reason for which the punish- 
ment is to be inflicted. (2) As during the two years, during 
which the Brigade of Guards have been, under the command 
of the Commander of the Forces, not only no soldier has been 
brought to trial before a General Court-Martial, but no one 
has been confined in a public guard, the Commander of the 
Forces desires that the attendance of this brigade at the 
execution to-morrow may be dispensed with.’ And again, at 
the siege of Burgos, in an order criticising the conduct of 
working parties, he adds that he is ‘happy to make an excep- 
tion in favour of the Guards who, he is informed, have invariably 
performed this duty, as they have every other in this army, 
in the most exemplary manner.’ ! 

It is, however, fairly clear that not until the siege of Burgos 
did he appreciate the fighting value of this discipline, an 


appreciation which, once engendered, was to reach its culmina-— 


tion in the place of honour on the field of Waterloo. 


1 Napier, the Light Infantry historian, for whom other types of soldier were 
of little account, writing of the indiscipline on the retreats to Corufia and from 
Burgos, says: ‘The justice of the reproaches was proved by the exceptions. The 
Reserve and Foot Guards in Moore’s campaign, the Light Division and Foot 
Guards in Wellington’s, gave signal proof that it was negligence of discipline, 
not hardships, that caused the losses in other regiments.’ Fortescue’s comments 
on the discipline of the Guards in Moore’s retreat have already been quoted 
(pp. 202, 205). 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE HUNDRED DAYS: QUATRE BRAS 


Tue abdication of Napoleon was not destined to bring much 
peace to the world, still less to the British Army. The Guards, 
as we have seen, were recalled to England, but the majority 
of the regiments which had fought through a campaign lasting 
nearly six years were at once despatched to America to take 
part in the miserable and unnecessary war which was still 
dragging on in that country. Nor can the word ‘ peace’ be 
applied to the state of Europe generally, though active hostilities 
had ceased for a while. In France and Spain the return of 
the Bourbons, instead of heralding, as it should, an era of wise 
and constructive government, was signalised by acts of harsh 
despotism and oppression which goaded the people to sullen 
resentment, whilst in the latter country an open insurrection 
was only staved off by the personal intervention of Wellington. 
whose popularity with the army and the people was very high. 
At Vienna the Congress of the Great Powers, met together to 
bring about a beneficent reconstruction of shattered Europe, 
soon resolved itself into open quarrelling over the spoils of 
victory. In particular, Russia was determined to have Poland, 
whilst Prussia had fixed a greedy eye upon Saxony. Austria, 
alarmed at these pretensions, and England, probably with 
honest motives, joined with France in forming a secret alliance 
to resist the schemes of Russia and Prussia, and the state of 
affairs was gradually drifting towards war when suddenly, like 
a douche of cold water recalling intoxicated men to their senses, 
came the news that Napoleon had landed in France and was 
marching upon Paris. 

After ten months of enforced and irksome inactivity, the 
restless spirit of the great adventurer could contain itself no 
longer. Encouraged, no doubt, by reports from France 
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describing the discontent engendered by the Bourbon rule, 
Napoleon decided to stake all upon a gambler’s throw which 
might regain him an empire and could lose him, at worst, 
no more than a life which, confined within the narrow limits 
of his prison isle, had become intolerable. Setting sail on 
26th February 1815, with the few hundred soldiers who 
were allowed him for the maintenance of his kingly state, he 
landed at Cannes on Ist March and at once set out upon his 
fateful march to the capital. For the first hundred miles, it 
is said, not a man joined him. The people of France, dis- 
gruntled as they were by the reactionary folly of Louis xvm1., 
were not minded to saddle themselves with a King Stork who 
would assuredly plunge their land once more into bloodshed 
and sorrow. At Grenoble, however, where a battalion of 
infantry was disposed to bar his progress, matters took a very 
different turn. A few words of rather melodramatic greeting 
from Napoleon and the muskets which had been pointed at 
his breast were tossed in acclamation of their great captain. 
At Auxerre, Ney, hurrying from Paris with a corps, flung 
himeelf into the arms of his Emperor and swore eternal loyalty. 
At every stage now it was the same. ‘To despatch columns 
against Napoleon,’ says Fitchett, ‘was only to supply him 
with recruits.’ 

On 20th March he entered Paris, whence Louis xvi. had fled 
the previous day. The citizens greeted him in gloomy silence, 
but the soldiers—marshals, officers, and men alike—welcomed 
him with delirious joy. Louis had made the profound mistake 
of victimising the soldiers of the Empire, so that to thousands 
of the most vital souls in France, many of them on the verge 
of starvation, the return of their hero was as the coming of 
a champion who would restore them to honour and plenty. 
And they were a body not to be despised, for, with the returned 
prisoners of war, nearly 300,000 in number, there must have 
been half a million disbanded soldiers, veterans, in France. 
Nor was Napoleon’s genius for organisation ever more prominent 
than now. Within two months he had assembled, armed, and 
equipped a force of 250,000 regulars, together with a like 
number of the National Guard, whilst every week the 
numbers grew. 
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In Vienna the news of Napoleon’s return had an instan- 
taneous and most salutary effect upon the bickering Allies. 
By some it was greeted with consternation, by others with 
ridicule, but one and all sank their differences in the deter- 
mination to crush this new menace to the peace of Europe. 
Each of the four Great Powers—England, Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia—agreed to put into the field a contingent of 150,000 
men, and England, in default of its full quota, assumed the 
post of paymaster to the rest. The general plan of the Allies 
was simple but direct—to march upon Paris and stamp out 
the conflagration at its source. But the mustering of the great 
armies must take months to accomplish, those of Russia and 
Austria in particular being hundreds of miles away from the 
chosen theatre. Wellington was despatched, therefore, from 
Vienna, where he had succeeded Lord Castlereagh as British 
plenipotentiary at the Congress, to take command of the 
allied force in Flanders, whilst Bliicher with 120,000 Prussians 
was to join him as soon as possible to guard the Netherlands 
till the allied legions were ready to advance. On his arrival 
in Flanders, Wellington found himself in command of a force 
that might have shaken the confidence of the most sanguine 
of leaders. Numbering upon paper about 100,000 men, it was 
composed of the troops of half a dozen different nations—and 
most indifferent troops at that. 

The British contingent, when fully mustered, numbered about 
30,000, including 25 battalions of infantry and 6 regiments 
of cavalry, and was composed almost entirely of 2nd _ bat- 
talions. The great majority of the men were raw, half- 
trained youths, hurriedly drafted in from the militia, and it 
is probable that not more than 6000 of them had ever heard 
a shot fired in anger—for it will be remembered that the 
Peninsula veterans had been sent to fritter away their lives 
in America. By far the best in quality were the two Guards 
Brigades which, under the command of General Cooke, were 
formed into the Ist or Guards Division. The units com- 
prising this division were those which had been through the 
recent campaign in Holland under Graham, and had been 
quartered at Antwerp since the abdication of Napoleon, 
together with 3rd Bn. First Guards, veterans of the Peninsula, 
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which was despatched from London to join them. They were 
brigaded as follows: 2nd and 3rd_ Bns. First Guards in 
Ist Guards Brigade, under Peregrine Maitland ; 2nd Bn. Cold- 
stream Guards and 2nd Bn. Third Guards in 2nd Guards 
Brigade, under Byng. Even among these comparatively well- 
tried troops were several hundreds of raw recruits. But the 
event was to prove that these youngsters, ably led, could fight 
and die as grandly as any veterans. 

Of the foreign contingents undoubtedly the finest was the 
King’s German Legion, which had served with such distinction 
through the Peninsula. Unfortunately they numbered but 
6000, and the 15,000 Hanoverian Militia which supplemented 
them were of much poorer quality. After the British, the 
largest contingent, 29,000, came from the newly formed 
kingdom of the Netherlands, comprising both Dutch and 
Belgians. Both nationalities, and especially the Dutch, had 
strong sympathies for Napoleon and, though individually brave 
enough, were of inferior military value. The remaining detach- 
ments were 7000 Brunswickers and 3000 Nassauers. Welling- 
ton, who, by the way, had recently been raised to a dukedom, 
organised this heterogeneous collection into three corps. First 
Corps, under the Prince of Orange, an inexperienced youngster, 
comprised Ist and 3rd British Divisions and two Netherland 
Divisions. Second Corps, under Lord Hill, included 2nd and 
4th British Divisions and one Netherland Division. Third 
Corps, to be used as a reserve, consisted of 5th and 6th British 
Divisions, the Nassau contingent, and practically all the - 
cavalry, British and foreign. The King’s German Legion, 
Hanoverians and Brunswickers, were split up and brigaded 
among the British divisions. The artillery numbered some 
200 guns. Altogether, Wellington considered it the worst 
army with the worst equipment and the worst staffs that he 
had ever commanded. 

Bliicher’s Prussian army, to which Gneisenau acted as Chief 
of Staff, was of scarcely better quality, being half composed 
of militiamen, and wholly ill-equipped, ill-armed, and ill- 
mounted. It was, however, better supplied with artillery than 
Wellington’s, having 312 guns. 

Napoleon, who counted upon a continuance of the dissensions 
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among the Allies which had been so much in evidence at 
Vienna, at first tried to negotiate with them for a continuance 
of the peace. But the Allies had no dissensions on this par- 
ticular subject and proceeded with their plans for his destruc- 
tion without even condescending to open his letters, much 
less to answer them. Napoleon, therefore, dropped his mask 
of peace and proceeded with the utmost vigour to prepare for 
war. He knew well enough that the armies of Russia and 
Austria would not be ready to march against him for a con- 
siderable time, and hoped, before they were ready, to be able 
to crush the allied forces which were nearest to him—the 
mixed force under Wellington and Bliicher’s Prussians. It 
was clear, too, that even these latter were far from being a 
united force. Apart from the drawback of a divided com- 
mand, their lines of communication were separate and divergent, 
Wellington being based upon Antwerp and Bliicher upon the 
Lower Rhine, so that if Napoleon were able to defeat one 
before the other could come to his assistance, the defeated 
one must inevitably retire away from, instead of towards, his 
comrade. 

Wellington was well aware of this danger and actually 
agreed, in the event of retreat, to abandon his own lines of 
communication and retire eastwards with Bliicher upon the 
Rhine. This greatly simplified the task of the Allies, and the 
two commanders worked in excellent harmony to arrive at 
the best possible plan for the defence of the Netherlands. The 


- frontier fortresses were hastily strengthened and armed until 


they were in a position to resist a surprise attack. The front 
to be covered, however, was a wide one, for Brussels, the 
probable objective of Napoleon, could be reached by many 
roads, so that it was necessary to extend the forces at their 
disposal rather more widely than was altogether desirable. 
Wellington, however, was convinced that Napoleon would 
attack his right flank, either by way of Tournai or Mons, in 
order to drive him from his connection with the sea, and so 
certain was he of this that he kept his British divisions as far 
north as possible, leaving the vital connection with the Prussians 
to be maintained by Netherland units, and we shall see to 
what an extent this obsession coloured his action even after 
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battle had been joined. It is only fair to say, however, that 
the Allies were gravely handicapped in their anticipations 
owing to the fact that, as there had been technically no declara- 
tion of war, they were unable to send even a patrol across 
the frontier to obtain information. 

To return to the disposition of forces. On the right, Hill’s (General 
main body lay around Courtrai and Ath, with detachments as ™!P F-) 
far north as Nieuport. The Prince of Orange (lst Corps) 
occupied the area Ath-—Binche—Nivelles, the Guards Division 
being at Enghien and its suburb, Marcq. The 3rd Corps, not 
yet mustered as such, lay in Brussels or occupied the frontier 
fortresses. The Ist Prussian Corps (Ziethen) was cantoned in 
and to the north of Charleroi; 2nd Prussian Corps (Pirch) 
about Namur; 3rd Prussian Corps (Thielmann) between Dinant (See General 
and Huy, and 4th Prussian Corps (Biilow) at Liége. Advance ™*P 4.) 
troops watched the frontier from Menin to below Dinant. 

During the early days of June rumours began to come in 
indicating a French concentration about Maubeuge and 
Philippeville, and as these crystallised Bliicher began to close 
his 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Corps upon Namur. Still, there was 
no certainty which of the Allies would receive the first blow, 
and Wellington remained unshaken in his belief that his 
own right was the objective of Napoleon’s strategy. To what 
extent he was right or wrong we shall soon see. 

The rumours of a French concentration were well founded. 
Napoleon had formed his best units into an army of the north, 
numbering about 125,000 men with 344 guns. The corps were 
commanded by Reille, d’Erlon, Vandamme, Gerard, and Lobau ; 
the Guard by Drouot, and the Cavalry by Grouchy, while 
Soult acted as Chief of Staff. With remarkable skill and 
secrecy the corps were moved up into a narrow area between ‘ 
Philippeville and Maubeuge, so that, on the evening of 14th 
June, Napoleon had a very formidable force concentrated 
within five or six miles of the outposts of the Allies without 
the latter having received any definite information as to his 
whereabouts. The Emperor’s plan was to strike at the junction 
of the allied forces and, having driven a wedge between them, 
to turn with practically his whole force upon the Prussians 
and crush them before Wellington could come to their aid, 
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after which he would be able to deal with the latter at his 
leisure. He chose Bliicher for his first blow because he calcu- 
lated that Wellington’s habitual caution would make him 
slower to move to his comrade’s aid than would the fiery old 
Prussian be if the circumstances were reversed. 

Soon after dawn on 15th June the French moved forward 
towards Charleroi in three columns upon a narrow front. On 
the right Gerard was directed upon Chatelet ; in the centre 
Vandamme, Lobau, and the Guard upon Charleroi itself ; on 
the left Reille and d’Erlon upon Marchienne. Napoleon hoped 
to be across the Sambre by mid-day, but some of the corps 
were late in starting, so that it was nearly ten before his 
troops even reached the river in any force. With incredible . 
lack of foresight the Prussians had omitted to prepare the 
bridges for demolition, so that, being taken practically by 
surprise, they were now unable to destroy them. Barricades 
had, however, been erected and, owing to the feebleness of 
the French advance-guard commander, these were not stormed 
till the main body came up. Altogether, it was nearly four 
o’clock before the bulk of the main body was across, so that 
four priceless hours had been lost by slackness on the part of 
the French commanders rather than by any unexpected resist- 
ance on the part of Ziethen’s Prussians. Once the crossings 
of the Sambre were lost Ziethen withdrew in a north-easterly 
direction towards Fleurus, thus uncovering the main road to 
Brussels. Up this road Napoleon sent the Light Cavalry of 
the Guard, under Lefebvre-Desnoéttes, who pushed forward 
without meeting with any resistance until he reached Frasnes, 
three miles south of Quatre Bras, where he came upon a 
battalion of the Nassau Brigade—the extreme left, in other 
words, of Wellington’s army. A turning movement dislodged 
this battalion from Frasnes, but it quickly re-established itself 
in the Bois de Bossu, just south-west of Quatre Bras, and as 
the latter was held by the remainder of the brigade, Lefebvre- 
Desnoéttes was unable to make any further progress. 

Now it should here be mentioned that during the course of 
the morning Napoleon had seen fit to reconstitute his force 
into a right wing, a left wing, and a reserve. The command 
of the right wing he gave to Grouchy, his cavalry commander, 
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to that of the left he appointed Ney, who, having been sum- 
moned post-haste from Paris, after a period of disgrace, arrived 
Just as the French troops were debouching from Charleroi. 
The reserve, however, which, of course, included the Guard, 
the Emperor kept under his own hand. This reconstitution 
was destined to have a marked effect upon the course of the 
subsequent operations, an effect most fortunate for the Allies. 
For Ney, arriving at the last moment, without proper time to 
appreciate the situation with which he was called upon to deal, 
without any staff, and without even having met his subordinate 
commanders, was extremely indecisive in his conduct of the 
operations, whilst Grouchy, being a cavalry man, was mis- 
trusted by some of his corps commanders, who omitted to 
comply with his directions. 

Returning to the situation on the Prussian front, Ziethen, 
as soon as he was clear of Charleroi, posted a division about 
Gilly with orders to delay the French advance. So well was 
this division disposed that, although Napoleon ordered Grouchy 
to dislodge it at once, the latter was afraid to do so until 
nearly the whole of his wing had come up, and as the process 
of defiling across the Sambre bridges was necessarily a very 
slow one, it was not till five-thirty that he advanced to the 
attack. Thereupon Ziethen at once withdrew his division, 
having forced his enemy to deploy and thus added two more 
precious hours to the time of grace so dearly needed by the 
Allies. Even then he withdrew no farther than Fleurus, 
whence Grouchy had ample time to dislodge him, but here the 
unwillingness of his subordinates appeared once more to hinder 
him, for he made no further attempt to press the Prussian 
retreat that evening. Neither did Ney attempt any further 
action on the Brussels road, so that night fell with the French 
bivouacked on the general line, Chatelet—Soleilmont Forest 
(half-way between Gilly and Fleurus)—cross-road two miles 
south of Frasnes, with cavalry in Wangenies and Frasnes 
itself. Ziethen’s Corps, having fought an admirable delaying 
action, took its well-earned rest in and around Fleurus, whilst 
the remaining Prussian corps, saving that of Bilow, who was 
shamefully sluggish, hurried through the night to join their 
comrades for the decisive action on the morrow. 
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What, all this time, of Wellington ? Endless controversy 
has raged around the question of the information and action 
of the Duke during 15th June and the early morning of 16th. 
We will not attempt to follow this controversy nor weigh the 
arguments which have been adduced in support of one con- 
tention or another. The writer will merely set down what 
appears to him to have been the sequence of events. Although 
the Prussians had been engaged since 4 a.m. it was not till 
three in the afternoon that Wellington received any informa- 
tion whatever that hostilities had commenced, and then it was 
only to the effect that the Prussian outposts south of the 
Sambre were in action with French troops. Within an hour, 
however, more definite information arrived indicating that 
enemy units had crossed the Sambre and including a request 
from Ziethen that Wellington would concentrate his army about 
Nivelles.1 It would not appear, however, that Wellington was 
informed of the capture of Charleroi at this time, still less of 
the advance of Ney up the Brussels road. In any case, so 
obsessed was he with the presumption that Napoleon would 
attack his right that he refused to make any comprehensive 
move until he received definite information from Mons that 
no French forces were upon that front. He did, however, 
warn all troops to be in readiness to move at short notice, 
and instructed Hill to close in his extreme right division a 
few miles farther east and the Prince of Orange to concentrate 
his two Netherland divisions at Nivelles, with permission to 
move his Ist and 3rd British Divisions to the same place in 
event of attack. For all the action that Wellington took, 
therefore, Ney’s cavalry might have trotted up the high road 
into Brussels without meeting any of his army had it not 
been for the commander of the Nassauers, Prince Bernard of 
Saxe-Weimar, who, hearing the sound of fighting north of 
Charleroi, moved his brigade without orders down to the vital 
cross-roads on the main Charleroi—Brussels road and occupied 
the villages of Quatre Bras and Frasnes. This initiative on 
the part of a local commander was one of the most decisive 


? By what authority a Prussian corps commander made such a request to the 
British Commander-in-Chief is not indicated. On the face of it, it appears that 
Ziethen was exceeding his duty in so doing. 
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acts in the campaign, for, without it, not only would the 
main road to Brussels have remained open—that might have 
been closed farther north before great damage was done—but 
Wellington’s only direct line of communication with Bliicher, 
through Quatre Bras itself, would have been lost. At 10 P.M. 
the long-awaited message came from the divisional commander 
at Mons, saying that a reconnaissance had revealed no French 
troops of any sort before his front. Thereupon Wellington at 
once issued orders for the closing of his whole force eastward 
and southward towards Nivelles. The cavalry and Hill’s Corps 
were to concentrate at Enghien, whence the Ist (Guards) 
Division would move to Braine-le-Comte, whilst 3rd Division 
joined the Netherland divisions of First Corps at Nivelles. 
The reserve, under Picton, was to march to Mont St. Jean, 
where the road from Brussels forked, the one way to Nivelles 
the other to Charleroi. It was thus well placed for either of 
the alternatives which Wellington now expected—a French 
attack upon Nivelles, or an attack by the Anglo-Netherland 
army upon Napoleon’s left flank, should the latter’s objective 
prove to be the Prussians now concentrating upon Sombreffe. 
With the issue of these orders the British Commander-in- 
Chief appears to have considered that he had dealt adequately 
with the situation, for, instead of hurrying south to ascertain 
the state of affairs for himself, which was his almost invariable 
custom, he quietly put on his best clothes and betook himself 
to the ball given by the Duchess of Richmond in Brussels, 
taking with him the commander of the First Corps, the Prince 
of Orange, who ought to have been at Quatre Bras. This 
action on the part of the Duke appears to afford certain proof 
that the information which had so far reached him in no way 
revealed the full gravity of the situation. Had he realised 
that Ney was within twenty-five miles of Brussels with only 
a brigade before him it is unthinkable that he would have 
allowed officers from all over his army to remain ball-dancing 
in Brussels, still less that he himself should have attended such 
a function, however beneficial his presence may have been to 
the moral of the fair Bruxelloises. At about 1 a.m., however, 
whilst enjoying the Duchess’s excellent ball-supper, Wellington 
received a message reporting the capture of Charleroi and the 
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appearance of French cavalry near Quatre Bras. The Duke 
thereupon ordered all officers to leave the ball quietly and rejoin 
their units—poor fellows, they found their baggage packed and 
gone, and many of them died next day in silk stockings and 
dancing-pumps—and sent the Prince of Orange off to rejoin 
his corps. He himself, however, decided to snatch a few 
hours’ sleep before starting what must inevitably be a long and 
exhausting day. 

The Prince of Orange arrived at Quatre Bras long after 
dawn, and found that Perponcher, the commander of the 
2nd Netherland Division, had reinforced the Nassauers with 
the whole of his command, and, in the course of making his 
disposition, had already been in action with the French 
vedettes. The Prince at once issued orders for the concentra- 
tion of the whole of the rest of his corps at Nivelles, and 
reported what he had done to Wellington. The latter there- 
upon gave further orders for the closing of his force east upon 
Nivelles, Quatre Bras, and Genappe, though he was still by 
no means certain that the French force upon his front was 
anything more than a screen. It is, indeed, extraordinary 
that he had not sent a cavalry reconnaissance towards Charleroi 
upon his first intimation of fighting in that quarter on 15th, 
or at any rate at crack of dawn on 16th. Such a reconnaissance, 
if made in any force, must have revealed to him the presence 
of Ney’s infantry behind Frasnes. 

We must now leave Wellington’s army for a while and return 
to Napoleon and Bliicher. The Emperor appears to have been 
visited by some pleasant dreams during the night, for he 
awoke with the firm impression that both armies of the Allies 
were retreating, and in divergent directions ; the Netherlanders, 
he understood, towards Nivelles, and the Prussians in some 
indefinite north-easterly direction, probably towards Liége. 
After what must have been a cheerful breakfast, he issued 
his directions for the day. Grouchy was to advance through 
Sombreffe to Gembloux, brushing aside any small force of 
Prussians that might attempt to hinder his march. Ney was 
to occupy Quatre Bras in force and push forward reconnais- 
sances to Nivelles and Brussels, supporting the latter with 
infantry as far as Genappe. The Emperor himself, with the 
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Reserve, would follow Grouchy as far as Sombreffe, and thence, 
if Gembloux proved to be clear of Prussians, turn north- 
westward to Quatre Bras and join Ney for the advance upon 
Brussels. Thus it appears that Napoleon was falling into the 
error not uncommon with successful commanders and, ignoring 
altogether the possible action of his opponents, was basing 
his plans upon golden dreams instead of upon well-considered 
information. 

We already know the trend of Wellington’s movements. 
Bliicher was to prove an even greater stumbling-block to the 
Emperor’s sleep-walking. Instead of flying homewards in panic 
before the shadow of the terrible eagles, the old Prussian was 
pushing westwards with all his might, eager for a fight. Biilow, 
indeed, was still dawdling about somewhere between Liége 
and Gembloux, but long before Grouchy was under arms Pirch 
and Thielmann had joined Ziethen in front of Ligny and by 
noon 80,000 Prussians, with more than 200 guns, were drawn 
up across the Frenchman’s path, ready for battle. Some time 
before this Bliicher had received a message from Wellington 
indicating that his First Corps was at Quatre Bras and that 
his Second Corps and Reserve would be at Braine-le-Comte 
and Genappe respectively by mid-day—information which was 
misleading and inaccurate. Wellington had arrived at Quatre 
Bras soon after nine, and after inspecting and approving the 
Prince of Orange’s dispositions, he rode on to Ligny to discuss 
the situation with Bliicher. He was not a little shocked by 
what he saw there, because, contrary to his own successful 
tactics in the Peninsula, the Prussian army was drawn up on 
the forward slope of a hill, fully exposed to the enemy’s 
artillery. However, beyond a mild comment upon the apparent 
unsoundness of this disposition, he could do nothing in the 
matter, and after promising Bliicher that, unless attacked 
himself, he would come to the Prussian’s aid, he rode back to 
Quatre Bras. ~ 

Napoleon had, of course, by this time discovered that Ligny, 16th 
Ziethen’s Corps was between him and Sombreffe, and that his 7™° '8!°- 
occupation of that place would require something more than 
@ route march. He therefore gave orders for an immediate 
attack, but two of his corps were not yet even under arms, 
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and before they had arrived within striking distance the 
Prussian force had swelled to the size we have already described. 
This necessitated a change in the Emperor’s plan, and he 
ordered Ney to march with all his force, or, failing that, to 
send d’Erlon’s Corps against Bliicher’s right flank at Ligny, 
whilst Grouchy attacked him in front with the corps of 
Vandamme, Gerard, and Lobau. For reasons that we shall 
discover later Ney failed him, but Grouchy laid on at 3 P.M. 
and for some two hours French and Prussians pummelled each 
other in a succession of bombardments, attacks, more bom- 
bardments, and counter-attacks, without any result being 
achieved. In spite of this apparent stalemate, however, the 
Prussians had suffered much more severely than their opponents, 
so that when at last Napoleon launched his reserve, the Guard, 
they were unable to continue their resistance, their centre 
broke, and soon the whole force was in full retreat. Owing 
largely to the faulty dispositions upon which Wellington had 
remarked, the Prussian losses were very high, amounting to 
over 6000, together with 20 guns. They had, however, fought 
very fiercely and had taken considerable toll of the French. 
Still, the Emperor had driven one-half of the allied army away 
from its fellow, even though he had failed to destroy it, and if 
it proved that Ney had played his part with equal success 
Napoleon felt that the first move in his strategic game might 
be considered accomplished. 

In the meantime, Wellington, who, it will be remembered, 
had left Bliicher just before Grouchy advanced, arrived at 
Quatre Bras to find that the Netherland outposts were already 
being driven in by Ney. Before proceeding with an account 
of the action which followed, it will be as well to give a short 
description of the ground over which it was fought. 

To an observer standing at the cross-roads from which the Quatre Bras, 
hamlet takes its name, and looking south, the first thing to ;or2 7""° 
strike the eye would be the Charleroi road itself, running broad ( ae 40, 
and straight over gently undulating ground covered, at the 
time of the battle, with high crops of wheat and rye. For a 
thousand yards the road runs fairly level, then drops to a brook, 
the Gemioncourt, which cuts it at right angles, rising again 
more sharply to a well-defined ridge behind which it disappears 
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from view. To the right of the road, and starting from the 
cross-roads themselves, a considerable wood, the Bois de 
Bossu, a mile and a half in length and averaging half a mile 
in width, runs away to the south-west, leaving an ever- 
widening space of open ground bhétween itself and the Charleroi 
road. The wood, which plays a considerable part in the story 
which follows, had at this time a thick undergrowth but was 
freely intersected with broad rides. Half a mile south of the 
Bois de Bossu, the two farms of Petit and Grand Pierrepont, 
lying in the valley of the Odomont stream, would be invisible 
to the observer at Quatre Bras, but, nearer at hand, just to 
the east of the Charleroi road, he would see the roofs of the 
farm of Gemioncourt, which stands on the lower slopes of the 
ridge, just beyond the stream named after it. Farther to the 
east, and in full view on the northern slopes of a second ridge, 
lie the farm and hamlet of Pireaumont, whilst beyond this 
latter the Bois de Hutte, crowning a third ridge, effectually 
blocks the view to the south-east. Turning to his left front 
our observer sees the high road to Namur, running through 
alternate shallow cutting and embankment as far as the point, 
a mile away, where it crosses the Gemioncourt stream. Just 
short of this, a small wood, the Bois des Cerises, runs off at 
right angles to the north-east, whilst opposite this point, and 
invisible from Quatre Bras, a considerable sheet of water, the 
Materne Pond, holds up the flow of the Gemioncourt stream 
before it passes under the high road. The latter, rising again 
through the hamlet of Thyle, and just missing the north-east 
corner of the Bois de Hutte, continues its arrow-straight course 
almost as far as the battlefield of Ligny. Finally, the observer, 
taking stock of his immediate surroundings, would find three 
angles of the cross-roads filled by a large farm and its attendant 
cottages. : 

The Prince of Orange had disposed his outposts from the 
Pierrepont farms along the ridge just south of the Gemion- 
court stream as far as the hamlet of Pireaumont. His main 
body was disposed along the seuthern face of the Bois de 
Bossu, in the farm of Gemioncourt and back along the high 
road as far as Quatre Bras. All told, his force numbered 
barely 7000 men. 
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Ney had been unconscionably slow in getting his corps in 
motion on the morning of 16th, partly, no doubt, because of 
his lack of staff, partly from contradictory orders which con- 
tinued to arrive from headquarters, and partly from the 
inexplicable lethargy which seemed to afflict all the French 
high commanders, including the Emperor himself, during this 
campaign. Some time after noon, however, he made his 
reconnaissances of the allied position, and shortly before two 
the divisions of Bachelu and Foy, of Reille’s Corps, supported 
by Piré’s cavalry, moved out to the attack from behind the Bois 
de Hutte. Lefebvre-Desnoéttes’ Light Cavalry of the Guard 
was held in reserve upon the high road, but of Kellermann’s 
Cavalry Corps only one brigade was present, whilst Reille’s 
Third Division, that of Prince Jerome, and the whole of 
d’Erlon’s Corps were still on the march south of Frasnes. 
Still, even without these, Ney had 16,000 men at hand; with 
them he had 35,000. 

Wellington, as we have said, arrived in time to see the 
Netherlandish outposts falling back with considerable alacrity 
before Reille’s advance, but a glance to the north brought 
him a much more cheering sight—a column of green and red- 
coated infantry swinging down the road from Mont St. Jean. 
This was Picton’s Division of the Reserve, followed by the 
Duke of Brunswick’s Corps, a total of some 12,000 men. Their 
arrival may reasonably be described as opportune, for the 
retirement of the Netherlandish outposts was quickly followed 
by that of the main body, some of whom fled down the high 
road towards Quatre Bras hotly pursued by Piré’s cavalry, 
whilst the remainder poured into the Bois de Bossu, whose 
kindly undergrowth sheltered hundreds of them for the rest 
of the day. 

The situation could hardly have been more desperate. 
Bachelu had already reached the Gemioncourt stream. Foy’s 
men were in the Bois de Bossu, Piré’s cavalry were nearly in 
Quatre Bras itself. There was no time for Picton to deploy 
and take up a defensive position. Wellington, therefore, 
ordered him to counter-attack. The two leading battalions 
at once doubled forward, the first, a battalion of Rifles, turning 
left-handed down the Namur road towards Pireaumont, the 
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second making straight for Gegioncourt. Neither reached its 
objective, but the Riflemen secured the Bois des Cerises, an 
admirable left flank for the position, and the movement 
checked the French long enough to enable Picton to align 
the rest of his troops along the cuttings and embankments of 
the Namurroad. At the same time that Picton’s two battalions 
advanced, Prince Bernard led his Nassauers in a dashing 
counter-attack against Foy’s men in the Bois de Bossu and 
succeeded in regaining an appreciable section of the wood. 
Thus in the space of barely half an hour a desperate situation 
was transformed into one of reasonable security by a piece 
of sheer bluff on the part of a commander whose reputation 
among the French was one of excessive caution. It must be 
remembered, of course, that the ground, though gently un- 
dulating and unhedged, was covered with breast-high crops, 
so that it was by no means easy to gauge the strength of any 
movement. Still, all credit to Wellington for taking advantage 
of that fact to conceal his bluff. 

The position, then, at about 3 P.M. was as follows. About 
one-third, the northern third, of the Bois de Bossu was held 
by a small force of Nassauers and such few of the Netherlanders 
as were not hiding down rabbit-holes or scaring the society 
ladies in Brussels twenty miles away. Between the wood and 
the Charleroi road lay the Brunswick Corps, and the Namur 
road, from Quatre Bras to the Bois des Cerises, was held by 
Picton’s Division, Pack’s Brigade being on the right and 
Kempt’s on the left. The allied force now nominally numbered 
20,000 men, though a third of them had already been killed 
or dispersed, and, Jerome’s Division having joined Reille, the 
forces were, on paper, equal. The French, however, had 80 
far suffered practically no loss. 

Ney was now ready for an attack in force, and soon after 
three the divisions of Bachelu on the right, Foy in the centre, 
and Jerome on the left, moved forward to the assault. Picton, 
instead of waiting for the assault, sent Kempt’s Brigade 
forward to meet it with the bayonet, and the latter, with some 
of Pack’s men who joined him, charging through the rye 
with great fury, drove Bachelu’s Division headlong across the 
Gemioncourt and even caused Foy to check his right in order 
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to save Bachelu. In the centre and left, however, the French 
met with immediate success. In the Bois de Bossu, Jerome 
steadily pushed back Prince Bernard’s little force till little 
more than the northern fringe was held. Between the wood 
and the Charleroi road he and Foy drove back the foremost 
Brunswick battalions, and though the Duke of Brunswick most 
gallantly led successive counter-attacks of cavalry and infantry 
he could make no headway and at last himself fell mortally 
wounded. The French cavalry, chasing the flying Bruns- 
wickers, soon found themselves under the fire of Picton’s men 
and came within an ace of capturing Wellington himself, who 
made his famous spectacular escape by leaping over the 
bayonets of the British infantry as they lay in the cutting, 

Picton and Prince Bernard seem, however, to have checked 
Foy and Jerome before they reached the Namur road, for the 
French infantry disappear at this point from the picture for 
nearly two hours, the fight resolving itself into a series of 
charges by the French cavalry against Picton’s infantry in 
squares—charges as futile as they were gallant, for the horse- 
men, floundering without impetus through the sea of corn, had 
no chance of breaking the British formations as long as the 
latter’s ammunition lasted. The French artillery, however, 
and hardly less their sharpshooters, played havoc with the 
British squares, so that, had Ney now been able to throw 
fresh infantry into the fight, Picton’s battalions, with their 
ranks terribly thinned and ammunition almost exhausted, 
could not possibly have held their ground. At this moment, 
however, Ney received a message from d’Erlon saying that he 
had received orders from the Emperor himself to come to the 
latter’s assistance against the Prussians, and that, in anticipa- 
tion of Ney’s confirmation, he was already on the march to 
Ligny. Ney, furious at being thus deprived of half his force 
without warning, sent immediate orders to d’Erlon to counter- 
march, and the latter, receiving them just as he was approaching 
the combat of Ligny at a moment when his intervention would 
almost inevitably have involved the destruction of the Prussian 
army, turned about and marched back towards Quatre Bras, 
reaching his commander some time after the last shot of the 
day had been fired. 

2A 
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None of this, however, was known to Wellington, who, 
waiting in momentary expectation of a heavy infantry attack, 
kept his eye turned anxiously down the road from Nivelles 
whence his own reinforcements should come. The first to 
arrive were two brigades of Alten’s 3rd Division, one of which, 
composed of Hanoverians, he sent to strengthen Picton’s left 
in the Bois des Cerises, whilst the other, Halkett’s, he placed 
in the angle between the Bois de Bossu and the cross-roads, 
with the object both of protecting Picton’s right and of rein- 
forcing the handful of Netherland and Brunswick troops still 
clinging to the edge of the wood. 

At this point Ney, beside himself with anger at the absence 
of d’Erlon, flung his only remaining cavalry brigade up the 
Brussels road in a last attempt to break the British line. It 
came within an ace of success, for, catching Halkett’s men 
deployed, it completely destroyed one battalion, and two 
others, catching the panic, fled headlong into the Bois de Bossu. 
One battalion, however, stood firm, and its steady volleys, 
crossing with those of Picton’s right battalion, played such 
havoc with the French cavalry that the latter broke and fled 
back down the high road up which a few minutes earlier they 
had so gloriously charged. At the same time, however, as this 
cavalry assault was breaking up Halkett’s Brigade, Jerome 
launched a fresh attack in the Bois de Bossu and quickly drove 
out the last remnants of its defenders. The French infantry, 
pouring out of the wood, were beginning to move round against 
Picton’s right rear, when out of the dust clouds raised by the 
refugees on the Nivelles road appeared the head of the Guards 
Division. 

The division, it will be remembered, was directed, in the 
orders issued by Wellington late on the evening of 15th, to 
move from Enghien to Braine-le-Comte, as part of the general 
‘closing up’ which was all that at that time he intended. 
The orders reached General Cooke at 1.30 a.m. on 16th, and 
the division marched at 4 a.mM., which, considering the inevit- 
able delay in issuing detailed march orders, and collecting a 
large body of troops, from their sleep, from scattered billets, 
was a creditable performance. The Ist Guards Brigade was in 
advance, headed by its own Light Companies, under Lord 
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Saltoun, who had held a similar command at Bayonne ; 
2nd Guards Brigade joined the column outside Enghien, coming 
from Marcq, a suburb of the town. The route led over the 
field of Steenkirk, where the First Regiment, more than a 
hundred years before, had fought one of its first and by no 
means least distinguished fights. But no doubt the minds of 
these Guardsmen were too much bent upon the immediate 
future, coloured as it was by the alarums and excursions of 
the last few weeks, to pay much heed to those far-off glories. 
Braine-le-Comte was reached at 9 a.M., and the column was 
halted as soon as it was clear of the town while its commander 
rode forward to reconnoitre. 

The Prince of Orange, it will be remembered, had issued 
orders from Quatre Bras early that morning for the concentra- 
tion of his divisions at Nivelles. These orders, for some 
reason which has not transpired, did not reach the Guards 
Division till late in the afternoon, but Cooke, smelling battle 
in the east, in default of orders decided to march in that 
direction on his own responsibility. It was a courageous, 
possibly a wrong, decision, which has been too lightly passed 
over without comment ; had it proved contrary to his superior’s 
intention, Cooke must have lost his command. However, the 
decision once taken, the troops were soon under way. The 
day being now well advanced, the heat had become oppressive, 
and the huge packs which they were at that time compelled 
to carry added greatly to the exhaustion of the young soldiers 
who formed the bulk of the division. Still, through the stifling 
mid-day hours, the men plodded on, though hunger and thirst 
by now were added to their sufferings. Shortly before three 
they came in sight of Nivelles, which had been given them as 
the goal of their efforts, but by this time the sound of heavy 
firing could be heard, and as it appeared to come from just 
beyond the town the men actually broke into a double in their 
anxiety to take their share in whatever was doing. Passing 
through the town the divisional artillery galloped forward to 
the head of the main body, in rear of the Light Companies. 
East of Nivelles the road was thick with dust and thronged 
with wounded and fugitive Netherlanders, carrying their tale 
of woe as fugitives will. 
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In spite of their fatigue, in spite of the heat and dust, the 
Guards, far from being discouraged by the sights and sounds 
which greeted them, pressed forward with still greater eager- 
ness towards the noise of the battle. They reached the scene, 
as we know, at the critical moment when Jerome’s men were 
emerging from the Bois de Bossu and gathering to envelop 
Picton’s right. Saltoun at once flung his Light Companies 
into the wood, driving Jerome’s men before him. As each 
company of the 2nd Bn. First Guards, which followed, came 
up, the Prince of Orange, who, in a state of excusable excite- 
ment, was now upon the spot, ordered it into the wood in rear 
of its fellows, thus giving the battalion commander no chance 
of manoeuvring his battalion as a unit; the 3rd Battalion, as 
it came up, met with similar treatment. But the men, though 
they had been on the march for thirteen hours, and had 
covered, in intense heat, twenty-six miles, pushed on into the 
thick wood and very soon the whole of the 1st Guards Brigade 
was swallowed up within its shade. 

Of what happened during the next hour there is no intelligible 
record, but we know that the First Guards entered the north- 
west corner of the Bois de Bossu at five o’clock and that at 
six they emerged at its south-eastern extremity, slightly more 
exhausted, considerably fewer in numbers, but triumphant. 
One can, however, with some degree of certainty, picture the 
scene. Jerome’s men, flushed with victory and expecting 
nothing more serious than the rounding up of a few scores or 
hundreds of Netherlanders, finding themselves suddenly faced 
by formed bodies of great red-coated men, their clothing and 
faces whitened with dust and streaked with sweat, their eyes 
deep-sunk with exhaustion but shining with eager fury, their 
muskets belching flame reflected from their gleaming bayonets. 
. . . One can imagine the check of astonishment, the stagger 
of dismay, and then back through the wood, dodging through 
the undergrowth, stopping to fire from behind a tree... 
small bodies of Frenchmen hastily rallying under some deter- 
mined leader, forming across a ride, trying their utmost to 
stay the lumbering onrush of those great red devils. . . . Allin 
vain, out into the open, back under the shelter of their guns. 

Reaching the edge of the wood, the Guards came under 
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heavy fire from the enemy’s artillery and reserve infantry, so 
that they were compelled to withdraw a short distance into 
shelter. As was only natural, both battalions, as well as the 
Light Companies, were inextricably intermingled, and as both 
commanding officers were wounded, the Brigadier, Maitland, 
took command of the whole, and after forming some sort of 
line, led them out into the open in a gallant attempt to reach 
the French guns. After two or three efforts to advance, the 
line halted, its right on the edge of the wood, its left nearly 
on the Charleroi road. A Brunswick battalion was moving 
out from the shelter of the wood to form on its left when a 
sudden charge of French cavalry compelled the Guards to fall 
back to the edge of the wood, whence their fire, combined 
with that of the Brunswickers, who had had time to form 
squares, quickly drove off the French horsemen. The French 
reserves were now thrown forward in an attempt to recover 
the wood, but could make no headway against the steady fire 
of the Guards, whilst the latter were equally unable to advance 
from the wood. But Ney’s great attack had been completely 
stopped by this counter-attack, and as soon as dusk fell he 
withdrew to Frasnes, the British putting out their outposts 
on the very line from which the French had driven their allies 
in the morning. 

Why the 2nd Guards Brigade was not thrown into the fight 
does not transpire. They were present on the southern edge 
of the Bois de Bossu, on the right of the Ist Guards Brigade, 
at the end of the day, but they took no part in Maitland’s 
efforts to dislodge the French reserves. Probably it was well 
that they did not, for, suffering no casualties, they were at 
full strength when their turn came a few miles farther north 
two days later. The two battalions of the First Guards 
suffered very severely, 2nd Bn. losing 285 officers and men 
and 3rd Bn. 262. These losses were hardly surpassed by any 
of Picton’s battalions, which had been on the field two hours 
longer—sure proof, if such be needed, of the fierceness of the 
Guardsmen’s fighting. The total losses of thé British were 
2300, of the Allies 4800, including a number of Netherlandish 
prisoners and deserters. Ney’s losses amounted to 4200. 

The successful issue of this battle was more than Wellington 
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had the right to expect. By his extreme slowness in concen- 
trating, the Duke was asking for defeat in detail, and he very 
nearly got it. He began the fight in a numerical inferiority 
of one to three—to say nothing of inferiority of quality ; his 
reinforcements arrived piecemeal and in a semi-exhausted con- 
dition ; only the marvellous endurance and unshakable courage 
of the British soldier saved him from a humiliating reverse. 
Even this endurance and this courage could not have saved him 
had not Ney been deprived, without his knowledge, of nearly 
half his force. The futile wanderings of d’Erlon’s Corps on 
16th June 1815 is one of the most tragic happenings in the 
history of war. Its presence, either at Ligny or at Quatre 
Bras, must have had a decisive effect on one or other, and might 
well have altered the whole destiny of Napoleon. As it was, 
it was in sight of both battles and took part in neither, so that 
one resulted in an indecisive victory, the other in an indecisive 
defeat. Napoleon, of course, must himself shoulder most of 
the blame, for, apart from his contradictory orders with their 
resultant confusion, he should never have attempted to fight 
two decisive battles on the same day. Ney could easily have 
held Wellington at Quatre Bras without d’Erlon, who could 
then have been free to help in the crushing of Bliicher. Bliicher 
crushed, Napoleon could have dealt with Wellington at his 
leisure. Still, even as it was, the day was not without its 
consolations for the Emperor. One of his enemies was in full 
retreat towards Wavre and the north-east; the other, with 
one-third of his force severely mauled, stood isolated at Quatre 
Bras in the presence of a superior foe. The ball was vet 
at Napoleon’s feet; the goal, now but half guarded, lay 
before him. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE HUNDRED DAYS: WATERLOO 


UNFORTUNATELY for himself, the evening of 16th and morning 
of 17th June found Napoleon in a state of unwonted torpor, 
which quickly communicated itself to his subordinates and 
had an instant effect upon the course of the campaign. The 
Prussians, finding themselves unpursued, soon recovered from 
the demoralisation that is the inevitable companion of defeat, 
and in a short time checked their retirement. The rear-guard 
actually passed the night, unmolested, at Sombreffe, whilst 
the bulk of the main body bivouacked a few miles farther 
north. During the night a momentous decision was reached 
as to the direction which the retirement should follow. In 
the course of the last cavalry charge at Ligny, the fiery old 
walrior, Bliicher, had become involved in the mélée, had been 
unhorsed, trampled on, and so badly bruised and shaken that 
he had to yield the command temporarily to his Chief of Staff, 
Gneisenau. The latter, a far more brilliant strategist but a 
less staunch comrade than his commander, was greatly inclined 
to abandon Wellington and retire upon Liége and the Prussian 
frontier, but fortunately Blticher, ill as he was, was yet able 
to impose his more loyal will, and at daybreak the army 
continued its march to Wavre, where, before nightfall, it was 
joined by Biilow, with the Fourth Corps, the whole Prussian 
army being thus concentrated at a point whence touch could 
easily be regained with the Allies. 

This was all to the good, but the performance was some- 
what marred by the fact that not one single word reached 
Wellington from his Prussian ally, if any were sent, either 
reporting the result of the battle or the direction of the retreat. 
What information he did obtain was by his own mounted 
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night of 16th indicating that the French were in occupation 
of the battlefield but the Prussians still on the Namur road, 
whilst a second, despatched at dawn, discovered the facts, 
both as to the defeat at Ligny and the retirement upon Wavre. 
The news was serious, as it indicated that the small allied 
force of 40,000 men at Quatre Bras was isolated within easy 
striking distance both of Ney and of Napoleon, whose com- 
bined forces outnumbered it by three to one. Wellington at 
once gave orders for a withdrawal to Mont St. Jean, whither 
he also summoned the remainder of his army, with one 
important exception of which we shall hear later, but with 
characteristic common sense he directed that breakfasts 
should be eaten before the march began. 

All this time there had been no sign of activity on the part 
of the French. Napoleon’s cavalry, which ought to have clung 
like leeches to the flanks of the retreating Prussians and given 
them no rest—as the Cossacks had done to the Grand Army 
in 1812—had broken contact as soon as they encountered 
Ziethen’s rear-guard at Sombreffe on the evening of 16th, and 
had actually allowed their prey to steal away at dawn and to 
disappear into the blue. When at last they did discover his 
departure, they pursued, not the Prussian army, but some 
bands of stragglers on the road to Namur and Liége, which 
they definitely reported as the Prussian line of retreat. This 
information, conforming as it did with his own imaginings, 
Napoleon at once believed, and he gave orders to Grouchy 
to take the corps of Vandamme and Gerard, one division of 
Lobau’s Corps, and four divisions of cavalry, a total of 33,000 
men, and to keep touch with the retreating Prussians, marching 
by way of Gembloux and Liége. He himself with the remainder 
would join Ney in an attack upon Wellington at Quatre Bras 
should the latter still be there or, as was more probable, follow 
his retreat to Brussels. 

In the meantime the British infantry, fortified with break- 
fast, had marched off at 10 a.m., and Wellington had disposed 
the cavalry and horse artillery so as to cover their retirement. 
The day was sultry and overcast, and as hour followed hour 
and still there was no sign of the French, Wellington began 
to wonder whether they also were retreating. At last, at two 
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o’clock, Napoleon’s cavalry were seen approaching from the 
direction of Ligny, and the Duke, judging that his infantry 
were by now well clear of any possibility of interference, gave 
the order to the cavalry to retire. Before limbering up, one 
battery of horse artillery opened fire upon the French horse 
and the first discharge brought down the rain in a deluge that 
instantly drenched every man to the skin and turned the 
heavy land into an impassable quagmire. Movement was only 
possible by the roads, a condition distinctly favourable to the 
retreating force, so that the Duke had little difficulty in bringing 
off his cavalry without serious loss and joining his main body 
on the ridge before Mont St. Jean. The infantry, as usual, 
was concealed behind the reverse slopes of the ridge, but the 
French cavalry, by tempting the British artillery to shoot at 
them, quickly revealed to Napoleon the fact that Wellington’s 
army was present in force. The rain had continued steadily 
throughout the afternoon, and with nightfall it seemed to 
increase in volume, causing intense discomfort to the troops 
of both armies. The bulk of the British infantry, however, 
including the Guards, who were on the Nivelles road west of 
Hougoumont, had reached their positions before the rain began, 
so that they had been able to gather a certain amount of dry 
wood and to erect their extempore bivouacs upon dry soil, 
but the French had no such advantage, and, being unable to 
light fires, and as usual, ill-supplied with food, suffered intensely 
from exposure and hunger throughout the night. ° 

Shortly before dusk, Wellington directed the Guards Division 
to secure the Chateau of Hougoumont,! which lay just to the 
east of the Nivelles road, a mile and a half south of Mont St. 
Jean. The four Light Companies, which were detailed by 
General Cooke for this task, were only just in time to occupy 
the chateau, as Napoleon, whose quick eye had at once noted 
the importance of the place, had also despatched troops to 
secure it. The Guards, however, arrived first, and on the 
morrow 8000 Frenchmen were to fall in vain attempts to 
dislodge them. 

As the map shows, the Chateau of Hougoumont stands in the 


1 The correct name is the Chateau du Goumont, but the inevitable corruption 
applied by the British soldier has become too historical to be ignored. 
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north-west corner of a rectangular enclosure, about five hundred 
yards square. To the east of the chateau lies the walled 
garden, beyond which is the orchard, enclosed by a fence. 
South of the garden lies (or rather lay, for it has since dis- 
appeared) a coppice, and south of the orchard an open park, 
the whole being enclosed by a hedge. The buildings them- 
selves consist of a dwelling-house, a chapel—in the courtyard— 
and considerable farm buildings, including one particularly 
large barn. A short, double-hedged lane connected the chateau 
with the Nivelles road. The Light Companies of the 2nd 
Guards Brigade occupied the buildings and the hedge and 
lane to the west of it, those of the lst Guards Brigade the 
orchard. During the night the latter, who were still com- 
manded by Lord Saltoun, drove the French picquets from the 
coppice and occupied that as well, but before dawn they were 
relieved by a Nassau battalion and a company of Hanoverians, 
and rejoined their brigade. The troops in the buildings at 
once set to work to put the place into a state of defence. 
The walls, not only of the buildings but of the garden, were 
loopholed and platforms built so as to admit of a double tier 
of fire. The gates, also, were heavily barricaded, with the 
exception of one in the rear which was left to allow of the 
entrance of reinforcements of men and ammunition. When 
day broke, Hougoumont was ready. 

The rising sun found the allied army already under arma, 
the cavalrymen grooming their horses, the artillerymen and 
foot-soldiers cleaning their guns and muskets, whilst the cooks 
of all arms prepared with carefully guarded hoards of dry 
wood the breakfast without which a man is only half a soldier. 
Wellington’s plan was already made. He had, indeed, chosen 
this position weeks ago for a defensive battle, but had refrained 
from entrenching it in order to keep his intentions secret. 
The chosen position was some three miles in length, running 
along the Mont St. Jean ridge from a point just west of the 
Nivelles road, across the Charleroi road, to a spur running 
south to the hamlet of Smohain. The front line was roughly 
defined by the cross-road from Braine |’Alleud to Wavre, 
which ran in some places along the crest of the ridge and in 
others just behind it. This cross-road was in many places 
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sunk to a depth varying from three to six feet, particularly 
west of the Charleroi road, whilst east of it it was bordered by 
a thick hedge through which, by the direction of Wellington, 
gaps were now cut to admit of the passage of cavalry and guns. 
Southwards the ground fell appreciably, but not steeply, for 
about half a mile to a valley some sixty feet lower than the 
crest—a slope of about one in forty-five, after which it rose 
again with a like slope to a similar ridge, called after the inn 
on its crest, La Belle Alliance. The reverse slope of the Mont 
St. Jean ridge was more gentle and was admirably suited for 
the concealment and rapid inter-communication of troops in 
rear of the front line. In front of the position lay three 
bastions, destined by Wellington to break up the enemy’s 
assaults; on the right, the Chateau of Hougoumont, in the 
centre the farm of La Haie Sainte, on the left the twin farms 
of Papelotte and La Haie. The ground generally was free of 
hedges but was covered with rich crops of rye and wheat; 
the slopes were nowhere a serious obstacle to any of the three 
arms. 

Wellington, who had abandoned his corps formation, in order, 
jt is supposed, to be rid of the Prince of Orange, disposed his 
army as follows: West of the Nivelles road, Mitchell’s Brigade 
of Colville’s Division ; east of it, on the ridge above Hougou- 
mont, the Guards Division ; to their left, up to and including 
the Charleroi road, Alten’s 3rd Division; east of that road, 
Picton’s 5th Division with Bijlandt’s Netherlandish and Best’s 
Hanoverian brigades; on the extreme left, the light cavalry 
brigades of Vivian and Vandeleur. In reserve, on the right, 
stood Clinton’s 2nd Division and the Brunswick contingent ; 
in the centre Kruse’s Nassau Brigade, the heavy cavalry 
brigades of Somerset and Ponsonby, and three Netherland 
cavalry brigades. The three bastions were held, Hougoumont 
by the Light Companies of the Guard, La Haie Sainte by 
Baring’s battalion of the King’s German Legion from Alten’s 
Division, Papelotte and La Haie by Prince Bernard’s Nassau 
Brigade which had done such useful work at Quatre Bras. 
So much for the troops on the position proper, but there are 
others yet to be accounted for. For reasons not easy now to 
appreciate, Wellington was convinced that Napoleon would 
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hesitate to attack him in position but would attempt to march 
round his right flank. He therefore not only placed Chassé’s 
Netherlandish Division at Braine |’Alleud, a local precaution 
which needs no explanation, but actually left 14,000 men 
(Colville’s Division—less one brigade—and a Netherlandish 
Division) at Hal, ten miles away on his right flank, where they 
were no use to him if the battle were fought at Mont St. 
Jean, and would be cut to pieces if Napoleon really did march 
that way. Without this force at Hal, Wellington’s army 
amounted to 64,000 men, of whom 20,000 were British, 12,000 
Netherlanders, 6000 of the King’s German Legion, 15,000 
Hanoverians, 6000 Nassauers, and 5000 Brunswickers, together 
with 150 guns. 

With this force Wellington awaited the attack of 70,000 
French with 250 guns. The numerical difference was suff- 
ciently serious, especially in artillery and cavalry, in which 
latter arm the French had an advantage of two to one. But 
it was in the quality of the troops that the real difference lay. 
Napoleon’s 70,000 were nearly all veterans; in Wellington’s 
army a fifth—the Netherlanders—was of most doubtful 
loyalty, whilst of the remainder but 10,000, the King’s German 
Legion and a few British battalions, were other than raw 
troops. Wellington, however, took his stand on the definite 
promise, received in writing during the small hours of 18th June, 
that Bliicher would come to his aid with at least two army 
corps. It was no fault of Bliicher’s that these corps were 
not on the field of Waterloo before Napoleon attacked. He 
directed them to march at dawn, and the distance was but 
ten miles. The fault lies with Gneisenau, who not only chose 
for the purpose the two corps (Biilow’s and Pirch’s) farthest 
away from Mont St. Jean, but so arranged the details of their 
march that they blocked one another in the narrow streets of 
Wavre, with the result that it was mid-day before Biilow was 
clear of that town, and two o’clock before Pirch was. The two 
other corps were to remain in the neighbourhood of Wavre 
to watch the movements of Grouchy, who was known to have 
passed the night at Gembloux. As a result of this delay, 
though Blicher urged his men by voice and example to strain 
every nerve to keep tryst with Wellington, the latter was 
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destined to cast many fruitless glances to the east before the 
promised help arrived. 

Napoleon, who had passed much of the night in the outpost 
line listening anxiously for signs of Wellington’s retirement, 
which was all he feared, felt quite confident, when morning 
broke and the armies were still face to face, that he would 
have no difficulty in destroying the allied force before him 
whilst Grouchy kept Bliicher out of mischief. Those of his 
generals who had met Wellington in the Peninsula—Soult, 
Reille, and others—warned the Emperor not to make a frontal 
attack against British troops in a defensive position, but 
Napoleon, who never yet had met either the Duke or his men 
in battle, paid no heed to them. His plan was simple and, in 
itself, if the assumptions upon which it was based had been 
correct or even justifiable, excellent. The corps of d’Erlon 
and Reille, advancing on each side of the Charleroi road, were 
to break through the allied centre and, seizing Mont St. Jean 
and Waterloo, cut off the line of retreat to Brussels; the 
corps of Lobau and the Imperial Guard were to be held in 
reserve behind La Belle Alliance to deal any final blow that 
might be needed and to exploit success. Grouchy, at this 
time, was merely told to follow Bliicher to Wavre. The possi- 
bility of the Prussian marching to the aid of his ally was 
simply ignored. 

The rain had stopped at about 8 a.m. (there were a few 
showers during the hours that followed), but the ground was 
so saturated that the Emperor decided to wait till midday 
before attacking, in order to give time for it to dry sufficiently 
to allow of the free movement of troops and, particularly, of 
guns. Apart from this, his troops had become so scattered 
during the night, some in search of shelter, others of food, 
many of plunder, that no division was ready to move at all 
before 9 a.m. From that hour till nearly eleven the French 
army elaborately manceuvred itself into position on the crest, 
and finally the Emperor inspected his array amid tumultuous 
storms of cheering, the spectacle affording mild amusement 
to the young English recruits into whose hearts it was intended 
to strike dismay. As the ground was still not dry enough for 
the main attack, Napoleon decided to carry out demonstrations 
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on each flank in the hope of inducing Wellington to weaken 
his centre. The Emperor therefore directed Reille to seize 
Hougoumont and d’Erlon to throw a cavalry division against 
Papelotte and La Haie, the capture of these ‘ bastions’ 
having the particular attraction of protecting the flanks of 
the main attack. The order was fatal. The unsuccessful 
cavalry attack upon Papelotte and La Haie had little effect 
upon the course of the battle, but Reille’s ‘diversion’ was 
destined to absorb nearly the whole of his corps, very few of 
his 13,000 men being ever available to take part in the main 
struggle. 

At 11 a.m. Reille sent forward one of Prince Jerome’s brigades 
to occupy Hougoumont ; five minutes later the first shot was 
fired from a British battery on the crest above the chateau, 
against which for the next eight hours battalion after battalion 
of gallant Frenchmen were to fling themselves in splendid but 
vain endeavour. Jerome’s skirmishers at first were checked 
by the fire of the British artillery, but the arrival of supports 
soon carried them into the coppice, from which, after a short 
but gallant struggle, they succeeded in driving the Nassauers 
and Hanoverians. As soon as Jerome’s attack was seen to be 
developing, Maitland had sent Saltoun with the Light Com- 
panies of the First Guards back to help in the defence, and 
these arrived in time to join their comrades of the Coldstream 
and Third Guards in a vigorous counter-attack which re- 
covered the greater part of the coppice. Nothing daunted, 
Jerome sent forward a fresh brigade, which quickly drove the 
Light Companies back through the coppice. Thinking that 
their task was as good as done they burst triumphantly out 
into the open, only to be met by a withering fire from the 
loopholed wall of the garden, which killed a large number of 
men and drove the remainder back into the shelter of the 
trees. The British artillery at the same time broke up the 
French supports and threw the whole brigade into consider- 
able confusion. Jerome now called upon Foy for help, and 
the Light Companies, borne down by overwhelming numbers 
but resisting fiercely all the time, were slowly driven back, 
the First Guards to the rear hedge of the orchard, the Cold- 
stream and Third Guards into the buildings themselves. 
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The French were now swarming all round the buildings, 
and a small party actually burst open the rear gateway and 
forced its way into the courtyard. Here they were attacked 
by four officers of the Coldstream, who killed every one of the 
Frenchmen and closed the gate. Again, however, the gate 
was forced, and this time the defenders were driven from the 
courtyard, but their comrades in the buildings opened such a 
furious fire upon the invaders that the latter were forced to 
evacuate the courtyard, leaving many dead and wounded 
behind them. The gate was reclosed and never again yielded. 
About this time, two companies of the Coldstream Guards, 
sent forward by Byng from the main body, cleared the northern 
side of the chateau and entered the building, whilst two 
companies of the Third Guards, moving down the eastern hedge 
of the orchard, drove back Foy’s men who were advancing up 
it from the opposite direction, and Saltoun, counter-attacking 
with the Light Companies of the First Guards, cleared the 
orchard itself and reoccupied its southern hedge. 

It was now well past mid-day and the Emperor was becoming 
impatient to start his main attack. He was already contem- 
plating sending d’Erlon forward alone, when a Prussian 
prisoner was brought in who revealed the near approach of 
Biilow’s Corps on his right flank. Napoleon at once sent an 
urgent summons to Grouchy to come to his‘aid, but it was 
too late—Grouchy only got the message, twenty miles away, 
at five o’clock. As an immediate measure of protection, 
Napoleon despatched two cavalry divisions to watch, and if 
possible hinder, Bliicher’s approach, whilst Lobau’s Corps was 
moved to the right flank to support them. 

There was now clearly no time to be lost, and as Reille was 
still involved in his fruitless attacks upon Hougoumont, the 
Emperor ordered d’Erlon to advance alone to break the allied 
centre which, for half an hour, had been subjected to an 
intense bombardment from a great battery of eighty guns in 
front of La Belle Alliance. D’Erlon advanced in echelon of 
divisions from the left, each division being in mass, on a narrow 
front of about two hundred yards, twenty-four ranks deep—a 
formation which forbade any possibility of deployment. Quiot, 
on the left, overlapped the Charleroi road so as to include 
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La Haie Sainte in his attack. On his right were the divisions 
of Donzelot, Marcognet, and Durutte, the latter’s line of 
advance being so directed as to include Papelotte. The whole 
mass numbered 16,000 infantry, with clouds of horsemen on 
its flanks. , , 

Wellington had not withdrawn a single man from his centre 
to meet Reille’s attack upon Hougoumont, being absolutely 
confident of the ability of his Guards to hold what they had 
been told to hold, but none the less the line against which 
d’Erlon was advancing was perilously thin. The first point 
to be struck by the oncoming tide was, of course, La Haie 
Sainte, but though the defenders were driven from the orchard 
into the buildings, the farm itself stood unshaken as a rock 
against which wave upon wave of Frenchmen broke in fruit- 
less efforts to engulf it. In the main line of defence on the 
ridge, Picton’s British troops were disposed in rear of the 
crest, but Bijlandt’s Netherlandish brigade, owing probably to 
their commander’s ignorance of Wellington’s methods, was 
drawn up in full view on the forward slope and had been 
exposed to the full fury of the French cannonade. This was 
an ordeal which might have shaken the stoutest troops, and it 
is small wonder that the Netherlanders, who felt no enthusiasm 
for the cause for which they were fighting, should have quailed 
before the second trial of an infantry attack; not waiting for 
d’Erlon’s men to come within shot, they broke and fled back 
towards Mont St. Jean, leaving a dangerous gap in the middle 
of Picton’sline. The latter’s right brigade, Kempt’s, advancing 
in line from behind the shelter of the ridge, had no difficulty 
in checking Quiot, the force of whose attack had been broken 
by La Haie Sainte, but Donzelot and Marcognet, merged now 
into one great mass, were opposed by nothing more than Pack’s 
weak brigade of barely 1500 men. Emptying their muskets 
into the unwieldy masses of the French, Pack’s men gallantly 
strove with bayonet and bullet to hold their ground, but they 
were hopelessly outnumbered and were beginning to give way 
when the thunder of hoofs on their right announced that help 
was at hand. 

It will be remembered that in rear of the allied centre 
Wellington had stationed the two heavy cavalry brigades of 
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Somerset and Ponsonby, the former being composed of the 
three regiments of Household Cavalry, the latter of the Royals, 
Greys, and Inniskillings—English, Scots, and Irish regiments— 
from which it took its name of the ‘ Union Brigade.’ Lord 
Uxbridge, commander of the allied cavalry, seeing the perilous 
situation on Picton’s front, at once launched these two brigades 
against the French masses, hoping thereby to check their 
advance long enough to give Wellington time to bring up more 
infantry. The Household Cavalry, starting from the west side 
of the Charleroi road, struck first the French brigade of light 
cavalry that was protecting d’Erlon’s left flank, and sweeping 
them aside like chaff, burst full into the midst of Quiot’s men 
who, already disordered by the treatment they had received 
from Kempt, broke at once into flight and rushed helter-skelter 
down the slope, with the great Life Guardsmen hacking and 
thrusting in their midst. The Union Brigade, farther to the 
left, chose a far more formidable target, no less a one than 
the massed divisions of Donzelot and Marcognet, advancing in 
triumph over the crest of the ridge. The complete surprise of 
the attack, however—the utter audacity of it, 1000 horsemen 
charging 8000 unshaken infantry—seemed to paralyse the 
French, so that they stood like a herd of frightened sheep, 
waiting for the blow to fall. With the concentrated force of a 
battering-ram, the heavy brigade struck the mass ; it staggered, 
swayed for a moment, and then burst into a thousand frag- 
ments, little groups of men standing in places in a vain endeavour 
to hold their ground while the remainder streamed back into 
the valley and up on to the ridge beyond. 

The British cavalry, completely demoralised by their success, 
could not be stopped but galloped wildly on among the fugi- 
tives, up into the jaws of Napoleon’s whole army. The Union 
Brigade actually galloped through the great battery in front 
of La Belle Alliance, but in their turn were charged by two 
regiments of French lancers and nearly cut to pieces. The 
Household Cavalry, meeting at last with formed infantry and 
cavalry, were also driven back with great loss, and the two 
brigades, with men and horses both so completely exhausted 
as to be hardly able to move, staggered back down the hill, 
being saved from complete destruction only by the Blues, who 
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had preserved some semblance of order; and by the light 
cavalry of Vandeleur, who, having met with scarcely less 
remarkable success against Durutte, driving him from Papelotte 
back on to the southern ridge, now came in the nick of time 
to the rescue of their comrades. The heavy brigades had in 
a few short minutes lost nearly half their strength, but they 
had completely broken Napoleon’s strongest corps, which, 
apart from its killed and wounded, left 2000 prisoners in the 
hands of the Allies. One of the most remarkable successes 
ever achieved by cavalry, it was, with one exception, the most 
notable feature of this battle of great deeds. 

While d’Erlon’s men were marching majestically against the 
heart of the allied position, while they fled headlong before the 
thundering hoofs of Somerset’s and Ponsonby’s great horses, 
while these in their turn reeled back, broken and exhausted, 
from the ridge of La Belle Alliance, away on the flank of the 
battle the roar of musketry never ceased. The men of Jerome’s, 
Foy’s, and Bachelu’s Divisions flung themselves in never- 
ceasing attacks upon the little cluster of red buildings and 
green apple groves where a few hundred Guardsmen, blackened 
and parched, bleeding and exhausted but unflinching, held 
the position that they had been told the enemy must never 
get. During the afternoon a battery of howitzers, throwing 
shells into Hougoumont at close range, set fire to the buildings. 
Many of the wounded, British and French alike, trapped in 
the blazing barn, were burnt to death, but the survivors, 
clinging still to the blackened shell, poured merciless fire into 
the swarming blue-coats outside. —Two companies of the Third 
Guards, carrying fresh supplies of ammunition, were flung into 
the farm, and two more relieved the remnants of the Light 
Companies of the First Guards in the orchard, Saltoun’s men, 
scarce one of whom was untouched, rejoining their brigade on 
the ridge above. 

After a second fruitless attack by Quiot and Donzelot upon 
La Haie Sainte, Napoleon directed a heavy artillery fire upon 
the allied right and centre. So severe was the bombardment 
that to reduce his losses Wellington withdrew Alten’s Division 
behind the ridge, though on its right Maitland’s Brigade, 3rd 
Bn. First Guards in quarter column on the left, and Ist Bn. 
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First Guards in similar formation to its right rear, in order 
not to lose touch with Hougoumont, remained on the crest, 
exposed to the full fury of the artillery fire. The whole of 
Byng’s 2nd Guards Brigade, with the exception of two com- 
panies guarding the colours, was now either in the buildings 
and orchards of Hougoumont or else in close support. 
Ney—who is said to have led every attack during the day 
and, having five horses shot under him, yet survived unscathed 
to meet his death from a French firing-party a few weeks later— 
seeing Alten’s men withdrawing, jumped to the conclusion that 
the enemy was in flight and at once led Milhaud’s cavalry 
corps of 5000 sabres forward in pursuit. The great body of 
horsemen, practically in mass on a front of half a mile, moved 
slowly across the fare on the west of the Charleroi road, 
forcing its way through the high corn, and churning the ground 
into @ slough of,mud as it passed. Up the slope of the ridge 
the pace became even slower, and the fire of the allied artillery 
began to take effect. By this time the allied infantry were 
formed in squares, the latter being placed checkerwise so as 
to bring crossing fire to bear in support of each other. The 
guns were still forward on the crest and the gunners were 
ordered to serve them to the last moment and then run back 
for shelter to the squares, taking with them a wheel from each 
gun so as to prevent its being removed by the enemy. Some of 
the gunners, especially the foreigners, found this too high an 
ordeal, but a considerable weight of metal was still poured 
into the advancing cavalry, who began to lose heavily. Even 
when the artillery fire had ceased they were little better off, 
for they came then under the musketry fire of the squares. 
At first an attempt was made to charge in mass, but this was 
at once stopped by the British volleys which, mowing down 
the leading ranks of horsemen, raised an effective barrier to 
the progress of the men behind. Little parties of cuirassiers 
continued to make isolated attacks upon the squares, but these 
invariably ended in death and failure. Very soon the attack 
resolved itself into a crowd of horsemen wandering aimlessly 
about among the squares, discharging pistols at the stolid 
red-coats, cursing, gesticulating, and occasionally charging—all 
equally futile manceuvres—while all the time a steady toll of 
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life was taken by the deadly muskets of the British, until 
Uxbridge, counter-attacking with some German and Nether- 
landish cavalry, drove the cuirassiers back down the slope. 
At the bottom Ney rallied them and led them back among 
the squares, only to meet a similar fate, their retreat each 
time being harassed by the fire of the British guns which were 
immediately re-manned as soon as the ebbing tide of cavalry 
left them high and dry. 

Napoleon, realising what was happening, should have broken 
off this mad attack by cavalry upon formed and unshaken 
infantry, but instead he sent forward Kellermann’s Corps to 
reinforce it, with the result that nearly 10,000 cavalry, strug- 
gling through ground which was now a deep sea of mud en- 
cumbered with the bodies of hundreds of fallen men and 
horses, cooped up in @ space so small that no manoeuvring 
was possible, continued the futile and ghastly death-ride among 
the squares. Recoiling again and again from the slaughter, 
they were continually led forward again by the indomitable 
Ney until no fewer than five separate attacks had been made 
and beaten off. During his last attack Ney brought forward 
a number of horse batteries and some battalions of infantry, 
and these, plying the squares with bullet, round-shot, and 
grape, in preparation for the cavalry charge, wrought great 
havoc in the close ranks of the squares. The 3rd Bn. First 
Guards in particular, being, as we have seen, on the forward 
slope in advance of the sunken road, suffered great loss, but 
the men, being in this case veterans of the Peninsula, stood 
unshaken, merely closing up the gaps as they were made by 
reducing the size of the square, and presenting an unflinching 
wall of steel and fire to the attacks of the French horsemen. 

By this time Wellington had ceased to feel anxious about 
his right, so that he was able to bring Chassé from Braine 
l’Alleud to relieve Clinton’s Division, which thus was released 
to strengthen the right centre of the line, Adam’s (British) 
Brigade coming in on the right of Maitland to take the place 
of the 2nd Guards Brigade, now wholly committed to the 
defence of Hougoumont. In the meantime the Prussians had 
begun to make their presence felt. At about 4.30 p.m. Bliicher 
had sent forward Biilow’s two leading divisions against Planche- 
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noit, and though these were driven back with loss by Lobau, 
the roar of artillery and musketry fire coming from this quarter 
brought a most cheering message to the hard-pressed Allies 
and had a correspondingly depressing effect upon the French. 
The corps of Pirch and Ziethen were now at hand, and though 
Thielmann wrote urgently that Grouchy was attacking him at 
Wavre, Bliicher, realising that the crisis of the campaign lay 
before him, sent forward two more of Biilow’s Divisions, which 
this time succeeded in driving Lobau from Planchenoit. 
Napoleon thereupon despatched his Young Guard Division to 
dislodge them, and at the same time, realising that no time 
was to be lost, ordered Ney to capture La Haie Sainte, Papelotte, 
and La Haie at all costs. Each one of these attacks was 
successful. The Young Guard swept Biilow’s men out of 
Planchenoit, Durutte occupied Papelotte and La Haie, and 
Donzelot, finding Baring and his German Legionaries short of 
ammunition, compelled him to evacuate La Haie Sainte. The 
key of the allied centre was in the enemy’s hands. 

It was a critical moment for the Allies. Had even a part 
of Reille’s Corps been available to hurl against Wellington’s 
centre it must almost inevitably have broken. But Hougou- 
mont had done its work. Ney appealed frantically for fresh 
battalions, but Reille had none left to send him. Neverthe- 
less the fall of La Haie Sainte was a most serious matter. 
From the shelter of its walls the French could bring a deadly 
fire to bear upon the allied line and particularly upon the 
gunners. Swarms of skirmishers, creeping along under the 
crest of the ridge, poured such a destructive fire into the squares 
of Maitland’s and Adam’s Brigades that the former ordered 
3rd Bn. First Guards to advance and drive them away. Unable, 
owing to the presence of the enemy’s cavalry, to deploy, 
this battalion moved forward still in square, merely forming 
its side faces into column of sections. A few volleys drove 
away the skirmishers, but the movement attracted the atten- 
tion of the French artillery, which opened a heavy fire upon 
the square and ploughed long furrows through its ranks, while 
their cavalry hovered about in readiness to charge at the 
first sign of disintegration. The First Guards, however, main- 
tained their formation with the utmost steadiness and, having 
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fulfilled their mission, retired slowly, still in square, to their 
position on the crest. 

The crisis of the battle was now at hand. Reille launched 
a final grand attack against Hougoumont, every available man 
of his three divisions being thrown into the assault. But the 
Coldstream in the buildings and the lane, and the Third Guards 
in the orchard, met them with an unflinching front and drove 
back every attack, the Third Guards actually recovering some 
of the ground that had been lost. Away on the other flank, 
Ziethen was in touch with the allied Jeft, whilst Bliicher had 
again won Planchenoit and been driven from it by two battalions 
of the Old Guard. But the allied centre was crumbling under 
the destructive fire from La Haie Sainte; the endurance of 
the young soldiers was wearing out. Now or never was the 
time for the Emperor’s trump card, the Imperial Guard. 

The last phase of the battle has always been the subject of 
great controversy. The composition of the Guard, the number 
of battalions employed in the attack, their formation, the 
manner of their defeat, are all matters of uncertainty and 
dispute. We will not here enter into the controversy, but will, 
as we have done before, merely give the story as it appears 
to the writer. The Imperial Guard was subdivided into the 
Old, the Middle, and the Young Guard, composed respectively 
of men with a minimum of twelve, eight, and four years’ 
service. The infantry, consisting of grenadier, chasseur, and 
tirailleur regiments, each having two battalions, numbered 
some 13,000, the cavalry 4000, and the artillery 3000. That 
the whole of the infantry was not available for the final attack 
was due entirely to the efforts of Bliicher, for all four regi- 
ments of the Young Guard and one regiment of the Old had 
become absorbed in the defence of Planchenoit. In addition, 
s0 dangerous was the threat against his rnght flank that 
Napoleon had to keep one regiment of the Old Guard under 
his hand as a last reserve. This left the whole of the Middle 
Guard and two regiments of the Old at the disposal of Ney 
for the final effort. 

The attack was preluded by an intense bombardment of 
the allied centre and right lasting more than half an hour, 
and at about 7 p.m. Napoleon led his six regiments in person 
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down into the valley, where he handed them over to Ney. 
The latter, leaving one regiment in reserve at the foot of the 
slope, led the remaining five forward in echelon of regiments 
in quarter column, from the right, the Guard artillery moving 
in the gaps between the regiments. Breasting the slope Ney 
found his line of advance impeded by a crowd of d’Erlon’s 
men about La Haie Sainte, and so turned half left toward the 
Allied right centre. This change of direction, together with 
the general confusion of the battle, had the effect of disarranging 
the formation of the regiments so that they gradually became 
absorbed into two great columns, the larger, on the right, 
being composed of one regiment of grenadiers and two of 
chasseurs, the smaller, on its left rear, of two regiments of 
chasseurs. Thus, headed by Ney and accompanied by its 
own artillery, the two great columns of veteran troops, the 
flower of Napoleon’s army, swung on up the slope, the fore- 
most making direct for Maitland’s Brigade of the First 
Guards. 

As soon as the artillery bombardment had begun Wellington 
ordered his infantry to lie down in the sunken road on the 
crest in order to obtain some degree of cover. The battalions 
were, by his order, disposed in four ranks, a compromise 
between line and square, the object being to obtain a maximum 
of fire effect against an infantry attack with sufficient weight 
to oppose a cavalry charge. As the French columns approached 
the crest they could see no enemy before them, but when 
within thirty yards of the sunken road a voice rang out above 
the din of battle, ‘Stand up, Guards!’ and out of.the very 
ground before them rose a solid wall of scarlet tipped with 
steel.. The leading French column had a front, perhaps, of 
a hundred file, with a depth of some thirty ranks. Maitland’s 
Brigade, though reduced to half its original strength, still 
numbered a thousand men, so that, even four deep, the line 
of British Guards far overlapped the front of the French 
column. For an instant the column checked, then from its 
front rank burst a rattle of musketry. But from the line 
before them came a tearing crash that swept away the front 
and sides of the dense mass of Frenchmen. Again and again 
the volleys rolled down the line with fearful effect. So close 
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were the enemy that the front files of the Guards were firing 
from the hip, whilst the rear ranks loaded and passed forward 
fresh muskets as fast as their comrades could fire. 

_ In vain the French tried to deploy; the manceuvre was 
impossible in the face of such a fire. The Guard artillery, 
firing at point-blank range into Maitland’s men, tore great 
holes in their ranks but could not stop their fire. Gradually 
the great column began to crumble till, at a word from Welling- 
ton, Maitland gave the order to charge, and the First Guards, 
dashing forward with the bayonet, swept their redoubtable 
adversaries headlong down the slope. For a short distance 
the First Guards pursued the flying Frenchmen, but finding 
the second column of chasseurs on his right, Maitland halted 
his men and ordered the right battalion to throw back its 
flank. The order was misunderstood, and the brigade ran 
back in some confusion to the crest, where it at once re-formed 
and prepared to receive the second column. But its fire was 
hardly needed now. Adam’s right battalion, the 52nd Foot, 
fresh and full of strength, swung round against the left 
flank of the second column, and, raking it with a furious fire. 
charged and drove it along the ridge towards the Charleroi 
road. 

The defeat of the Guard had an instantaneous effect upon 
the whole French army. ‘ La Garde recule!’ D’Erlon’s men 
had advanced from La Haie Sainte in conformity with Ney’s 
attack and had established a dangerous footing in Alten’s 
line. But now they wavered, and Wellington, seizing the 
psychological moment with the eye of a great commander, 
ordered the whole allied line to advance. With a roar of 
cheering, caught up right along the line, the exhausted men, 
whose endurance had been strained to breaking-point by the 
long hours of cannonade and musketry fire, now leapt forward 
to get at their enemy’s throat. Ziethen, sweeping past 
Papelotte and La Haie, found Durutte’s men already in 
flight; Bliicher, leading a fresh assault upon Planchenoit, 
met with no resistance ; Vivian’s and Vandeleur’s light cavalry 
galloped and sabred where they would. For now the cry had 
changed, and across the field of battle came the wail of agonv 
that, throughout the annals of French arms, has carried the 
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breath of tragedy and defeat. ‘Nous sommes trahis; sauve 
qui peut.’ 

On the ridge before La Belle Alliance two squares of the 
Old Guard attempted to stem the tide, but they were swept 
aside. The Emperor, dazed and weeping, was hurried off the 
field in a group of generals. His army had ceased to exist. 
The Prussians took up the pursuit and carried it with relent- 
less fury, throughout the night, nearly to the Sambre. The 
British bivouacked upon the field of battle. 

The losses of the French were never known; no organisa- 
tion remained that could record them. But they were truly 
terrible, and the whole of the French guns remained in the 
hands of the victors. The price of victory was scarcely less 
severe: Bliicher lost 7000, Wellington 15,000, of which the 
British share was 6500. The detailed losses of the Guards 
were as follows :— 


2nd Bn. First Guards, 1 officer, 50 other ranks killed ; 
5 officers, 96 other ranks wounded. Total, 152. | 

3rd Bn. First Guards, 3 officers, 81 other ranks killed ; 
6 officers, 245 other ranks wounded. Total, 335. 

2nd Bn. Coldstream Guards, 1 officer, 58 other ranks killed ; 
7 officers, 242 other ranks wounded. Total, 308. 

2nd Bn. Third Guards, 4 officers, 39 other ranks killed ; 
8 officers, 188 other ranks wounded. Total, 239. 


We have spoken of Waterloo as a battle of great deeds, 
and indeed it was. Pack’s attempt to stem the advance of 
d’Erlon’s masses ; their overthrow by two brigades of cavalry ; 
the defence of La Haie Sainte by 400 men of the King’s 
German Legion; the defeat of 10,000 cavalry by the British 
squares—in itself a less severe ordeal than the endurance of 
the intermediate cannon and musket fire; the advance in 
Square and dispersal of the French skirmishers by 3rd Bn. 
First Guards; the defeat of the first column of the Imperial 
Guard by Maitland’s Ist Guards Brigade, and of the second 
column by the 52nd Foot; all these were splendid achieve- 
ments. But all these pale before the defence of Hougoumont. 
For eight hours a small body of British soldiers, at first less 
than 500 strong and at no time more than 2000, withstood the 
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attack of Reille’s Corps of 13,000 veterans—Reille, who should 
have joined d’Erlon in the great assault upon the British 
centre ; who should have supported the French cavalry attack ; 
Reille, to whom Ney, with La Haie Sainte in his hands and the 
allied centre crumbling before him, cried in vain for fresh 
battalions to crown his success ; Reille, who should have pro- 
tected the left of the Imperial Guard from the very danger 
that swept half of it from the field; Reille, whose dead and 
wounded, to the number of 8000, lay in stiffening heaps about 
the blackened walls and trampled orchards that they could 
not take. Hougoumont! All honour to the two battalions, 
the Coldstream and the Third Guards, who stood undefeated 
to the end, but above all, honour to the Light Companies 
of all three regiments who bore the heat and burden of 
the day. 
Capture of On 19th June the allied army marched to Nivelles, thence 
Caer tae by stages through Binche and Valenciennes to Cambrai, where 
a short halt was made. On 26th the lst Guards Brigade and 
(General a Netherlandish brigade were detailed to capture Peronne, 4 
Maps) fortified town on the banks of the Somme. The place was of 
great strength, but Maitland, without waiting for his Allies, 
ordered the Light Companies to storm the hornwork covering 
the main gate. This they did with the loss of ten men, where- 
upon the town capitulated. On the march back to rejoin 
the division the brigade met the Netherlanders hurrying slowly 
up to take part in the attack. 
The march continued through Roye and Senlis, the Prussians, 
who had started from Charleroi, marching part passu through 
Avesnes, St. Quentin, Ham, and Compiégne. On 3rd July 
Paris capitulated, and on 15th Napoleon surrendered to the 
captain of H.M.S. Bellerophon at Rochefort and was carried 
to St. Helena, where death came to him in 1821. By the 
end of the year the peace negotiations were concluded, and 
half the British forces, including 2nd Bn. First Guards and 
2nd Bn. Third Guards, returned to England. An army of 
occupation, 150,000 strong, under the command of the Duke 
of Wellington, remained in and about Paris for three years, 
the British contingent of 30,000 including a Guards Brigade 
composed of 3rd Bn. First Guards and 2nd Bn. Coldstream 
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Guards. Before the army of occupation was withdrawn an 
important change had been made in the title of the senior 
Regiment, the name ‘ Grenadier ’ being allotted to it in honour 
of its defeat of the grenadiers of Napoleon’s Imperial Guard 
at Waterloo, the full style peronine ‘The First or Grenadier 
Regiment of Foot Guards.’ 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE CRIMEA: THE ALMA 


THE close of the Napoleonic wars was followed, both in this 
country and in Europe generally, by a period of unsettlement 
and distress which sounds strangely familiar to a generation 
which, a hundred years later, is struggling through the after- 
math of the Great War. The old vicious sequence—old as 
the history of war and as inevitable—the general destruction 
of property and wealth, the impoverishment of the world, 
inability to buy, trade depression, unemployment, distress, 
revolution—the inexorable succession wrung and tortured the 
poor body of humanity already shattered by the dreadful 
strokes of war. In every quarter of Europe the red spectre 
of revolution raised its head, Italy, Spain, and Portugal in 
particular being shaken by social upheavals, whilst in Britain 
itself, deeply suffering as a commercial nation must always 
suffer at such times, grave disturbances occurred, particularly 
in Glasgow, which called for the intervention of armed force. 
In spite of this danger the direct effect upon the army of all 
this depression was a drastic reduction both in numbers and 
equipment, resulting from a general attack upon all military 
expenditure, though the Foot Guards, being Household troops, 
suffered less than did the rest of the service. 

None the less the period was a trying one to soldiers, and it 
was with genuine relief that they greeted the prospect of 
active service which appeared to offer itself in the despatch 
of a small expeditionary force to Portugal in 1826 to support 
the cause of the young queen, Donna Maria, against the pre- 
tensions of her uncle, Dom Miguel. For a year the Consti- 
tutionalists maintained themselves without calling upon their 
British allies, and the young soldiers of the Ist Bn. Grenadier 
Guards and 2nd Bn. Third Guards, which formed part of the 
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force, had nothing to do but visit the places around their 
cantonments at Santarem whose names had become house- 
hold words in the regiments to which they belonged. But 
early in 1828 Dom Miguel, who, by accepting the Regency, 
had apparently recognised his niece’s rule, suddenly led a force 
into Portugal from across the Spanish frontier and seized the 
throne, whereupon the British Government, scenting serious 
trouble, promptly withdrew its expeditionary force with the 
naive explanation that the situation had now become a purely 
domestic one which the people of Portugal must settle for 
themselves. 

The following year, 1829, Peel’s introduction of a Police 
Force relieved the Army, and particularly the Guards, of the 
most irksome of all their duties, the maintenance of law and 
order, though, of course, in circumstances of exceptional gravity 
they may still be called upon to reinforce the civil power. 

In 1839 another Guards Brigade, 2nd Bn. Grenadier Guards 
and 2nd Bn. Coldstream Guards, was sent to Canada, together 
with two Line battalions and two regiments of cavalry, to 
deal with the serious situation which had arisen there as a 
result of the revolt of the French-Canadian element. With 
them, as Governor-General, went Lord Durham, who dealt 
with the situation so firmly that he crushed the revolt in a 
few weeks and was severely censured by his Government for 
doing so. His resignation was naturally followed by a recru- 
descence of the trouble, but his successor, Sir John Colborne, 
who had commanded the 52nd at Waterloo, by a skilful system 
of marching and billeting in the affected areas, succeeded in 
overawing the insurgents without undue bloodshed. The con- 
ditions were extremely severe, and the Guards, though they 
never pulled a trigger, gained great credit for their behaviour, 
not one single case of looting being recorded against them. 
Although the Canadian revolt was of short duration, the Guards 
were retained until 1842 pending the settlement of the boundary 
dispute with the United States—a settlement which, owing to 
Britain’s military impotence, resulted in a surrender of all her 
claims. | 

Ten years later another cloud appeared upon the horizon 
of peace—a cloud destined this time not to pass over with a 
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few rumblings and raindrops but to discharge upon one corner 
of the world a heavy deluge of blood. Of all unnecessary wars 
the Crimea appears the most inexcusable. Kinglake devotes 
a volume of five hundred pages to a discussion of its causes, 
and at the end of the perusal the reader may still wonder 
what it was all about. Probably the simplest explanation is 
that, of the three most important men in Europe, two needed 
a war for personal reasons and the third was a notorious 
pacifist—an apparent paradox that yet admits of fairly simple 
explanation. Of the first two, the Tsar Nicholas was an auto- 
crat who needed a popular war to divert the thoughts of his 
people from his power, Louis Napoleon one who needed it 
to divert them from his weakness; the third, Lord Aberdeen, 
Prime Minister of England, was such an ardent lover of peace 
that the Tsar felt safe in leaving England out of his military 
calculations—a mistake which has proved fatal to more than 
one tyrant. 

The original source of discord was the jealousy of the Latin 
and Greek Churches over the various rights and privileges 
connected with the Holy Places of Palestine. This was a 
- matter susceptible of peaceful settlement and was eventually 
so settled by the British Minister at Constantinople—Stratford 
Canning—in despite of both Louis and Nicholas, the respective 
protagonists of the two Churches. But, the religious fervour 
of Russia having been aroused, it was not difficult for Nicholas 
to discover that there existed large Christian provinces of the 
Turkish Empire which were crying out to be saved from 
infidel oppression, with, as reward for the crusader, the Bosporus 
and the warm lands of the south—a southern capital, harbours, | 
commerce—the perpetual temptation which Constantinople has 
always offered to the Empire of the North. As Kinglake says, 
it was a case of ambition sanctified by religion. Now the 
Tsar knew well that the interests of all the other Great Powers 
were inimical to a Russian outlet on the Mediterranean, but 
he calculated that for various reasons they would not now 
oppose him; the young Emperor Franz Joseph of Austria 
was bound to him by ties of personal admiration and gratitude, 
the King of Prussia he counted similarly his puppet, France 
was in a state of internal upheaval, and England immersed in 
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commerce and governed by a pacifist. Nicholas therefore sent 
one Mentschikoff to Constantinople to bully the Sultan whilst 
his armies occupied the Turkish principalities of Wallachia 
and Moldavia ‘ without warlike intention’ against such time 
as the Sultan should deliver over to him ‘the protectorate 
of all the Christian subjects of the Porte.’ This was more 
than even Franz Joseph could stand, and the four Western 
Powers, acting in complete harmony, would undoubtedly have 
compelled the Tsar to yield graciously and peacefully to superior 
force had it not been for the urgent need of Louis Napoleon for 
a popular diversion. 

That astute adventurer had, at the end of 1851, established 
himself by a coup d’état upon the throne of France against the 
wishes of his entire people. A mixture of cold-blooded slaughter 
and lucky chance had kept him there for a time, but it soon 
became evident that only a spectacular foreign policy, which 
would divert the thoughts of his people from home affairs, 
would save him both his throne and his head. With amazing 
skill he jockeyed England into a more active alliance and 
induced her to consent to a Franco-British fleet being sent up 
the Dardanelles—in contravention of an existing treaty—to 
‘protect allied interests’ at Constantinople. The move was 
well calculated to infuriate the Tsar, as well as to encourage 
Turkey to precipitate action. In October 1853 the latter 
declared war upon Russia, and a month later the destruction 
of a small Turkish squadron at Sinope practically under the 
eyes of the allied fleet inflamed the passions of the French 
and British nations. The fact is that both nations, after a 
generation of peace, were ripe for war. The French are always 
ready for a fight, and the British, under a crust of commercial 
selfishness, conceal a romantic craving for warlike adventure 
which quickly bubbles to the surface when once the crust is 
scratched. Shocked at the greed and tyranny of the Tsar, 
they determined to sweep Russia’s fleet from the Black Sea 
and to destroy Sevastopol, her heart in the south. On 30th 
April 1854 war was declared. 

In the autumn of 1853 desultory fighting between the Turks 
and Russians in the principalities had resulted rather in favour 
of the former, but by the beginning of 1854 the Tsar had 
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completed his concentration and had begun the siege of Silistria 
preparatory to an invasion of Turkey by way of Adrianople. 
French and British troops were ordered to Varna, and Austria 
and Prussia sent a joint ultimatum threatening war unless the 
principalities were evacuated. With a large Austrian army 
upon the flank of his communications the Tsar had no alter- 
native but to comply, and by the beginning of August 1854 he 
had withdrawn from the invaded territory, thus depriving 
Austria and Prussia of any excuse, or need, for intervention. 
But France and England were already committed to war. 

In order to trace the general course of European diplomacy 
we have rather anticipated events; it is necessary now to go 
back to the beginning of 1854 in order to follow the part 
played by this country. Some months before the declaration 
of war, the British Government began to move troops quietly 
out to the East—a rather remarkable performance on the 
part of a so-called ‘ pacifist’ ministry. A Guards Brigade, 
composed of 3rd Bn. Grenadier Guards, Ist Bn. Coldstream 
Guards, and Ist Bn. Scots Fusilier Guards,! sailed from South- 
ampton on 22nd February, arriving at Malta early in March. 
These battalions were composed entirely of soldiers with seven 
to eighteen years’ service, and it is probable that a finer body 
of men never left these shores. Although in no sense as highly 
trained as the men of the original British Expeditionary Force 
of 1914, they were well above the average of that period, 
since, in addition to their long service and their ordinary 
regimental training, they had all been through the ‘ camps of 
instruction ’ which had been specially organised at Chobham 
during 1853. For six weary weeks the brigade remained at 
Malta, but by the end of April they had been moved, together 
with the bulk of the expeditionary force, to Scutari, opposite 
Constantinople. 

The British force was organised in five infantry divisions— 
the Light, Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th (the latter did not arrive till 
some weeks later) ; two cavalry brigades—Heavy and Light— 
and artillery amounting to sixty guns, together with a siege 


1 In 1831 William tv. gave the Third Guards the title of ‘Scots Fusilier 
Guards,’ which obtained until 1877, when the regiment became, as it is to-day, 
‘The Scots Guards.’ 
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train. The Guards Brigade was in the Ist Division, together 
with a Highland Brigade, their divisional commander being 
the Duke of Cambridge. The Commander-in-Chief, Lord 
Raglan, was a man of upright, if rather narrow, mind, fearless 
and determined, but he laboured under the serious disad- 
vantage of never having held command—even of a company— 
having been employed practically all his military life upon 
the personal staff of the Duke of Wellington. He had, of 
course, learnt many lessons from his great chief, but, without 
the latter’s fine intelligence, he did not always interpret them 
correctly. In view of his own lack of experience in positions 
of responsibility it was doubly unfortunate that his Chief of 
Staff, General Airey, had also never held a command, thoygh 
he was a man of great character and enterprise. The French 
commander, Marshal St. Arnaud, was a man of very different 
type. An adventurer tout sumple—he had twice been dismissed 
from the army—he had spent the greater part of his service 
in the Foreign Legion in North Africa, whence his reputation, 
as the hero of a particularly unsavoury exploit, had reached 
the ears of Louis Napoleon when the latter was engaged in 
organising his coup d’état. Being in urgent need of a thoroughly 
unscrupulous Minister of War, Louis had sent for St. Arnaud 
and now thought to reward him for his dishonourable service, 
and at the same time to rid himself of the man’s importunities, 
by sending him to command the imperial forces in the East. 
Truly a quaint companion-in-arms for such a man as Raglan ! 

By the middle of May the Russian force in the Dobrudja 
had begun the siege of Silistria and the allied force was trans- 
ferred to Varna, the Black Sea port seventy miles south-east 
of that place, in order to support the Turkish defenders, 
though, owing to lack of transport and for other reasons, no 
move was made towards its relief. The health of the British 
troops so far had been excellent, but in the middle of July a 
terrible epidemic of cholera swept through the army, striking 
down almost every man in turn and causing the death of many 
hundreds. Even the fleet, though it put to sea to avoid 
infection, was so heavily affected as to be rendered for a time 
quite helpless, there being not enough men on their legs to 
raise and lower sail. The Guards Brigade, being, as always, 
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better equipped with medical requirements than the rest of 
the army, suffered less than any other unit, but even they 
had buried close on a hundred men before the campaign 
began. Even more serious than the actual deaths was the 
general weakening of physique which all who had suffered 
from the plague sustained, and which remained with most of 
them throughout the campaign. The deadly monotony of 
_ these weeks of death and sickness was varied only by occasional 
‘route marches and by daily fatigues—600 men from each 
brigade—for the making of gabions and fascines—a sign at 
least that a more noble death than this awaited some of them. 
The losses of the French from this cause were infinitely more 
severe than thuse of the British, numbering, by the end of 
August, no fewer than 10,000. 

By the end of July it was known that the Russians were 
evacuating both the Dobrudja and the principalities, as a 
result of the diplomatic pressure from Austria and Prussia, 
and it became necessary for the Allies to decide on their future 
action. Strictly speaking, there was no further need for 
hostilities as the Tsar was abandoning all that was the osten- 
sible cause of war, but neither the French nor British nation 
was prepared now to forgo the excitement of martial strife. 
They were particularly taken with the idea of ‘ destroying 
Russia’s heart in the South,’ and the Home Government now 
sent instructions to their commanders in the field to prepare 
for an attack upon Sevastopol ‘ unless, with the information 
in your possession but at present unknown in this country, 
you should be decidedly of opinion that it could not be under- 
taken with a reasonable prospect of success,’ adding that ‘ Her 
Majesty’s Government would learn with regret’ of any such 
objection. 

The plain fact was that practically every commander on 
the spot, whether naval or military, considered the undertaking 
extremely hazardous, not so much from any particular ‘ infor- 
mation in their possession at present unknown’ in England, 
as from the complete absence of any information at all. The 
Crimea was, in fact, to Westerners almost an unknown country ; 
little was known of its geography or its inhabitants, and 
absolutely nothing of its garrison or military defences—an 
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invading force might, for all Lord Raglan and Marshal St. 
Arnaud knew, find itself faced by a few ill-trained Cossack 
bands or by a hundred thousand of the Tsar’s finest soldiers, 
by open approaches or by lines of entrenchments bristling 
with a thousand guns, by a land flowing with milk and honey 
or by a barren wilderness destitute of food and water. But 
whatever fhey did not know they were only too well aware 
that their own armies were wasted by sickness, that they had 
very little cavalry and absolutely no transport of any sort or 
description. It is indeed a matter of astonishment to those 
familiar with the marvellous organisation of supply and trans- 
port in the Great War that armies in which men alive to-day 
served should have been sent to war completely destitute of 
these vital services. 

However, Lord Raglan interpreted his instructions as practi- 
cally a definite order to undertake the operation, and judged 
it his duty to carry out the wishes of his Government to the 
best of his ability in spite of his own doubts as to their wisdom. 
He had by this time established a complete ascendancy over 
St. Arnaud—who had begun their partnership by attempting 
to get first the Turkish and then, actually, the British army 
put under his own command—and though the other French 
commanders did everything in their power to stop the under- 
taking, the expedition set out from Varna on 7th September 
in a fleet of 800 ships. The escort to this great armada was 
actually inferior to the enemy’s force, for the French and 
Turkish men-of-war were used as transports, which rendered 
them practically useless for fighting purposes, and the British 
squadron, which had to undertake the task alone, was weaker 
in numbers by a third than the Russian Black Sea fleet ; 
fortunately the enemy were unaware of this weakness or they 
might have seized the golden opportunity which, in war, 
seldom presents itself a second time. 

As soon as the fleet neared the coast of the Crimea, Lord 
Raglan, with other senior commanders of both armies, set 
out in a fast warship to reconnoitre his task in general, and 
in particular to find a suitable landing-place. Map 43, facing (See Map 43, 
page 417, shows the south-west corner of the Crimea, the '!™8P- 417.) 
position of Sevastopol, and the course of the five rivers— 
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the Bulganak, Alma, Katcha, Belbck, and Tschernaya—which 
run parallel to one another from the main watershed to the sea 
at points ranging from five to ten miles apart along the western 
coast. So much probably was already known to Lord Raglan, 
but his reconnaissance in H.M.S. Agamemnon revealed to him 
for the first time the fact that a continuous wall of high and 
abrupt cliffs forbade any landing on the south coast except 
at the little fishing harbour of Balaclava which, nestling among 
surrounding hills, was considered to afford too restricted a 
space for the concentration of so large a force, as well as being 
too near to the stronghold of the enemy. The west coast, 
though devoid of any harbour within reasonable distance, was 
far more hospitable, and eventually a landing-place was chosen 
some five miles north of the River Bulganak and thirty miles 
from Sevastopol, at a point where two salt-water lakes pro- 
vided frontal protection to a strip of beach some two to three 
miles in length. 

Although no sign of hostile forces had been seen, the landing 
was most carefully organised—after the pattern of Abercromby 
at Aboukir—so that as each boat-load was discharged upon 
the beach it should fall into its proper place in the ranks of 
its own unit. Fortunately the day, 14th September, was 
calm, and, in the absence of any interference by the Russians— 
an unaccountable lapse on their part—the manceuvre, delicate 
and arduous under the most favourable conditions, was carried 
out without a hitch. On the first day the British landed four, 
the French three, infantry divisions, and by the end of the 
fifth day the whole force was ashore—the British 26,000 
infantry, 1000 cavalry, and 60 guns (the 4th Division, Heavy 
Brigade of cavalry, and siege train had been left for a time at 
Varna) ; the French 28,000 infantry, no cavalry, and 70 guns ; 
the Turks 7000 infantry. Owing to the weak physical state 
of the men, knapsacks had been left on board, the few neces- 
saries of life being enclosed in the one rolled blanket which 
each man carried. Heavy rain fell upon the first night, and 
as, in the absence of transport to carry them, no tents were 
landed, the fever-ridden men had to lie in the mud and wet 
with this poor covering, so that it is small wonder that the 
burial parties were soon at work. The French had their low 
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tentes d’abri, and the Turks, seasoned warriors well accustomed 
to campaigning in rough country and wild weather, fared far 
better than their more civilised allies. The energy of the 
Chief of Staff resulted in the capture of a Russian food convoy 
on the very day of landing, and this lucky stroke provided the 
nucleus of a transport, but this only allowed of nine vehicles 
per division, and, as four of these were required for tools, 
tents could only be carried for the worst of the sick and for 
general officers. Following the example of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Lord Raglan gave orders that the inhabitants were to be 
treated with every consideration, so that very soon the com- 
missariat were able to obtain a welcome supply of food— 
though their task was not made easier by the fact that, in 
spite of all the endless currency difficulties encountered by 
Wellington throughout his Peninsula campaign, nobody had 
thought of providing the expeditionary force with any Russian 
gold. It was from the inhabitants, too, that the invaders 
learnt something of the nature of the country—how that, 
though the northern and centre portions of the Crimea are 
but a barren wilderness of steppe and mountain range, inhabited 
only by the hardiest of Tartar peasants with their sheep and 
goats, the southern slopes are comparatively warm and fertile, 
with strips of tillage, vineyards, fig and orange groves, following 
the course of the rivers. This, though, may be a description 
which those French and British soldiers who endured the ghastly 
rigours of the winter of 1854 would hardly have recognised. 
On 19th September the force set out towards its goal, 
Sevastopol. The allied commanders had decided to do without 
a base port and lines of communication and to supply their 
armies direct from the fleets, which were to follow them along 
the coast. This arrangement greatly simplified the arrange- 
ments for the march, but it added no less greatly to the risks 
of the undertaking, since a reverse which broke their connec- 
tion with the sea, or which even hindered leisurely communica- 
tion therewith, must almost certainly mean complete disaster. 
However, the risk was accepted and the march begun. The 
French claimed the place of honour on the right, with one flank 
protected by the sea, the other by the British. To the latter, 
therefore, fell the place of danger, with its Icft flank, as well 
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as its front and rear, exposed to attack. The French army 
marched in diamond formation, a division at each point of 
the diamond, and the Turkish division, now under the command 
of St. Arnaud, in its centre. The British, on the other hand, 
marched in two columns, two divisions on the right, three on 
the left. Skirmishers covered the front and rear of the French, 
skirmishers the front, left flank, and rear of the British. The 
French, of course, had no cavalry—which may account partly 
for St. Arnaud’s anxiety to claim the ‘post of honour’ on 
the right. 

The ground being firm and unenclosed units were able to 
march in column, a formation much less exhausting, because 
cooler, than column of route, but none the less the endurance 
of the fever-weakened troops was severely tested, for though 
knapsacks had been left on board, each man was carrying a 
rolled blanket and three days’ rations in addition to his ordinary 
accoutrement and ammunition. After the march had been in 
progress for some three hours, cavalry patrols reported a 
Russian force of all arms, estimated as a division, in position 
on the River Bulganak, and, though this in itself would not 
have been sufficient to stop the advance, the allied commanders, 
having learnt from the fleet of the enemy’s organised position 
upon the next river, the Alma, decided to halt for the night. 

Although he had not yet himself seen the enemy’s position, 
St. Arnaud did not hesitate to formulate a plan of attack 
based upon the survey and report of his naval observers. It 
is as well, therefore, that we should ourselves examine the 
position before going any further. 

The Alma, as we have seen, is the second of the five rivers 
which, flowing due west from the main watershed to the sea, 
crossed the line of advance of the Allies. Its right bank was 
a gentle slope from ridge to stream, and, being fully exposed 
to the southern sun, was generously sprinkled with vineyards 
and orange groves, but the left bank was of a very different 
type. For a mile or more from the shore, to a point opposite 
the village of Almatamak, it rose, an almost perpendicular 
cliff, to a height of 350 feet, abrupt from the river’s edge ; 
then for another mile the cliff receded slightly from the river, 
leaving room at its foot for the concentration or movement 
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of troops, though the cliff itself was still formidable; a little 
west of the village of Bourliouk the cliff gradually fell away in 
gentler slopes, forming the hill which takes its name from the 
unfinished Telegraph tower on its summit. Farther east the 
high ground lost its precipitous character, rising gently in 
undulating swells; with one marked feature, the Kourgané 
Hill, whose summit stood about two miles due east of the 
Telegraph. But though the slopes here were gentle, along the 
actual bank of the river there ran a low cliff, varying from 
eight to fifteen feet in height, which was destined to play an 
important part in the coming battle. 

Through the re-entrant, sometimes called the ‘ Pass,’ between 
Kourgané and the Telegraph, ran the main road to Sevastopol, 
crossing the river by a wooden bridge just east of Bourliouk. 
A little to the east of it, a track ran round the western and 
southern spurs of Kourgané. From Bourliouk itself, and from 
the orchards west of it, a series of roads and tracks ran up the 
slopes of the Telegraph Hill; half-way between Bourliouk and 
Almatamak another track ran from a white farm on the 
river's bank up the almost precipitous left bank, whilst from 
Almatamak itself and almost at the mouth of the river two 
more tracks ran up on to the heights above, known as the 
West Cliff. Across the river, opposite each road and track, 
lay a ford. 

With such of this information as could be obtained from the 
mast-head of a ship, together with a report that considerable 
bodies of enemy troops had been seen on the high ground 
south of the river, St. Arnaud went to the tent of Lord Raglan 
on the evening of 19th, full of excitement, to discuss the plan 
which he had drawn up for an attack upon the Russian 
position. Assuming, without a tittle of evidence, that the 
Russian commander had distributed his force equally between 
Kourgané and the sea, except that a mile or so of the West 
Cliff: would be cleared by the fire of the fleet, St. Arnaud’s 
plan showed the main part of French force attacking practi- 
cally the whole front of the enemy’s position, whilst one 
division and the Turks crossed the Alma at its mouth, ascended 
to the summit of the West Cliff and thence rolled up the 
Russian left. It was not in his sphere to dictate the action 
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of the British, but he suggested vaguely that they should 
wander round the enemy’s right and attack him from that 
direction. Raglan, knowing the futility of discussing any plan 
without having made a personal reconnaissance of the ground 
and having discovered something of the enemy’s dispositions, but 
knowing also that any such suggestion would but cause discord 
where harmony was essential, listened to St. Arnaud’s plans 
in chilling silence, neither criticising nor assenting—a reception 
which must have been intensely irritating to his impetuous 
colleague. But the morrow’s reconnaissance proved Raglan to 
have been right, for the enemy’s dispositions were very different 
from St. Arnaud’s imaginings. 

The Russian commander, Mentschikoff—that same Mentschi- 
koff who had failed so dismally as a mail-fisted diplomat at 
Constantinople—had laid his plans with the mistaken idea that 
a position of great natural strength needed but a powerful 
artillery, needed not a well-entrenched infantry, to make it 
impregnable. Either unaware of the tracks up the West 
Cliff, or judging them impracticable for formed troops, he 
concentrated the whole of his attention upon the main road 
and the tracks immediately to the east and west of it. Upon 
Kourgané itself he stationed his main force, 18 battalions of 
his best troops, and nearly 50 guns. On a terrace two-thirds 
of the way down the north-western slope of the hill, and 
about three hundred yards from the river, he had erected a 
great earthwork holding a battery of 14 heavy siege guns, 
which covered not only its immediate front but also the main 
road bridge ; this work, though known to history as the Great 
Redoubt, was in reality only a battery position, corresponding 
to the modern gun-pits, and was in no way prepared for 
infantry defence. To the right rear of this work was another, 
known as the Lesser Redoubt, which was armed with a battery 
of field-guns and sited to protect the right flank. These two 
battery positions were the only earthworks erected on the 
whole Russian front, the remainder of the artillery being 
employed as mobile field batteries, and the infantry placed 
checkerwise in line with and behind the guns, much as the 
British infantry had been at Waterloo during Ney’s cavalry 
attacks, only in column instead of in square. The whole 
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force on Kourgané, known as the right wing, was under the 
command of General Kvetzinski. 

In the centre, blocking the main road through the pass, 
stood 18 guns, covered by 8 battalions of infantry, under 
Prince Gortschakoff. On the Telegraph Hill, 20 guns and 
13 battalions, under General Kiriakoff, covered the western 
sides of the pass and the tracks leading up from Bourliouk. 
On the main road, behind the centre, stood a general reserve 
of 7 battalions and 16 guns. On the right bank of the river 
clouds of skirmishers filled the vineyards and orange groves, 
whilst on the downs behind Kourgané hovered the Russian 
cavalry. Altogether a force of 33,000 infantry, 3400 cavalry, 
and over 100 guns covered a front of about two miles. Away 
on the coast a small detached force in the little village of 
Ouloucoul Akles watched the movements of the allied fleet, 
but not a man stood upon the West Cliff, nor were the tracks 
ever blocked. Such was the position which Mentschikoff hoped 
to hold for days whilst the Allies exhausted themselves in vain 
and bloody efforts to reach his batteries, until the time should 
be ripe for his almost untouched infantry to sweep them 
into the sea. 

As the Allies, moving forward from their bivouac on the 
Bulganak early on 20th September, came into view of the 
Alma it became evident that the village of Bourliouk would 
mark the dividing line between the French and British, inclusive 
to the latter, so that, so far from practically the whole Russian 
force being opposite the French, as St. Arnaud had pictured 
it in his plan, three-quarters of the infantry and artillery and 
the whole of the cavalry were found to be upon the British 
front. As the British force numbered but 24,000 and 60 guns, 
as compared with the French 35,000 and 68 guns, it was 
clear that the former would have something more serious to 
do than wander round the enemy’s right flank. The plan of 
attack finally arranged was that St. Arnaud should send 
Bosquet’s Division and the Turks up and on to the West 
Cliff to turn the enemy’s left, while the remainder of his force 
attacked the Telegraph Hill, and, as soon as the pressure from 
this attack made itself felt, the British should assault the 
Pass and Kourgané. 
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To begin with, everything went according to plan. Bosquet’s 
right brigade (Bouat) and the Turks crossed the Alma by a 
ford at its mouth and made their way up the cliff on to the 
plateau above; his left brigade, under his own direction, 
established itself, unopposed, on the summit of the cliff above 
Almatamak; St. Arnaud, seeing Bosquet established, sent 
forward Canrobert to cross by the White Farm and Prince 
Napoleon by the fords west of Bourliouk, holding forces in 
reserve on the right bank; the British, advancing in the same 
order and formation! as the previous day, lay down upon 
the slopes above the river to await the development of the 
French attack. At this guileless moment probably every man 
in either force was in full view of the enemy. But now matters 
began to go wrong. Bouat, finding it impossible to get his 
guns up the track at the river mouth, sent them round by 
Almatamak, and, waiting for them, was seen no more during 
the day. Canrobert, having also to send his guns across at 
Almatamak, would not move on to the plateau without them. 
Bosquet, with his artillery but without visible support on 
either flank, would not move alone—in fact he was in some 
danger of being caught in an isolated position. Prince Napoleon, 
lacking the determination to force an issue on his own account, 
retained his division on the right bank, where it suffered some 
loss from artillery fire. St. Arnaud’s one contribution to the 
conduct of the battle was to send forward the two brigades 
of Forey’s Division to reinforce Bosquet and Canrobert, with 
the result that the whole of his reserves were dissipated before 
practically a shot had been fired. 

For an hour and a half the British army lay in the blazing 
sun and under considerable artillery fire, watching the action 
on the French front languish to a standstill. Suddenly Lord 
Raglan realised that if anything were to be done, he must do 
it himself. He at once sent orders to the 2nd and Light 
Divisions to advance. The men, delighted to be released from 
that most trying of a soldier’s ordeals, passive exposure to 
artillery fire, raced down the slope with almost embarrassing 
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they changed from column into line, very nearly a reversal of the modern 
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eagerness. The British skirmishers had already driven the 
enemy’s sharpshooters from the right bank of the river, but 
not before the latter had fired the village, which, with its 
wooden houses and dry haystacks, was quickly transformed 
into an inferno of roaring flames and rolling smoke-clouds 
which absolutely prohibited the passage of any troops. The 
front of 2nd Division was thus seriously curtailed and General 
Evans was compelled to move his right brigade, Adam’s, in 
rear of his left, Pennefather’s. 

The men of the two divisions were quickly fording the 
shallow river and scrambling up the little cliff on the left 
bank, but here difficulties at once began to develop. On the 
right, Pennefather’s Brigade came under the direct fire of the 
batteries on the main road and, being also engaged heavily by 
Russian skirmishers, were unable to make any headway. On 
the left of the line, General Buller, commanding the left brigade 
of the Light Division, decided that that flank was so exposed 
to cavalry attack that he must hold back two of his battalions, 
en potence, to protect it. Only in the centre, Brown’s right 
brigade, under General Codrington,! joined by one of Penne- 
father’s and one of Buller’s battalions, pushed on up the hill. 
Three hundred yards away the fourteen huge cannon of the 
Great Redoubt frowned down the ‘glacis’ slope, whilst in 
rear and on each side of it massive columns of Russian infantry 
waited to see this absurd handful of Englishmen swept from 
the face of the earth. Codrington had not stopped to form 
his men—indeed the fire of the Russian skirmishers made it 
impossible for him to do so, or even to await supports ; his 
only chance was to advance—so that his five battalions, though 
nominally in line, were actually in a state of great confusion— 
‘They went forward a horde,’ says an eye-witness. The fire 
of the great battery tore lanes through the crowded ranks, 
but the survivors, closing in, as brave men always do, towards 
the point of danger, continually filled the gaps. None the 
less their losses were terrible, and it scemed impossible that 
they could continue to advance, when suddenly the fire ceased, 
and, as the smoke-clouds cleared away, the astonished attackers 
saw gun teams frantically dragging away the great guns. The 
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blunder was criminal and irreparable—a surrender to the fetish 
which holds the loss of a gun more regrettable than that of a 
position. Codrington’s men swarmed over the earthwork, and 
the keystone on which Mentschikoff had built his defensive 
plan was gone. 

None the less, the position of the little British force was most 
grave. Codrington’s right battalion, 7th Fusiliers, had become 
engaged on its way up the slope with a great Russian column 
with which it was still carrying on a fierce musketry fight. 
Beyond and to the left of the Redoubt other columns of 
Russian infantry threatened imminent counter-attack. Cod- 
rington’s force was isolated in the midst of overwhelming 
numbers; if it was not to be swamped in the grey tide the 
British supports must come at once. But the supports—3rd 
and Ist Divisions—had received no orders to cross the river 
and now lay, still under fire from the Lesser Redoubt and 
the main-road batteries, in an agony of suspense awaiting the 
order to go to the aid of their comrades whom they could see 
across the valley, a small red spot amid the surrounding grey. 
Why did the order tarry? Where was the Commander-in- 
Chief? As soon as he had given the order to the 2nd and 
Light Divisions to advance, Lord Raglan, thrilled with the 
excitement of his first command and apparently unconscious 
of its responsibilities, had ridden across the river, west of 
Bourliouk, with his staff, ridden through the French and 
through the Russian skirmishers, up on to a knoll in the heart 
of the Russian position, actually in rear of their main-road 
batteries, whence, according to his champion, Kinglake, ‘ his 
mere appearance inflicted a fatal perturbation upon the enemy,’ 
and whence, in sober fact, he was quite unable to control the 
action of his own command. Fortunately the Chief of Staff, 
General Airey, had refrained from accompanying his chief 
upon his joy ride, and he now, seeing that the Light Division 
was unsupported, took upon himself to authorise the Duke of 
Cambridge to advance. 

The lst Division had extended upon a much wider front 
than had the Light Division, so that they now not only covered 
that division and overlapped it on the left, but even covered 
a portion of 2nd Division as well, leaving no room for 3rd 
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Division, which should properly have supported the latter. 
The advance of the Ist Division was made in line, the Guards 
Brigade being on the right—with the Grenadiers on their 
right, Scots Fusilier Guards in the centre, Coldstream on the 
left—and Sir Colin Campbell’s Highland Brigade on the left. 
The strength of the Guards battalions had been reduced by 
sickness from 1000 to 800, and the men, as we have said, 
were much weakened by fever, but none the less they were 
magnificent battalions, and their advance across the Alma was 
watched with astonished admiration, not only by the French 
but by the Russians too. The advance through the vine- 
yards and orchards and the fording of the Alma—waist-high 
in places, breast-high in others—naturally broke to some extent 
the formation of the lines. But on reaching the far side Colonel 
Hood, commanding the Grenadiers, and Colonel Upton, com- 
manding the Coldstream, halted their battalions under the 
cover of the bank and dressed them carefully. The Scots 
Fusilier Guards, having been delayed by the vineyards, had 
no time to dress before the other two battalions, eager to get 
to the help of their comrades in the Redoubt, began to advance 
up the slope. 

But it was already too late. As soon as the Russians saw 
that the Great Redoubt was in the hands of the British they 
had turned their batteries upon it and forced Codrington’s 
men to take cover behind the parapet, where their flanks 
were exposed to the Russian columns on each side. Other 
columns advanced against the new front of the work, but 
none of them were making much headway against the musketry 
fire of the British when a bugle, in the latter’s ranks, sounded 
first the ‘Cease Fire’ and then the ‘ Retreat.’ At first the 
latter was disregarded, but it was repeated and taken up 
right down the line, and the men, sullenly, in no order but at 
first in no hurry, began to fall back down the hill, carrying 
their wounded with them. But as soon as they left the shelter 
of the parapet they came under the full fire of the Russian 
batteries and, their moral giving way in retreat, they rushed 
down the hill in a confused mass and struck full against the 
advancing line of the Guards at the point where the Grenadiers 
and Scots Fusilier Guards joined. The Grenadiers, being in 
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good order, opened their ranks and let the fugitives pass 
through, closing them again when all were gone, but the Scots 
Fusilier Guards, having had no time to dress and number, 
were unable to do so, and, bearing too the brunt of the impact, 
were, with the exception of their right flank company, swept 
down the hill in the midst of Codrington’s men. The rest of 
the brigade, however, with the Highlanders in echelon on their 
left flank, continued to advance, and the Grenadiers, their 
front now clear of friends, opened fire as they did so against 
the Russian infantry who had reoccupied the Redoubt. At 
the same time they advanced their right shoulders so as to 
bring their centre opposite the Redoubt, being enabled to do 
s0 by the fact that the 7th Fusiliers, who all this time had 
continued their prolonged struggle—600 against 1500—had at 
last succeeded in forcing the Russian column opposed to them 
to break up and retreat. At this moment, however, a heavy 
Russian column emerged from the Redoubt and thrust its 
way into the gap between the Grenadiers and Coldstream, 
but these battalions, halting and turning back their inner 
flanks, brought so heavy a fire to bear upon it that it fell back 
behind the Redoubt again. 

Many men of the Light and 2nd Divisions now began to 
join the Guards, and first one company of the Scots Fusilier 
Guards, and then the whole battalion, having been magnifi- 
cently re-formed, returned to their place in the line. The 
advance was now resumed, and the Russians began to give 
way along the whole front, the left of the Grenadiers entering 
the Great Redoubt with little opposition. By now, several 
batteries of British artillery had crossed the river, and one 
of them, enfilading the Russian main-road batteries from near 
Lord Raglan’s knoll, forced them to retire and so enabled the 
2nd Division, supported by 3rd, to advance. The Russian 
centre, dispirited by the sight. of their comrades retiring from 
the supposedly impregnable Kourgané, fell back themselves 
without offering any resistance, carrying the general reserve 
with them. Kvetzinski’s men tried to rally in rear of Kourgané 
and even began to advance again against Guards, but the 
Highland battalions, coming up one after the other on their 
right flank, and employing the usual British line formation, 
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quickly brought the Russian columhs to a standstill, and before 
long these too were in retreat. 

In the meantime the French had not advanced one foot ; 
more, they had actually lost ground, for Canrobert had with- 
drawn his division from the edge.of the plateau upon the 
approach of a great Russian eight-battalion column which 
Mentschikoff had collected from his local and general reserves. 
It was only when the British were advancing up the main road 
toward the pass and streaming over Kourgané that Kiriakoff 
was compelled, through fear of being cut off, to fall back from 
the Telegraph Hill. As soon as the Russian retreat became 
general, Lord Raglan asked St. Arnaud to join in a pursuit, 
but the latter refused on the grounds that his men had left 
their packs north of the Alma. It was impossible for Raglan, 
with two and a half out of his four divisions exhausted, to 
conduct the pursuit alone, so that the Russians were able to 
draw off unmolested, though their rear was unprotected by 
their cavalry, which, having fired no shot and struck no blow 
throughout the day, were among the first to leave the field. 
Mentschikoff intended to halt on the Katcha, ten miles south 
of the Alma, but a panic seized his army and it fled through 
the night until it was within the shelter of the fortification of 
Sevastopol. 

Altogether, the battle was one from which little credit 
accrued to anybody, except to certain units. Of the com- 
manders, Lord Raglan was gravely to blame for placing himself 
in a grotesque position from which, being practically sur- 
rounded by the enemy, it was impossible for him to control his 
troops. He left his leading divisions unsupported at the crisis 
of the battle, and it was in no way due to him that Ist Division 
attacked when it did. St. Arnaud did nothing at all through- 
out the day except to dissipate his reserves before the battle 
had begun, and to send one despairing message to Raglan 
because his 35,000 men were being looked at by eight Russian 
battalions. Mentschikoff’s initial dispositions were faulty, his 
neglect of the West Cliff tracks being inexcusable. During 
the battle he dashed from one end of the field to the other, 
always at the wrong moment, and, except for the formation 
of the eight-battalion column, he exercised no influence upon the 
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course of the battle. Of his powerful cavalry, though the 
exposed British left flank and the open ground offered ideal 
opportunity for cavalry action, he made no use at all. Of 
the Russian troops, some regiments fought well, but the 
majority of the columns melted away without being seriously 
engaged, whilst the withdrawal of the great battery was 
criminal. As to the Allies, it is doubtful whether French 
troops, and particularly French commanders, have ever been 
seen to less advantage. Indeed, their lethargy was so astonish- 
ing that it must be attributable in some way to the moral 
upheaval caused by the cowp d’état of 1851. 

Of the British, the attack of Codrington’s force—his own 
brigade and the two battalions which attached themselves to 
him—was magnificent, but it was marred by the disorder of 
their retirement. The fine fight of the 7th Fusiliers with a 
Russian column more than double their number was wholly 
admirable. The Highlanders, though meeting with little resist- 
ance, did splendidly all that they were called upon to do. 
The advance of the Guards Brigade ; the coolness with which 
they re-formed under fire after passing through the vineyards 
and the river; the determination of their advance, with a 
great gap in their centre; their skilful manceuvring and their 
effective musketry fire, all these were beyond praise. The 
Grenadiers, who lost 11 killed and 180 wounded, bore the 
brunt of the fight. Their colonel rightly said: ‘What an 
honour to command such a body of men. My battalion had 
been the admiration of French, English, and Russians. .. . 
It is true I had the honour to command, but they commanded 
themselves.’ The Scots Fusilier Guards can hardly be blamed 
for the disaster which befell them, and their recovery was rapid 
and complete. They lost 29 killed and 147 wounded. The 
Coldstream were more fortunate in that they were not exposed 
to the fire of the Russian artillery—they lost but 1 man killed 
and 27 wounded—but their conduct, the perfection of their 
drill and discipline, excited universal admiration. 

The British losses as a whole amounted to just over 2000 ; 
the French were officially given as 1300, but were believed by 
Lord Raglan and his staff not to have exceeded 500; the 
Russians lost 5700. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
THE CRIMEA: SEVASTOPOL 


THE first step in the Allies’ task was successfully achieved ; 
the real problem had yet to be faced. The real problem was, 
of course, Sevastopol, and it will be as well that we should 
now examine the nature of the problem more closely. An 
examination of the map facing this page will show the reader 
that the last of the five rivers mentioned in the last chapter, 
the Tschernaya, runs into a large inlet of the sea four miles 
long and about three-quarters of a mile wide, which is known 
as the roadstead of Sevastopol. About a mile from the mouth 
of this inlet another smaller one runs southward for a mile 
and a quarter, forming a harbour—known as the Man-of-War 
Harbour—to the town of Sevastopol. The original town lay 
to the west of this harbour, but more recently a ‘number of 
suburbs and large buildings had sprung up on the east side, 
which became known as the Karabel Faubourg. From the 
south shore of the roadstead a series of ravines run up into a 
great plateau, their names, beginning on the east, being the 
Careenage ravine, the Dock ravine, the Woronzoff ravine, and 
the Harbour ravine, the latter throwing off a spur to the east 
which became known by the ominous name of ‘The Valley 
of the Shadow of Death.’! The great plateau called the 
Chersonese or, more popularly, the Upland, to which we have 
referred above, extends for a distance of from four to six miles 
from the town, and is bounded on the east by a steep cliff 
which runs from a point about a mile up the Tschernaya to 
within a short distance of the harbour of Balaclava on the 
south coast. The only metalled road on to the Upland, at the 
beginning of the siege, was that which runs from the east 

1 Not to be confused with Tennyson’s ‘Valley of Death’ on the plain of 
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through the plain of Balaclava, mounts the cliff at a point 
about half-way down the eastern border of the Upland, and 
descends into Sevastopol by way of the Woronzoff ravine. 
There was also a track running from Balaclava along the edge 
of the hills north of the village and up on to the Upland by 
the Col de Balaclava at the southern end of the main cliff, 
where it is cut by the great Harbour ravine. But though 
these were the only two roads, the Upland could be reached 
fairly easily at the north end of the cliff where it shelved 
down more gradually to the valley of the Tschernaya, opposite 
the ruins of Inkerman. 

At the time the Allies landed the defences of Sevastopol 
consisted principally of a series of forts and batteries at the 
mouth of and along the inner shores of the roadstead ; of a 
large fort (the Star Fort) on the north side of the roadstead ; 
and, on the south side, of a series of redoubts on a perimeter 
of about one mile outside the town. Beginning on the west 
the names of the principal redoubts were, the Land Quarantine 
Bastion, the Central Bastion, the Flagstaff Bastion (at the 
head of the Man-of-War Harbour), the Redan, the Malakoff, 
and the Little Redan. The redoubts on the west side as far 
as the Flagstaff Bastion were connected by a loopholed wall ; 
but those on the side of the Karabel Faubourg were but 
isolated works, three-quarters of a mile apart, and the Malakoff 
was only a stone tower, holding five guns on the top, and 
having no earthworks round it. 

As soon as the news of the allied landing reached the town 
the defences on the north bank of the roadstead, commonly 
called the North Side, were strengthened by earthworks and 
extra batteries, and before the army returned from the Alma 
a continuous trench had been dug on each side of the Star 
Fort from the roadstead to the sea. None the less, Mentschikoff 
felt extremely doubtful of his ability to hold the town, and, 
judging it of the first importance to maintain communication 
with the mainland, he decided to withdraw his field army into 
the interior and to leave the town to be defended by the 
22,000 sailors and marines of the fleet which was now lying 
in the roadstead. 

This decision was, of course, unknown to the Allies, who 
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themselves were faced with problems of no small difficulty. 
In the first place, it was necessary to decide whether the town 
should be attacked upon the north side or upon the south. 
To push straight on after the battle and attack the forts on 
the north side would have the advantage of a blow struck 
while the full moral effects of the recent victory were weighing 
upon the defenders. The forts could probably be carried by 
immediate assault, and the enemy’s fleet and the town would 
lie at the mercy of the invaders’ guns. But against this, the 
invading armies would still be separated from their objective 
by a wide stretch of water, while the slopes on which they lay 
would be exposed to the fire of the heavy guns of the Russian 
fleet. Moreover, there was no proper harbour for the allied 
fleet north of the town, and even the mouth of the Belbek 
was within range of the batteries on the north side until 
these should fall. Lord Raglan found his French colleagues 
strongly opposed to an immediate attack upon the north side 
defences, and he therefore suggested as an alternative that 
the whole force should be transferred by a flank march to the 
south side, where it could be based upon the excellent harbour 
of Balaclava. It was thought, too, that this move would 
have the effect of taking the enemy by surprise, as the latter 
would undoubtedly expect the attack to come from the north. 

The disadvantages of such a plan were that the delay would 
dissipate much of the moral value of the recent victory, while 
the actual manceuvre involved was one of the gravest hazard. 
The force would have to cut itself off completely from its 
supplies, and make a long flank march of some twenty miles 
through unknown country with the possibility of being attacked 
from any quarter by unknown numbers of the enemy. For 
it must be remembered that not only were the Allies ignorant 
of the whereabouts of Mentschikoff’s force (though they 
assumed him to be in Sevastopol), but it was perfectly possible 
that at any time large reinforcements might arrive from the 
mainland. Moreover, even a cleverly fought delaying action 
would be fatal to the Allies under the circumstances of this 
march, for they could carry but three days’ food with them 
and there would be no possibility of replenishing their supplies 
of ammunition. Lord Raglan, however, appears to have been 
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little impressed by these dangers, and St. Arnaud, who at this 
time was a dying man and in great pain, probably welcomed 
any suggestion that would save him the effort of conducting 
an immediate attack operation. 

On 25th September, therefore, after a preliminary approach 
as far as the Belbek, and a delay of two days while the 
wounded were embarked, the Allies struck off inland, the 
British force leading. The country was thickly wooded, and 
it was not long before the cavalry advanced guard had lost its 
way. As a result, Lord Raglan with his staff, riding as he 
supposed at the head of his main body, suddenly bumped into 
a battalion of Russian infantry which was crossing the track 
along which he rode. This, as a matter of fact, was the rear- 
guard of Mentschikoff’s army evacuating Sevastopol and moving 
along the main road which led by way of Baktchi Serai to the 
mainland. Fortunately the Russian infantry were even more 
startled than was Lord Raglan, so that they quickly took to 
their heels, leaving a number of baggage wagons in the hands 
of the British. The incident is of importance, not so much 
because of what did happen, as because of what so easily might 
have happened. The curious thing is that neither Raglan nor 
Mentschikoff realised even then that they were in touch with 
the main force of their enemy. 

The British bivouacked that night on the Tschernaya, and 
the following day, without further incident, reached Balaclava, 
where they were joined by the fleet. The French army closely 
followed them, and Lord Raglan, being offered the alternative 
of Balaclava harbour and the right of the line, or no Balaclava 
harbour and the left, chose the former and thus once more 
placed his army upon the exposed flank. It was not, however, 
from St. Arnaud that Raglan received the courtesy of this 
choice. The French commander, after a gallant struggle with 
disease, was carried to a hospital ship on 29th September, 
whereupon General Canrobert produced from his pocket the 
Emperor’s secret instructions to him to assume command 
of the army in such circumstances. Two days later St. 
Arnaud died. 

As soon as the allied change of front was discovered, the 
garrison of Sevastopol began with feverish energy to strengthen 
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the defences on the south side. Mentschikoff had entrusted 
the defence of the town to three separate commanders, but 
these had the sense to elect one of their number to the supreme 
command. Admiral Korniloff, the commander so appointed, 
was a born leader of men. Although not possessing marked 
ability, he was a man who was capable of inspiring with energy 
and enthusiasm all who were under hiscommand. He supplied, 
in fact, the spirit of the defence ; the brains of it were supplied 
by an engineer colonel, de Todleben, who was a man of real 
genius. The force at the disposal of Korniloff was of a most 
unusual character, consisting of 18,500 sailors, 5500 marines 
and yarrison artillery, 3000 militia, and 5000 workmen—a 
total of 32,000. The workmen are included in the ‘force’ 
because, in a siege, they were as valuable as any armed men. 
The sailors, according to the Russian practice, were already 
organised in battalions, but many of these battalions were 
ill-armed. Altogether it was a heterogeneous collection, but, 
inspired by the fire of Korniloff and guided by the genius of 
Todleben, it was a formidable one. 

Mentschikoff, before evacuating Sevastopol, had ordered 
seven men-of-war to be sunk in the mouth of the roadstead, 
and these, together with the existing boom and the coast 
defences, relieved Korniloff of any anxiety from the direction 
of the sea. The Allies’ change of base had also relieved him 
of anxiety for the north side, so that he was able to concentrate 
all his attention upon the defences on the south side. It was 
to the Karabel Faubourg that he and Todleben applied the 
greatest part of their attentions, for the defences on that front 
were almost negligible at this time. By day and by night 
thousands of men, and even women and children, worked 
unceasingly, throwing up continuous lines of trenches to con- 
nect the redoubts, constructing a large earthwork round the 
Malakoff Tower, and building countless battery positions. For 
it was to his artillery that Korniloff—or rather Todleben— 
looked for the backbone of his defence. His aim was to bring 
a blasting fire to bear upon every possible approach, and not 
only from the redoubts and forts. He was amply supplied, 
not only with engineering appliances (except shovels) for the 
construction of the works, but with guns with which to man 
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them. Not only were there 600 heavy guns in the coastal 
forts, but from the fleet he could draw no fewer than 1900— 
had he needed them—many of the largest calibre. The supply 
of ammunition, too, was almost inexhaustible. By the end of 
four days, by 29th September that is, the defences had reached 
a stage at which the danger of an assault was no longer to 
be feared. And on 30th September Mentschikoff’s army 
appeared on the north side and resumed communication with 
the town. 

Korniloff and Todleben both expressed astonishment that 
the Allies did not attempt to carry the town by assault when 
the defences on the south side were still almost negligible. 
Whatever the reasons which caused them to decide against it, 
the advantages of such a course were very great. Time un- 
doubtedly was on the side of the Russians. Reinforcements 
were much more likely to reach them rather than the Allies— 
at any moment a large army might arrive from the mainland, 
and in such an event the situation of the Allies would be 
desperate. The moral value of the Alma victory was a 
diminishing quantity and would soon cease to count. Winter 
was coming on, and the defenders had houses to shelter them, 
whereas the Allies had only tents. In all the materials for a 
protracted siege, the defenders were vastly superior. Above 
all, investment was impossible—the Allies had not enough men 
to close the north side, so that supplies and reinforcements 
could enter the town at will. An assault might have failed, 
it would almost certainly have been costly in human life; but 
if it had succeeded, what a far more ghastly cost in human life 
and misery would have been saved! However, the allied 
commanders decided against it, principally on the ground 
that the fire of the Russian forts and ships must first be got 
under by the siege trains, and because they feared that 
Mentschikoff might attack their rear whilst the assault was 
in progress—though a cavalry reconnaissance would have 
dissipated that fear. 

Having reached this decision, the allied commanders began 
at once to disembark their siege trains and to dispose their 
armies for the siege. The British, based upon Balaclava, were 
responsible for the sector east of Harbour ravine. Lord 
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Raglan’s design was to divide his effort into, in the military 
phraseology of the day, a right attack and left attack. For 
the right attack, a great battery of 26 guns, known as Gordon’s 
Battery, was erected between the Dock and Woronzoff ravines. 
This was to be supported by the Light, Ist, and 2nd Divisions, 
the Light Division camp being on the spur in rear of the 
battery, the 2nd and Ist Divisions successively farther to the 
right rear, towards the north-east corner of the Upland. For 
the left attack, Chapman’s Battery, of 41 guns, was erected 
between the Woronzoff ravine and the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, near its junction with the Harbour ravine; this 
was to be supported by the 4th and 3rd Divisions. The spurs 
on which these batteries were to be erected were in full view 
of the Russian lines, and as also the ground was rocky and 
almost impossible to trench, it was decided not to approach 
nearer than within 1500 yards of the fortifications. To cover 
the batteries, trenches were dug, or breastworks erected, and 
occupied by units of the various divisions on a regular roster, 
but the Ist and 2nd Divisions, in addition to the trench duties, 
were to be responsible for protecting the right rear of the 
army, the danger spot, of course, being the northern end of 
the cliff which we have already described as being accessible. 

The French army, based upon the excellent harbour of 
Kamiesch, at the western end of the Chersonese, was responsible 
for the sector from the Harbour ravine to the Black Sea. 
General Canrobert allotted two divisions—the 3rd and 4th— 
to his attack, whilst the remaining two and the Turks he 
formed into a corps of observation under Bosquet and placed 
at the southern end of the cliff, between the Woronzoff road 
and the track from Balaclava. He concentrated his attack in 
one battery of 49 guns on Mount Rodolph, at a distance of 
1000 yards from the Central Bastion. The hill gave the 
French excellent cover for the erection of their works, and as 
the soil here was also very easy, their task was infinitely less 
difficult than that of their allies. 

Balaclava was protected by a mixed force of 1200 marines, 
a battalion of Highlanders, and five battalions of Turks, under 
the command of Sir Colin Campbell. Earthworks were erected 
on a low ridge—the Woronzoff ridge—in the plain of Balaclava, 
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just south of the Woronzoff road, and these, forming the outer 
line of defence, were garrisoned by three and a half battalions 
of Turks, the remainder of the force being disposed on the 
hills immediately above Balaclava itself. The British cavalry 
division, commanded by Lord Raglan, was encamped in the 
plain south of the Woronzoff road, and had orders to keep 
under observation the country of the Tschernaya. 

The French broke ground on 7th October, the British on 
10th. In Ist Division, working parties of 200 were found by 
each battalion every day; as two out of the three Guards 
battalions were now reduced to about 500 men apiece, this 
allowed of very little rest. Still, the work proceeded apace, 
in spite of the fire of the defenders, and by 16th October all 
three attacks were ready. But the great opportunity was 
past. Between Ist and 6th October Mentschikoff had passed 
no fewer than 25,000 men into the town to reinforce the 
garrison, besides being himself heavily reinforced from the 
mainland. The defences, from being but a few isolated re- 
doubts, had developed into continuous and formidable forti- 
fications, the number of guns had been doubled, their calibre 
trebled. And by the skilful use of propaganda and by aggres- 
sive patrolling the moral of the Russian troops had been 
entirely restored and the lesson of the Alma was lost. 

The plan of the Allies was to bombard the Central Bastion, 
Flagstaff Bastion, Redan, and Malakoff, and, having destroyed 
the two centre works, to assault them, keeping the Central 
Bastion and Malakoff under fire so as to prevent their bringing 
fire to bear upon the assaulting columns and the captured 
works. At the same time, the fleets were to bombard the 
defences at the mouth of the roadstead in the hope of diverting 
some of the defenders in that direction. At 6.30 a.M. on 
17th October the bombardment began and was at once replied 
to from the Russian lines. For more than three hours the 
tremendous artillery duel continued. From the British lines 
it was clear that our fire was having a terrible effect upon the 
Russian defences, the parapet of the Malakoff tower being 
quickly destroyed. But at 10 a.m. a disaster occurred, the 
main French magazine on Mount Rodolph being blown up 
and half the battery put out of action. The Russians at once 
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concentrated the whole of their attention on the remainder, 
and by 10.30 a.m. the whole French attack was silenced. 
The British, however, continued their fire. Gun after gun in 
the Redan and the Malakoff were knocked out, and the earth- 
works began to crumble away. By 3 p.m. the Malakoff was 
silenced, the Redan also silenced and almost destroyed. All 
was ready for an assault. But owing to the failure of the 
French it was thought inadvisable for the British to attack 
alone, and the assault was cancelled. The losses of the Allies 
were slight, the French amounting to 100, the British to less 
than 50, but the Russians, being obliged to keep their troops 
close at hand to meet an assault, suffered very heavily, their 
losses amounting to more than 1100. But their most severe 
loss was the death of their commander, Admiral Korniloff, 
who, having visited the whole length of his defences under the 
heat of the bombardment, was mortally wounded just as he 
was leaving the Malakoff. 

The naval attack had been a complete failure. Standing 
close in to the shore in the most gallant manner, the ships were 
terribly punished by the land forts which themselves received 
little damage. The result was no surprise to the British 
Admiral Dundas, who only undertook the attack in view of 
the most undue pressure brought upon him by the army com- 
manders. The navy had, however, the satisfaction of knowing 
that 29 out of the 80 British guns ashore, which had worked 
such havoc with the Russian defences, had been manned by 
sailors. 

The British bombardment was continued on 18th, but the 
fact that during the night the enemy had been able to repair, 
re-arm, and re-man their shattered defences gave an intima- 
tion that the siege was likely to be a long one. The enemy 
replied vigorously, and as the parapets of the British earth- 
works were but three feet high the infantry which manned 
them suffered some losses. The various battalions of the 
Guards were now daily on duty in the trenches, and the 
Grenadiers suffered the loss of their commanding officer, Colonel 
Hood, who was killed by a shell. 

It was the intention of the Allies to renew the bombard- 
ment, in preparation for assault, as soon as their stocks of 
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ammunition could be replenished, but before they could do 
s0 a new element was introduced into their problem—the 
element of the ‘relieving army.’ It will be remembered that 
Mentschikoff’s avowed object in withdrawing his army from 
Sevastopol was that he might preserve contact with the main- 
land and embarrass the besiegers by threatening their flank. 
Having achieved the first condition and been by that means 
heavily reinforced, he now proceeded to put the second part 
of his plan into operation. On two or three occasions during 
the early part of October his patrols had crossed the Tschernaya 
and caused the exiguous garrison of Balaclava to man their 
alarm posts. On 25th October General Liprandi crossed the 
Tschernaya with 25,000 men, and attacked the eastern end of 
the Woronzoff ridge, from which, after a short but gallant 
struggle, he drove the Turks with heavy loss. As soon as it 
was known that the Russian advance was in force, Lord 
Raglan ordered Ist and 4th Divisions to move along the top of 
the cliff, descend it by the Col de Balaclava, and concentrate 
in the south-west corner of the plain, where they were to be 
joined by two French infantry brigades. After the capture 
of the outer defences a huge mass of Russian cavalry rode 
forward over the ridge. A portion, about 400 strong, detached 
itself and moved southwards towards Balaclava, where it was 
stopped by the battalion of Highlanders in line, reinforced by 
90 men of the Guards Brigade who were in a convalescent 
camp in Balaclava, and who had come out on their own initia- 
tive to take part in the fight. The remainder of the Russian 
cavalry mass, 3000 strong, was beginning to move down from 
the ridge towards the southern end of the cliff when it was 
charged by the Heavy Brigade (Scarlett), about 800 strong, 
which, hacking its way into the great mass, broke it up and 
drove it back over the ridge. 

Almost immediately afterwards Lord Lucan received an 
order from the Commander-in-Chief telling him to ‘ advance 
to the front and prevent the enemy carrying away the guns.’ 
Lord Raglan was referring to the Turkish guns in the captured 
redoubts on the Woronzoff ridge, but the wording of the order 
was very vague and was worse confounded by the mistaken 
verbal explanation of the aide-de-camp who carried it. The 
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Russian cavalry defeated by Scarlett’s Heavy Brigade had 
retired to the eastern end of the valley formed by the Woronzoff 
ridge and the Fedioukine heights which rose just south of 
the Tschernaya, and had there turned about and halted, with 
their own guns out in front of them. It was these guns that 
Lucan now ordered Cardigan with his Light Brigade to capture. 
Cardigan’s attack will always stand as one of the most gallant 
and most tragic enterprises in the history of war. The 
Woronzoff ridge was held by Liprandi’s troops, the Fedioukine 
heights lined by horse, foot, and guns of an independent 
force. Down the narrow valley, but three-quarters of a mile 
wide, between the two galloped Cardigan’s 600 Light Horse- 
men against the guns and cavalry massed at its end. Torn 
by a hurricane of fire from front and flanks they galloped on, 
suffering terrible loss. They reached the guns, sabred the 
gunners, charged the cavalry masses in rear and put them 
again to flight. Then they rode back, still under fire from the 
Woronzoff ridge, brushing aside some Russian lancers that 
tried to intercept them. But they left 250 men and nearly 
500 horses in the Valley of Death. 

Just as the survivors of the Light Brigade were straggling 

back over the west end of the Woronzoff ridge, the Ist and 
4th Divisions were approaching it from the Col de Balaclava. 
But a conference between Raglan and Canrobert resulted in 
a decision not to attempt to dislodge Liprandi from the works 
which he had captured on the Woronzoff ridge, and the two 
divisions were withdrawn on tothe Upland. Balaclava, if that 
had been the objective of the Russian operations, was still 
safe, but the Woronzoff road was lost to the Allies—a loss 
which, during the coming winter, was to prove of terrible 
consequence to the British army. 

But a more formidable danger was now to threaten the Inkerman, 
safety of the besieging force. We have said that the north- aa 
eastern corner of the Upland was accessible from the Tschernaya ae — 71.) 
valley. It could also be reached unopposed by a force coming ren 
from the eastern end of Sevastopol, for the British lines only 
extended to the spur between the Dock and Careenage ravines, 
and though the camps of the 2nd Division and of the Guards 
Brigade (the whole of the Highland Brigade was now allotted 
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to Sir Colin Campbell for the defence of Balaclava) were 
situated near the end of the Careenage ravine, the ravine 
itself and the plateau north-east of it were in no way protected. 
With notable acumen Mentschikoff selected this chink in the 
allied armour for his next stroke. It has been said that he 
had received heavy reinforcements; his total force was now 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 120,000, as compared with 
the French 40,000, British 25,000, and Turkish 11,000—a, con- 
siderable numerical superiority, which gave him an admirable 
opportunity for decisive action before approaching winter put 
an end to active operations. But though the opportunity and 
the main idea were excellent, the details of his plan were 
weak and indeterminate. Briefly, this was as follows :— 
(See Map 43, . General Soimonoff, with 19,000 men, was to march out of 
sane ai) Sevastopol near the Little Redan, and, crossing the Careenage 
ravine near its mouth, was to assemble his force upon Shell 
Hill, the eminence which commanded the north-eastern corner 
of the Upland, where he was to be joined by General Pauloff 
with 21,000 men, coming from the heights of Inkerman across 
the Tschernaya by the Causeway. As soon as the junction 
was affected a third general, Dannenberg, was to assume 
command and attack the right of the Allies, rolling it up 
along the cliffs in a southerly direction. In the meantime, 
Prince Gortschakoff, who had succeeded to the command of 
Liprandi’s force of 22,000 men in the Tschernaya valley, was 
to demonstrate against the cliffs on each side of the Woronzoff 
road with the object of pinning Bosquet’s “Corps of Observa- 
tion’ to its ground. As soon as Dannenberg’s attack had 
sufficiently cleared the clifis to enable him to ascend them 
unopposed, Gortschakoff was to join his comrade on the 
Upland and the united force was to sweep the invaders into 
the sea—or to achieve any notable triumph short of that 
desirable consummation. As an additional embarrassment to 
the Allies, the garrison of Sevastopol was to make a series 
of sorties with the object of preventing the besiegers from 
withdrawing men from the trenches to reinforce the threatened 
point. 
The weakness of this plan, of course, lay in the general 
vagueness and the conditional nature of the orders: Dannen- 
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berg was to assume command and attack ‘when’ two other 
generals had brought their forces to certain points ; Gortscha- 
koff was to ascend the cliffs ‘when’ another general had 
reached another point; Gortschakoff, again, was to ‘make 
demonstrations’; the garrison of Sevastopol was to ‘ carry 
out sorties.’ None the less the impending danger to the 
Allies was a very formidable one and their means of meeting 
it most inadequate. Owing to shortage of men and the heavy 
fatigue work necessary for the construction of the siege lines, 
no labour had been available for the construction of trenches 
covering the right flank and rear of the British besieging force, 
with the exception of one or two almost negligible breastworks 
which will be mentioned in due course. For the same reason, 
the troops available to meet an attack from this direction 
were desperately few, consisting of 2nd Division, 3000 strong, 
with 12 guns, under Pennefather, and the Guards Brigade, 
1300 strong, under the Duke of Cambridge. 

Between the Careenage ravine and the eastern cliffs of the (See Map 44, 
Upland runs a narrow neck of land, barely half a mile in '8?-427-) 
width, and along this neck alone lay the approach from Shell 
Hill to the main part of the Upland. Across the neck, near 
the head of the Careenage ravine, lies, east and west, a small 
ridge, known as the Home Ridge, which at its eastern end 
turns northward at right angles. This northern arm of the 
ridge, known as the Fore Ridge, throws forward two spurs, 
the Kit Spur and the Inkerman Spur, the latter overlooking a 
ravine, the Quarry ravine, which forms a deep cut in the 
neck of land to which we have referred. The Fore Ridge, the 
spurs, and the Quarry ravine were covered with patches of 
scrub which tended to obscure the view. The only road along 
the neck was the post road which crossed the T’schernaya by 
@ causeway near its mouth, and, following the Quarry ravine, 
crossed the centre of the Home Ridge and eventually joined 
the Woronzoff road. The ‘defences’ to which we have 
referred are quickly enumerated. Along the Home Ridge ran 
a low embankment of stones sparsely covered with earth, in 
places some three feet high, in others scarcely noticeable. At 
the point where the post road emerges from the Quarry ravine 
a similar work, three to four feet high and some forty yards 
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long, straddled the road and was to become famous as ‘the 
Barrier.’ On the eastern slope of the Kit Spur a parapet, 
perhaps twenty yards long, but eight to ten feet high, had 
been built to cover two long-range guns which had been 
brought up at one time to fire eastwards over the Tschernaya 
valley. The guns had now been withdrawn, leaving two 
empty embrasures, and the work was of no conceivable value, 
but it was to become the scene of some of the bloodiest and 
most stubborn fighting in the war. It became known as ‘ the 
Sandbag Battery.’ 

The main line of defence of 2nd Division in case of attack 
was to be the Home Ridge ; its picquets ran from the Mikriakoff 
Farm in the Careenage ravine, where it was in touch with the 
Light Division, over the southern slopes of Shell Hill, on the 
Inkerman Spur and Kit Spur, back along the cliffs to a point 
opposite the Home Ridge, where it was in touch with the Guards 
Brigade, the picquets of the latter extending along the cliffs 
overlooking the Tschernaya valley for about a mile. There 
was a gap of a mile and a half between the right of the Guards 
and Bosquet’s Corps. Kinglake, the contemporary historian 
of the war, suggests that Canrobert’s complaisance in refraining 
from closer support to the weak forces guarding the danger 
spot of the Upland was due to his intense admiration for the 
Guards—the ‘ bonnets de poil,’ as he called them. In addition 
to watching the cliff front, it was the dyty of the Guards Brigade 
to support the 2nd Division in case of attack, and the Duke 
of Cambridge, thinking that the picquets of the latter were 
too far advanced, had placed a company on the tongue of 
land between the two forks at the head of the Careenage 
ravine—the Quarter Guard Point. It was as well that he 
did so. 

The morning of 5th November was very misty. The picquets 
on Shell Hill early reported the sound of troop movements in 
front of them, but as the Russians had previously carried out 
reconnaissances in some force on this front no great notice 
was taken of these reports. The first clash between the 
opposing forces came from the Careenage ravine. Soimonoff 
had sent a flank-guard consisting of one, or possibly two, 
battalions of marines along the ravine, and these, quickly 
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brushing aside a weak picquet of the 2nd Division, would have 
walked straight into the latter’s camp had it not been for 
the picquet placed at Quarter Guard Point by the Duke of 
Cambridge. Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, commanding a 
company of Grenadiers, had just relieved another company of 
the same battalion when he became aware of Russian troops 
moving in the ravine below him. He at once extended his 
whole company—some eighty strong—in skirmishing order, so 
as to give an impression, in the mist, of great strength, and 
advancing against the flank of the Russians opened such a 
heavy fire upon them that they checked and after a feeble 
reply began to give ground. At the same time a young 
mounted staff officer, at the head of about twenty men whom 
he had collected, charged the head of the Russian column as it 
was emerging from the ravine, and these two attacks coming 
simultaneously and from different directions, threw the enemy 
into complete confusion and caused them to retire with a loss 
of many prisoners. No further attempt to advance up the 
ravine was made during the day. Prince Edward remained 
in this position throughout the day, guarding the end of the 
Careenage ravine and acting as the sole link between the 2nd 
and Light Divisions. 

In the meantime Soimonoff, instead of waiting for Pauloff 
and placing himself under the command of Dannenberg, had 
sent forward twelve battalions from Shell Hill to attack the 
Home Ridge. The picquets on the slopes of Shell Hill fell 
back fighting hard, and General Pennefather, deciding to fight 
on his picquet line rather than on his main line of defence, 
began to build up a front on the line of the Barrier and the 
Sandbag Battery. The main force of Soimonoff’s attack was 
directed against the left of the 2nd Division, the fire of the 
British artillery along the crest causing the Russians to edge 
downwards to their right. At the same time, Pauloff’s 
advanced guard, some 6000 strong, coming up the post road 
from the Causeway, crossed the Quarry ravine and, moving 
up against the Sandbag Battery, drove out the picquet group 
that occupied it. The thick scrub and the mist soon caused 
Soimonoff’s battalions to lose their formation, and they became 
little better than a mob, but on the right sheer weight carried 
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them through Pennefather’s picquet line and even as far as 
the western end of the Home Ridge. A resolute counter-attack 
by the supports, however, drove them back, and their neigh- 
bours, meeting with desperate resistance and not realising, 
owing to the mist, how desperate it was, conformed to their 
retreat. The British picquets at once took the offensive and 
chased Soimonoft’s men back on to Shell Hill, Soimonoff himself 
being killed. Onthe Kit Spur, Adam’s brigade counter-attacked 
Pauloff’s men and drove them down into the Quarry ravine. 
The twenty Russian battalions that were engaged in this attack 
fled from the field and took no further part in the battle. By 
7.30 a.M. 3000 British had inflicted a severe defeat upon 
15,000 Russians. But Pauloff’s main body was beginning to 
arrive, and of Soimonoff’s force 10,000 had not yet been 
engaged. 

As soon as the alarm reached the camp of the Guards, the 
Duke of Cambridge moved two battalions—the Grenadiers and 
Scots Fusilier Guards—to the crest of the cliff above the 
Tschernaya, but, quickly grasping the true nature of Gortscha- 
koff’s demonstration, he led these battalions towards the sound 
of the heavy firing beyond the Home Ridge, leaving only the 
Coldstream to support the picquets overlooking the valley. 
He arrived on the scene just as the second Russian attack 
was developing. Nearly a hundred guns were now in action on 
Shell Hill, and with this powerful support 10,000 fresh troops 
of Pauloff’s force advanced against the right and centre of 
the British. Adam, whose brigade, now 700 strong, had just 
driven the 6000 men of Pauloff’s advanced guard from the 
Kit Spur, imagining that the Sandbag Battery was an integral 
part of the British defence scheme, prepared to hold this 
worthless parapet, but his men, literally swamped by the 
flowing grey tide, were swept from their feet and carried back, 
struggling manfully, towards the main position. 

The Duke of Cambridge, seeing what was happening, natur- 
ally assumed that a valuable position was being lost, and at 
once ordered the Grenadiers, supported by the Scots Fusilier 
Guards, to counter-attack. The advance of the Russians had 
by this time been checked by the British artillery, and the 
bulk of them were collected round the Sandbag Battery. 
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Kinglake estimates their strength on the Kit Spur at 7000, and 
the two battalions of Guards at 750; even if the former 
number is an exaggeration, there can be no doubt that the 
Russians were overpoweringly superior in numbers. None the 
less, the Grenadiers, keeping along the eastern slope of the 
Fore Ridge, moved forward with the utmost confidence, followed 
at some distance by the Scots Fusilier Guards. At first they 
were under considerable artillery fire, but as they approached 
their adversaries this gave way to musketry fire from the 
infantry they were attacking. Attempting to repeat their 
Alma manoeuvre of firing on the march, the Grenadiers found 
that their cartridges had become damp owing to the mist and 
would not ignite; in no way daunted, they dropped their 
rifles to their hips and charged. The heavy Russian masses 
turned and lumbered down into the Quarry ravine, leaving 
the Sandbag Battery once more in British hands. With great 
difficulty the Grenadier officers stopped their men from chasing 
the enemy down the slopes of the ravine, and before long the 
battalion was drawn up with its right wing behind the Sandbag 
Battery, facing east, its left turned back so as to face north, 
whilst the Scots Fusilier Guards, who had now come up, 
continued the line farther to the west. But before taking up 
their position on the left of the Grenadiers, the Scots Fusilier 
Guards charged two fresh columns of Russians that were 
emerging from the ravine and drove them down out of sight. 

All this time the mist was still very thick, so that the detailed 
movements of troops can only be a matter of conjecture. It 
is certain, however, that the Russians delivered attack after 
attack against the two battalions of Foot Guards, and that 
each attack was thrown back with equal determination. After 
each repulse the Russians retired to sheltered ground below 
the crest of the ravine, but the Guards had to remain fully 
exposed, between the attacks, to the Russian artillery fire. 
Finding that the high parapet of the Sandbag Battery hindered 
rather than helped them, the Grenadiers evacuated it and 
withdrew to higher ground slightly in rear, whereupon Colonel 
Walker, commanding the Scots Fusilier Guards, promptly sent 
a company to recover it. 

Determined to force his way on to the Fore Ridge, Dannenberg 
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opened a heavy bombardment from his batteries on Shell 
Hill upon the Guards, and put down a barrage behind them 
so as to prevent their being reinforced, then flung 6000 men 
against them from a direction farther north than hitherto. 
The brunt of this attack fell upon the Third Fusilier Guards, 
who had to fight desperately to maintain their ground. Their 
commanding officer was three times wounded, and the two 
battalions were pushed back a short distance from the Sandbag 
Battery, which was reoccupied by the Russians, but the latter 
were not able to make any appreciable headway against such 
stubborn resistance. Magnificently as they were fighting, how- 
ever, and successful as they had so far been in beating off the 
Russian attacks, the weight of overpowering numbers was 
beginning to tell upon the two Guards battalions. Men were 
falling fast, and though the Russians suffered still more heavily 
they seemed ever able to throw fresh troops into the fight. 
Seeing that the situation was becoming critical, the Duke of 
Cambridge rode back to get help and presently returned with 
the Coldstream Guards and some detachments from different 
units, numbering in all about 800 men. 

Seeing the approach of the Coldstream, the men of the 
Grenadiers, wild to recover the battery without their help, 
oblivious of all orders, dashed forward and once more drove 
the enemy from it, the Russians on the front of the Scote 
Fusilier Guards also conforming to their comrades’ flight. 
The Coldstream thereupon formed upon the right of the 
Grenadiers, the other detachments filling in gaps wherever 
they could discern them. The Russian attacks continued but 
with even less success than before, the three battalions of Foot 
Guards presenting an unbreakable front to all their efforts. 

In the meantime reinforcements were beginning to arrive 
for the hard-pressed British line. The sorties of the garrison 
of Sevastopol had been successful in pinning the French 
besieging divisions to their trenches, but had not prevented 
the British from sending several battalions to the point of 
danger. These reinforcements arrived in driblets and were 
used—most unwisely it would seem—piecemeal, to strengthen 
points in the picquet line wherever at the time help was most 
urgently needed. General Cathcart, however, commander of 
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4th Division, decided to attack the Russian left, and though 
he had but 400 men at his immediate disposal, he led them 
round the right of the Guards Brigade, along the eastern 
slopes of the Kit Spur. The Guards had hitherto shown admir- 
able restraint in not quitting their post on the Kit Spur in 
order to follow the enemy’s successive retreats down into the 
ravine, but now, seeing British soldiers moving among the 
scrub on the slopes below them, little groups of men began 
to run forward and fling themselves against the Russians on 
the lip of the slope. The Duke of Cambridge and the brigade 
and battalion commanders did their utmost to stop this 
movement, but the noise was too great for their voices to be 
heard, and the men’s attention was naturally attracted to what 
was going on in front of them. Gradually the whole line 
yielded to the temptation, and, with the exception of the 
mounted officers, the colours of the 3rd Bn. Grenadier Guards, 
and about 100 men, the whole brigade flung itself against the 
Russians in front of them and drove them helter-skelter down 
into the ravine and the valley of the Tschernaya. This time 
the madness of pursuit could not be checked. With all 
formation lost, the Guardsmen flung themselves after their | 
flying foes, and very soon were lost in the mist and scrub 
below. Only the colours and a handful of men remained to 
hold the post which had been entrusted to their care. 

The consequences of this victory and pursuit were nearly 
disastrous, not only to the Guards themselves, but to the whole 
course of the battle. Once down in the Tschernaya valley, 
the pursuers soon found themselves cut off from their com- 
rades on the Kit Spur, and were compelled, singly and in 
groups, to make a long detour round the lower slopes and to 
scale the cliffs in rear of the main British line. On the Kit Spur, 
fresh Russian columns, emerging from the Quarry ravine, bore 
down upon the little force with the colours. Counting those 
few of the pursuers who had made their way back in time, 
this force now amounted to about 150 men, and very soon it 
found itself nearly surrounded by Russians, two battalions 
attacking it from the left and a third being actually in its 
rear. The Duke gave the order for it to cut its way back to 
the main line. The majority of the men clung round the 
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colours, but a little group of Coldstream became detached from 
the rest and, being without officers, was led by a doctor, 
whilst 20 men of the Grenadiers under Captain Burnaby 
formed themselves into an unofficial rear-guard, and by fierce 
charges—a bantam cock attacking a flock of turkeys—managed 
to hold off the two Russian battalions which were following 
and so enabled the larger groups to force their way through or 
past the battalion that was in their rear. The watchers from 
the main British line had imagined that the little force sur- 
rounded upon the Kit Spur was lost, and it can be imagined 
with what joy and pride they were seen to emerge, with their 
colours intact, from the great horde which had closed them 
in. The escape of this force was further helped by a French 
regiment, which counter-attacked the two Russian following 
battalions and drove them back from the Fore Ridge and the 
Kit Spur, recovering the Sandbag Battery. The deadly nature 
of the fighting round the Sandbag Battery can be judged by 
the fact that of the 2600 British who fought upon the Kit Spur 
during the early hours of the morning, 1000 were killed or 
wounded. The Grenadiers lost 233 men out of 430, the Cold- 
stream 191 out of 489, and the Scots Fusilier Guards 180 out 
of 451. The Coldstream officer losses were terribly severe, no 
fewer than 8 being killed and 5 wounded. But perhaps the 
most significant figures are those of the missing: Grenadiers 2, 
Coldstream 0, Scots Fusilier Guards 4—a total of 6 out of a 
casualty list of 600! 

All this time the men of the 2nd Division had retained their 
precarious hold of ‘the Barrier.” The gap between ‘the 
Barrier’ and the Sandbag Battery was, however, never filled 
and was a source of constant danger to the defenders of both 
those posts. At one time two companies of the Coldstream 
which had been left behind on picquet when their battalion 
marched, having been relieved, were hurrying up to join their 
comrades on the Kit Spur when they encountered a mass of 
Russians which had come through the gap. They attacked 
and checked it for a time, but later were compelled to fall back 
to the main line of defence. Very possibly this mass was the 
battalion through which the little force escorting the colours 
had to cut its way during its retirement. Though there had 
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been fluctuations of fortune from time to time, and though 
thousands of men had fallen upon either side, the net result 
of the first two hours’ fighting was that the Russians had 
nowhere reached the British main line of defence. The British 
numbers, however, were terribly reduced, largely owing to 
dispersion caused by the mist and by the ill-considered pursuit 
into the Tschernaya valley by the Guards. The Russians still 
had 17,000 men and 100 guns on the field, whereas the Allies 
numbered no more than 3300 British, with 36 guns, and 1600 
French, with 12 guns. 

The third main Russian attack was made through the gaps 
in the advanced line and was directed against the main line 
of defence. It met with considerable initial success, a French 
battalion on the Home Ridge taking to its heels and allowing 
the Russian advanced troops to penetrate the line on a fairly 
wide front, but a well-timed counter-attack by French and 
British units re-established the line. The Russian main 
body, too, swept over ‘the Barrier,’ which fell into enemy 
hands for the first time during the day, its defenders falling 
back still fighting desperately to stem the advance. The same 
French battalion was once more on the point of breaking 
before this advance, when a little group of 30 men of the 55th 
charged the right flank of the great Russian column and, 
cutting ‘their way clean through, completely paralysed it. It 
was an amazing feat of arms, and was probably the turning- 
point of the day, for the attacking masses gradually began 
to fall back, pursued by the mercurial French, and were never 
again dangerous. A marked feature of this stage of the battle 
was the successful action of two high-velocity 18-pdr. guns 
which had been sent for by Lord Raglan, and which, from the 
bend between the Home and the Fore Ridge, worked such havoc 
among the Russian batteries upon Shell Hill that in half an 
hour they had completely scattered them, with heavy loss. 

No further British reinforcements arrived, but Bosquet was 
at last on the march, and shortly before ten he appeared orf 
the field with 3000 men and 24 guns. His first intention, or at 
any rate his assurance to Lord Raglan, was to relieve parts 
of the exhausted British line—the men had been fighting 
almost continuously for three and a half hours and had not 
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breakfasted—but an appeal for help from the French regiment 
on the Kit Spur caused him instead to lead his men in that 
direction. For reasons which an all-wise Providence may know, 
but which are unimaginable to the common mind, he elected 
to lead his men out to the extremity of the Inkerman Spur 
and there to form them in line, facing nearly west, with the 
Quarry ravine in front and the Tschernaya valley at their 
back. Almost immediately, a Russian column, emerging from 
the head of the Quarry ravine, and so upon the left flank of 
Bosquet’s force, threatened to cut it off completely from the 
‘mainland,’ and there followed an immediate and not very 
orderly retreat to the eastern slopes of the Fore Ridge. Although 
sustaining no noticeable loss, and having, indeed, not even 
been attacked, the French now suffered one of those astonishing 
panics which from time to time beset the armies of this greatest 
of all fighting nations. All was lost—they were betrayed—it 
was impossible to hold longer. Fortunately the Russians did 
not attack them, the British held their ground steadily, and 
the two 18-pdr. guns continued to play havoc with the enemy’s 
artillery and infantry alike. Gradually the French recovered 
their moral, and at about 11 a.m. Bosquet sent forward two 
battalions, of Zouaves and of Algerians, to recover the Sandbag 
Battery. In their advance they were joined by a body of 
Coldstreamers, who had remained out among the scrub of the 
hillside in advance of the main line of defence after the with- 
drawal of the brigade, and the addition of this handful of the 
‘bonnets de poil’ undoubtedly heartened the French to greater 
daring. Certainly they attacked the mass of Russians in and 
around the battery with great determination, and after killing 
a great number of them, swept the remainder down into the 
valley, the Africans yelling at their heels, and did not stop 
until the last fugitive was across the river. 

At this stage of the battle there were 8000 French upon the 
Fore Ridge, 5000 British on the Home Ridge and in the Careenage 
ravine. The French troops were fresh and had been but 
lightly engaged, so that a counter-offensive on their part might 
have met with decisive results. But Canrobert had no inten- 
tion of running the risk of a rebuff: the enemy’s attack had 
been stopped ; let it rest at that. The British troops, however, 
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exhausted and starving as they were, were content with no 
such passing triumph. Finding that the Russian attacks had 
ceased, our outposts began to push forward towards Shell 
Hill, and Dannenberg, dreading the counter-stroke which 
Canrobert would not launch, gave the order for a general 
retreat. The rear-guard which he left to cover his retirement 
was scattered by the British high-velocity guns, and the 
Russian army was for a time exposed to the gravest peril 
had the Allies attacked them before they reached the shelter 
of the fortress guns. But Canrobert would not move, and the 
British, willing as was their spirit, had neither the numbers 
nor the physical strength to pursue alone. The story of the 
Alma was repeating itself, and another golden opportunity 
was allowed to slip away. The battle cost the Russians 11,000 
men out of the 40,000 actually engaged, the French 1000, the 
British 2357. The losses of the Guards Brigade have already 
been noted. 

Inkerman is often referred to as ‘ the soldiers’ battle,’ and 
the impression obtains that, owing to the general confusion 
caused by the mist and the unexpectedness of the attack, the 
fight was a confused mélée in which the individual soldier 
fought as his fancy and his heart took him, undirected and 
uncontrolled by orders from his officers. It is true that 
neither the Commander-in-Chief nor the divisional commanders 
exercised any great influence upon the course of the battle, 
because the British units came into the fight piecemeal and 
were absorbed under the direction of the local commander. 
But that local commander, Pennefather, and to a lesser degree 
the Duke of Cambridge and General Bentinck, the Guards 
Brigadier, exercised the very greatest influence over the battle, 
the former in particular being the inspiration of the defence. 
Most battalion and all company commanders had full control : 
of their units, and regimental officers generally directed the 
course of the fight. Still, it is just to say that the victory 
was due, not to superiority of strategy or tactics on the part 
of the allied commanders, but to the vast superiority of the 
British troops over their adversaries. The attack had threatened 
the gravest danger to the success of the Allies’ enterprise and 
even to their safety. There were times when disaster lipped 
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the brim of theircup. But the British soldier and his straight 
shooting held it back until, by the force of its own endeavour, 
it wore itself away. That the peril was ever so serious was 
due largely to the divided command which allowed the only 
real reserve—Bosquet’s Corps—to be kept at so great a distance 
from the scene of the real danger, and held in idleness for so 
long a time. The peril past, the Allies set themselves to guard 
against it. Trenches, which before the battle could not be 
dug owing to the scarcity of men, were now dug although that 
scarcity was magnified by the losses of the battle. The Guards, 
always the best troops in the British Army at a fatigue of 
this kind, spent days in throwing up earthworks which would 
now never be used. Although weaker by a third than before 
the battle, they had to find double the number of picquets 
overlooking the Tschernaya valley that had been called for 
when the danger from that direction really existed. 

But though the danger through which the Allies had just 
passed was not destined to reappear, a far sterner trial awaited 
them. On 14th November a terrible storm swept over the 
Black Sea and Crimea, carrying in its wake disaster and 
destruction which almost beggar description. On land, any- 
thing less solid than a stone or brick building was swept away. 
Whole camps disappeared in the course of a few hours, the 
tents being torn to shreds or carried bodily away, leaving 
their occupants, including the wounded and sick in the hospital 
tents, exposed to the fury of the elements. In a few hours, 
too, the ground, which hitherto had afforded good going and 
firm standing for man, horse, or gun, was turned into a sea 
of mud which was destined to become worse and worse as the 
winter progressed. But the most disastrous destruction was 
at sea, where a great part of the supply fleet was destroyed, 
21 vessels being sunk and 8 disabled. With them to the 
bottom of the Black Sea went thousands of tons of food, 
forage, clothing, equipment, and stores and necessaries of every 
description. Perhaps the most poignant loss was that of the 
Prince, which bore in her hold the whole of the army’s 
supply of those ‘ comforts ’"—cardigans, socks, gloves, tobacco, 
sweets, shoes, etc.—which alone can make a winter in the 
trenches endurable. 
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The real crux of the disaster, however, though it was not 
at first fully realised, was the loss of practically the entire 
forage supply. A fair amount of food and clothing had already 
been landed and stored at Balaclava—sufficient probably to 
maintain a bare standard of health—but it soon became almost 
impossible to convey them to the troops. With the loss of 
forage, horses and mules began to die off like flies. Very soon 
the ‘transport ’ was reduced to a few emaciated animals per 
division, and everything from the base had to be fetched by 
carrying parties. The loss of the Woronzoff road (after the 
battle of Balaclava) now became most seriously felt, as it 
was the only metalled road on to the Upland. The carrying 
parties now had to go by way of the Col de Balaclava, ploughing 
through deep mud all the way, a distance of from eight to ten 
miles each way, the fatigue seldom lasting less than twelve 
hours. Naturally only the barest necessities of life could be 
brought up by this means, so that the troops soon began to 
suffer terribly from insufficient food and especially from lack 
of variety, of vegetables, and of fuel. Uncooked salt pork, 
day after day, with no green stuff nor sweet food of any kind, 
was not only appallingly monotonous but appallingly unhealthy, 
and resulted in an outbreak of scurvy no less deadly than the 
cholera that had preceded it. The dwindling numbers which 
sickness caused increased enormously the duties of the sur- 
vivors, so that it was a common thing for a man—if he were 
strong enough to remain so long upon his legs—to be on duty 
for five days out of six. The mud and water in the trenches, 
too, with the resulting frost-bite and trench-feet, added terribly 
to the sufferings of the troops. There is no need to describe the 
horrors of winter trench warfare to the generation of to-day— its 
conditions are only too well known. What, however, we cannot 
realise are these conditions without any of the appliances which 
modern science and organisation contrived for their alleviation 
—without the duck-boards, solidified alcohol, gum-boots, pumps, 
deep dug-outs, electric light, medical stores and comforts, Nissen 
huts, and, above all, the excellent and varied rations, which, 
in the great trench war that has just ended, soon came to be 
taken for granted. And imagine trench warfare, without any 
of these comforts, in scarlet tunics and bearskin caps ! 
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Needless to say that such conditions were too much for 
flesh and blood—even the stubborn, unimaginative, invincibly 
patient flesh and blood of the British soldier. Hundreds of 
men broke down daily under the awful strain. By the end 
of the month 8000 were in the field hospitals—the only accom- 
modation a blanket on the wet and muddy floor of an ice- 
cold tent. Impossible to keep them in such conditions, yet 
scarcely less impossible to get them away. With no hospital 
trains, no ambulances, scarcely any stretchers, the sick had 
actually to ride on horseback, their fever-racked bodies tied 
to the skeleton animals which could scarcely drag themselves 
through the slough the ten dreary miles to the port. Once 
on board ship, the sufferings of the sick became even more 
appalling—the hard boards, the cold, the sea-sickness, all the 
ghastly smells and noises of the sea. So that their final goal, 
Scutari, should have been a haven of rest to these poor 
tortured souls. But it was, if possible, even worse than all 
that had gone before. Huge, bare barrack-rooms—unventi- 
lated, insanitary, dirty, and verminous—were so densely 
crowded that it was almost impossible to move through them 
without stepping on a sick man. There were few beds, no 
washing arrangements, no brooms, no candlesticks, no crockery, 
no cutlery, no linen, no sanitary or laundry facilities, scarce any 
means of cooking, whilst the dearth of every medical necessity 
—of doctors, nurses, stores, instruments, bandages, drugs—was 50 
appalling that the place was little better than a mortuary prepared 
for those about to die. At least a hundred were buried every 
day, but still the sick pouring across the Black Sea so gained 
upon the dead that the wards became ever more congested. 

Through January and February there were never less than 
14,000 in hospital. Reinforcements arriving from England 
merely swelled the numbers of the sick. At the end of November 
the Guards Brigade received drafts to replace the Alma losses, 
a month later further large drafts—200 for the Grenadiers and 
150 each for the Coldstream and Scots Fusilier Guards— 
arrived, but by the beginning of February the strength of the 
battalions had fallen to the following: Grenadiers 196, Cold- 
stream 128, Scots Fusilier Guards 120—a total of 450 out of 
4000 Guardsmen who so far had left England. And a few 
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weeks later the strength of the whole brigade was between 
three and four hundred men. 

At the end of January the French, who had been heavily 
reinforced, took over the right sector of the British front, this 
relief including the duties hitherto allotted to the Guards. 
The latter remained for a few weeks in their camp overlooking 
the Tschernaya, and then moved down to Balaclava, where 
their duties were limited to a daily march at 3 a.m. to their 
alarm posts on the heights above the port. After this relief 
of a portion of the British line, conditions began gradually to 
improve. At Scutari, Florence Nightingale, who had come out 
in November with forty nurses and nuns, and had been received 
by the medical authorities with suspicion, hostility, and even 
contempt, had, by dint of her indomitable will and character, 
and her absolute genius for organisation, established herself in 
a position of great influence. With the help of her friend, 
Sidney Herbert, at the War Office, she was able gradually 
to equip the hospital, first with the bare necessities of medical 
treatment and of sanitary decency, then with more normal 
requirements, and finally with actual luxuries, until, from the 
hell on carth which she found it, she made it a place where 
sick and wounded bodies could find real rest and physical and 
moral recreation. As a result, the rate of mortality among 
the cases which came to Scutari fell from 42 to 2 per cent., 
and the army began to resume its normal strength and vigour. 
In the Crimea, also, things had been improving. Slowly the 
stocks of forage and of horses were replenished, roads were 
made, and actually by the beginning of April a railway was 
carrying stores and working parties to and fro between Balaclava 


- and the trenches. 


But whereas the Allies had passed the winter in either 
dying or burying the dead, the Russians had been far more 
profitably employed. Living under conditions of comparative 
comfort—which does not mean that they were anything but 
uncomfortable—they were able to devote themselves to the 
perfection of their defences. The great redoubts and the 
trenches and batteries which connected or covered them were 
immensely strengthened. In particular, the Malakoff was 
transformed into a miniature fortress which would undoubtedly 
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have to be taken before Sevastopol would fall. In front of 
the main defences a number of subsidiary works sprang into 
being. East of the Careenage ravine a network of trenches, 
which, from their chalky soil, became known as the White 
Works, blocked the approach from Shell Hill. Five hundred 
yards in front of the Malakoff, a conical hill called the Mamelon, 
which hitherto had stood in ‘ No Man’s Land,’ was seized and 
fortified by the Russians, whilst in front of the Redan some 
quarries were fortified and manned. All these advanced works 
were themselves covered by a line of rifle-pits which in some 
cases were joined up into a continuous trench. 

As the year progressed, the enemy became even more aggres- 
sive in their methods. The rifle-pits were infested by snipers 
who caused great inconvenience and some loss to the garrison 
of our trenches. Mining and counter-mining became, if not 
a popular, at least a common pastime. Trench-mortars and 
grenades added to the already numerous ways of dying. 
Patrols from the fortress scoured the ground between the 
lines and, for a time at least, established a complete mastery 
of the situation. On 22nd March a sortie in force broke into 
the French and British trenches opposite the Malakoff and the 
Redan and did a considerable amount of damage, but was 
eventually repulsed with fairly heavy loss. On 8th April the 
Allies opened a heavy bombardment which lasted for ten days 
and cost the Russians 6000 casualties, whilst the French them- 
selves lost 1600 from the return fire and the British 300. The 
moral effect of this bombardment was, however, greatly 
diminished when it was found that no assault followed it. 
Towards the end of the month the Russian troops in front of 
Balaclava withdrew behind the Tschernaya, allowing the Allies 
once more to occupy the line of that river. 

On balance, the early months were decidedly in favour of 
the defenders. In May, however, an event took place which 
completely altered the course of affairs. Canrobert, who had 
become more and more depressed by the failures and losses 
in front of Sevastopol and by the irritating interference from 
Paris (the electric telegraph had recently added to the embar- 
rassment of commanders in the field), resigned his post as 
Commander-in-Chief, assuming instead the less arduous com- 
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mand of a corps d’armée. He was succeeded by a man of 
great energy and determination and no mean skill—of a calibre 
far different from any that had yet appeared among the 
commanders in this campaign. General Pelissier at once set 
about recovering the initiative from the enemy. His first 
object was to capture the advanced works which had been 
constructed during the winter, and, with this in view, a fresh 
bombardment was opened on 6th June. For nearly thirty-six 
hours an intense artillery fire was poured into the threatened 
works, as well as into the main defences and the town itself, 
and at 6.30 p.m. French divisions went over against the White 
Works and the Mamelon, while the British attacked the 
Quarries in front of the Redan. The operation was completely 
successful, all the objectives being taken with comparatively 
little loss and consolidated during the night. 

Ten days later the Allies launched their great attack against 
the Malakoff and the Redan. The former was to be taken 
by the French, and as soon as it was in their hands the British 
—the Light and 2nd Divisions—were to attack the Redan. 
The Ist Division—the Guards and Highland Brigades once 
more united—were brought into the trenches to act as a 
reserve and to relieve the attacking troops in the captured 
works during the night. It was hoped that the capture 
of the Malakoff and the Redan would render the other works 
untenable and so bring about the fall of the town. Unfortu- 
nately, the complete success of the preliminary operation on 
7th June caused the attackers, and particularly Pelissier, to 
set about their main task with a rather too light-hearted 
carelessness. The bombardment, originally intended to last 
thirty-six hours as before, was curtailed to twenty-four; the 
assembly during the night was clumsily done, so that the 
Russians had ample warning of what was coming, and one 
of the French divisional commanders mistook the signal and 
attacked prematurely. The assaulting columns were greeted 
with an overwhelming fire and suffered terrible losses. A few 
elements found their way into the Malakoff, but were there 
killed or captured. Lord Raglan, though his attack was pro- 
fessedly contingent upon the success of the French, had not 
the moral courage to cancel his attack and so sent many 
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hundred British soldiers to certain failure and death. The 
affair cost the Allies 5000 casualties, and was as complete a 
failure as its predecessor had been a success. The Ist Division 
relieved the attacking divisions in the trenches, and thence- 
forward till the end of the siege the Guards maintained from 
half to three-quarters of their strength on duty in the line. 
They were the better able to do this as they had, at the 
beginning of May, received further drafts to the number of 
more than 1000, 429 being for the Grenadiers, 300 for the 
Fusilier Guards, and 314 for the Coldstream. 

The failure of 18th June had a most dispiriting effect upon 
Lord Raglan, so that when, a week later, he was struck down 
by an attack of cholera, he appeared unable to resist it, and 
on 28th June he died. His death was sincerely mourned by 
the troops, who had a real affection for him, his straightness 
and personal courage outweighing in their eyes his defects as 
a commander. He was succeeded by Sir James Simpson, an 
old Grenadier as Lord Raglan had been. But it was not only 
upon Lord Raglan that the failure of 18th June left its mark ; 
upon the French commanders it had a most sobering effect. 
Instead of the hurricane bombardments and triumphant 
assaults culminating in a spectacular surrender, which he had 
visualised when he assumed the command, General Pelissier 
now reverted to the weary business of methodical cannonade 
and sapping approach which in his predecessors had excited 
his scorn. All through July and half of August the Allies 
slowly pushed their trenches towards the main defences of the 
town, while the great guns on either side hurled backwards 
and forwards an unending stream of shot and shell. But 
though to the attacking troops the siege made no apparent 
progress, in reality the defence was on the verge of collapse. 
The garrison had suffered terrible losses from the continuous 
bombardment, concentrated as it was upon a comparatively 
small area in which their troops must always be kept ready to 
resist attack. During the last months these losses, it is said, 
amounted to no less than a thousand a day—a truly appalling 
total. Worse still, Todleben, the moving spirit and the brain 
of the defence, was so severely wounded as to be compelled 
to leave the town. 
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Early in August the Russian commanders held a council | 
of war to decide whether the town should be evacuated or 
a last attempt made to relieve it. As a result of this council, 
on 15th August Gortschakoff, with 60,000 men and 200 guns, 
attacked the line of the Tschernaya, which was held by 
Sardinian, Turkish, and French detachments. After a slight 
initial success, the attack broke down completely along the 
whole front with a loss to the Russians of 8000 men. Its failure 
sealed the fate of Sevastopol. 

On 8th September, after three days’ intense bombardment, 
the Allies again attacked the Little Redan, the Malakoff, the 
Redan, and the Central Bastion. The Guards were once again 
in reserve to the Light and 2nd Divisions, and once again 
the Redan proved to be impregnable. The French also failed 
before the Central Bastion and Little Redan, but this time 
they succeeded in entering the Malakoff in force and, in spite 
of furious counter-attacks by the Russian reserves, held it 
throughout the day. The success cost them 7000 men, but it 
was decisive. The remaining works were all commanded by 
this formidable redoubt, and during the night the Russians 
withdrew to the north side by a floating bridge which they 
had thrown across the Tschernaya. Before leaving they blew 
up the remaining forts and a great part of the town and sank 
or burnt the fleet. The following day the Allies entered 
Sevastopol—the town for possession of which so many 
thousands of brave men had given their lives, for which there 
had been so much pain and suffering, such courage, and such 
terror. They found a blackened and broken shell, in the ruins 
of which lay horror upon horror of human tragedy, heap upon 
heap of dead—dead of yesterday, dead of months ago— 
hospitals crammed to overflowing with sick and wounded, 
many of them untended, with the wreckage of human bodies, 
corpses, limbs. . . . A ghastly prize. Yet the destruction was 
not enough. French and British engineers were at once set 
to work to destroy the docks, the arsenals, and everything that 
had made Sevastopol a naval port, for it was with that object 
that this siege, these battles, had been fought. The Russian 
army remained hovering upon the right bank of the Tschernaya, 
but, in spite of exhortations from Paris, Pelissier refused to 
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pursue it farther. Very wisely he contended that, the object 
of the campaign having been attained, it would be madness 
to risk a defeat and the possible loss of all that had been 
won. He might have added that under such circumstances it 
would be wicked to sacrifice one single further life. 

For some months negotiations between the Powers dragged 
their weary course, with the inevitable jealousies and quarrels 
between the victors and the humiliation of the vanquished. 

Treaty of | Finally, in March 1856, a treaty of peace was signed at Paris, 

ree ai as a result of which the Black Sea was opened to the ships of 
all nations, though no warship of any nation might ride it, and 
Turkey became a Great Power, the other nations abnegating 
all future interference in her internal affairs. As a result of 
the peace—and of the war—Russia ceased for nearly a genera- 
tion to be a menace to the rest of the world and particularly 
to those nations which bordered upon the Black Sea. She had 
suffered seriously by the loss of her fleet, by loss of treasure, 
and by destruction of property, but most terribly in human 
life. One hundred and fifty thousand of her soldiers lay buried 
in the Crimea, but upon the long and dreary tracks on the 
mainland by which her reinforcements had struggled south 
double that number had fallen from cold and weakness, so 
that her total losses were calculated at little less than half a 
million men. Against such a figure the losses of the Allies, 
heavy as they were, appear insignificant. The French lost 
96,000 dead, the British 22,000. Of the Guards, the 3rd Bn. 
Grenadier Guards lost 144 killed in action, 408 wounded, 750 
died of sickness; Ist Bn. Coldstream Guards, 145 killed in 
action, 250 wounded, 567 died of sickness; Ist Bn. Scots 
Fusilier Guards, 136 killed in action, 314 wounded, 536 died 
of sickness. 

Early in June the evacuation of the Crimea began, and on 
9th July, in a great review in Hyde Park, the service battalions 
of the Foot Guards were received back into their place in the 
reunited ranks of the Brigade of Guards. 
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Malakoff, The, 418, 421, 424, 425, 444, 
445, 447. 

Malplaquet, 65-69. 

Malta, 183, 400. 

Manhattan, 109, 110. 

Manners, Gen., 166, 167. 

Manningham, Gen., 206, 207. 

Marchand, Gen., 252, 253, 274, 275, 
278. . 

Marcognet, Gen., 384, 385. 

Marengo, 173. 

Maria Theresa, 76, 89. 

Marlborough, Charles, Duke of, 78. 

——, John Churchill, Duke of, 19; 
appointed to commission in Royal 
Regiment of Guards, 16; captures 
Cork (1690), 22; Flanders (1689), 
24; dismissed from army, but re- 
stored to favour in 1694, 33; his 
character, 37; takes command in 
Netherlands (1702-04), 38-40; Col. 
of lst Guards (1704), 40; Danube 
campaign (1704), 42-47; Blenheim 
(1704), 46-51; Flanders (1705-09), 
52-64; Malplaquet, 65-69 ; France 
and Flanders (1710-11), 72, 73; re- 
moved from all commands (1713), 
73 ; restored to his commands, 75. 

——, Sarah, Duchess of, 37. 

Marmont, Marshal, 281-284, 287, 290, 
291, 294, 297-301, 309. 

Marmorice Bay, 175, 176, 178. 

Marque, R., 149, 150. 

Marsin, Gen., 47, 50. 

Martiago, 282. 

Mary, Queen of William of Orange, 20. 

Massachusetts, 103. ; 

Massena, Marshal, 174, 245-256, 258, 
259, 268-278, 281, 283. 
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Mathew, Col., 106. 
Maubeuge, 139, 147, 357. 
Maucune, Gen., 300, 301, 317, 332. 


Medellin, 215, 227-230, 233. 
Mediterranean, 159, 161, 173, 174, 
1865. 

Mehaigne, R., 25, 55, 57. 

Melas, Gen., 174. 

Melsungen, 99. 

Menin, 57, 143, 146, 148, 154. 

Menou, Gen., 176, 179, 180, 182. 

Mentschikoff, Gen., 399, 408, 409, 412, 
415, 418-422, 424-428. 

Merida, 216. 

Merle, Gen., 206, 207, 251, 262. 

Mermet, Gen., 206, 207, 217, 219. 

Mero, Monte, 205, 206. 

Mesas de Ibor, 235. 

Meuse, 28, 38-40, 52, 55, 135, 147, 
155. 

Miguel, Dom, 396, 397. 

Milhaud, Gen., 230, 387. 

Militia, 89. 

Minden, 91. ! 

Minorca, 123, 128, 174, 175. 

Mitchell, Gen., 379. 

Mohawk River, 119. 

Moira, Lord, 154. 

Moldavia, 399. 

Monck, George, Duke of Albemarle, 
3-6, 9, 10, 12 n., 14. 

Monck’s Coldstreamers, or Regiment 
of Foot, see Coldstream Guards. 
Mondego, R., 192, 242, 246, 249, 250, 

264, 269. 

Mondelheim, 40, 43. 

Monelos, R., 205, 206. 

Monmouth, Duke of, 15, 18, 19. 

Mons, 25, 58, 61, 64, 65, 69, 81, 356, 
360, 361. 

Montbrun, Gen., 274, 278, 282, 290. 

Montgomery, Gen., 106. 

Montjuich, 52, 58, 190. 

Montreal, occupation of, 106. 

Mont St. Jean, 376-381, 384. 

Moore, Sir John, 164, 168-170, 189, 
193, 214, 215, 348; Aboukir and 
Roman Camp (1801), 176-181; 
campaign in the Peninsula (1808- 
1809), 195-208 ; death, 207. 

Mordaunt, Lord, 44. 

Moreau, Gen., 174, 175. 

Morillo, Gen., 318, 334, 336, 337. 

Morrice, Col., 346, 347. 

Mortier, Marshal, 223, 237, 245, 258. 

Moselle, 25, 39, 40, 51, 53, 62. 

Mouscron, 149-151, 153. 

Mouveaux, 149-152. 
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Mozarvez, 310. 

Murray, Gen., 128, 136, 220. 
——, Lord George, 85. 
——, Sir John, 313, 316, 


Namur, 25, 34, 35, 53, 55, 72, 367. 
Naples, State of, 159. 
Napoleon 1., 168, 160; defeats 
lans in Italy (1796), 159; in- 
Egypt (1798), 161; re- 
from Egypt and is @ppointed 
Consul, 173; pursues Aus- 
trians towards Vienna (1800), 174; 


e 
(1801), 175, 
peace (1801), 


aims 
t S commercial pros- 
perity (1808), 189; loses his finely- 
dj ent, 190; war with 

190, 194-200, 222, 
s Convention of Cintra, 193; 


nearly 

man-power re- 

Sources (1811), 268 > retreats from 

; defeats Allies 

: (1813), 330 ; routed at 

Ipzig ( 1813), 3; abdicates 
(1814), 342.344 > his system of war, 
349; lands in France and marches 
on Paris (1815), 352, 353; war in 
Netherlands (1815), 356-363 ; Ligny 
and Quatre Bras (1815), 365-368, 
374; Waterloo, 375-394;  gur- 
renders to captain of H.M.S. 
Bellerophon (1815), 394. 

Napoleon nmr., 398, 399, 40]. 

Napoleon, Prince, 410, 

National Assembly, 131, 132. 

National Guard, 13}, 

Nave de Haver, 274, 278, 289. 

Navigation Acts, 102, 

Nebel, R., 46.49, 

Neerlanden, 31, 32. 

Neerwinden, 31-33, 136. 

Nelson, Horatio, 161, 175, 185. 

Netherlands — Cromwell’s campaign 
in Flanders, 8; Dutch wars (1666, 
1672), 14, 15; Dutch alliance with 
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Charles no, (1678), 16; English 
campaigns in Flanders (1678-97), 
16, 23-25; Marlborough’s cam. 
paigns (1702-11), 37-40, 52-69, 72, 
73; Allies’ army assembles in Aus. 
trian Netherlands (1744), 81 ; Allies 
defeated by Saxe (1747), 86-88 ; 
England declares war on Holland 
(1780), 124; French invade Aus- 
trian Netherlands (1792), 
France declares 


(1794), 164; Holland leaves Coalj. 

tion and enters into alliance with 

French (1795), 

Spain form 

162; English 

expedition to Holland (1799), 162. 
3; ish Dutch insur. 
rection ainst French 
(1813-14), 344-347 ; 
campaign in (1816), 354-395. 

New England, 112, 119. 

New Jersey, 111, : 

New York, ]4, 109, 110, 121, 129. 

Ney, M » 353; Peninsula War, 
198, 222, 223, 235, 245, 246, 25]- 
253, 256, 268-270 ; Quatre Bras, 
359-370, 373, 374; Waterloo, 376, 
387-394, 

Nicholas, Tsar, 398, 399. 

Nieuport, 147. 

Nightingale, Florence, 443. 

Nile, battle of, 161. 

Nive, The, 335-339. 

Nivelle operations (1813), 331, 333- 
336. 


Nivelles, 24, 357, 360-362, 371. 
Noailles, Marshal, 76.78. 
Nore, naval mutiny, 159. 


Oberglau, 47, 49, 

Ocafia, 239, 

Offuz, 55, 57. 

Ohm, R., 99. 

Oporto, 215-217, 219-221, 319, 

Orange, House of, 162. 

Orange, Prince of, 66-68, 136, 143, 
166, 344, 3655, 357, 360-363, 366, 
371, 372, 379; 1 

Orkney, Lord, 66-68. 

Ormond, Duke of, 73, 75. 

Oropesa, 223, 225, 234. 

Orthez, 341. 

Ostend, 57, 154, 161. 

Otto, Gen., 149-153. 

Oudenarde, 57, 61, 62, 154. 

Oudkarspel, 166, 167, 170. 
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Overkirk, Gen., 53, 56, 57, 62. 
Oza, 205. 


Pack, Gen. Denis, 250, 253, 256, 289, 
301, 306, 368, 384, 393. 

Paderborn, 91. 

Paget, Gen., 199, 200, 202, 205-207, 
217, 219. 

Pakenhan, Sir Edward, 250, 300, 301. 

Ba gr 190, 316, 319, 321, 322, 
327, 330, 333. 

Papelotte farm, 379, 382, 384, 386, 
389, 392. 

Paris, Gen., 337. 

Paris, Napoleon enters (1815), 353 ; 
army of occupation in, 394. 

Paris, Treaty of (1856), 448. 

Parker, Sir Hyde, 175. 

Parliamentary government, 21. 

Paul, Tsar, 173, 175. 

Pauloff, Gen., 428, 431, 432. 

Pelissier, Gen., 445-447. 

Pefiasquedo, 205-207. 

Peninsula War, 189-351. 

Pennefather, Gen., 411, 429, 431, 432, 
439. 

Pennsylvania, 111, 120, 121. 

Perales pass, 224, 237, 281. 

Perceval, Spencer, 241. 

Peronne, 394. 

Perponcher, Gen., 362. 

Peterborough, Earl of, 52, 58, 59. 

Petten, 163-165. 

Philadelphia, 111-1165. 

Phillippon, Gen., 293, 296. 

Pichegru, Gen., 148, 154. 

Picton, Sir Thomas, 250, 252, 269, 
294, 295, 322, 350, 361, 367-373, 
379, 384, 385. 

Piggott, Gen., 122. 

Pirch, Gen., 357, 363, 380, 389. 

Piré, Gen., 367. 

Pitt, John, Earl of Chatham, 168, 
170, 212, 213. 

——, William, Earl of Chatham, 89, 
90, 94, 101-103. 

——, William, 131, 132, 134, 157, 162, 
182, 184. 

Planchenoit, 389, 390, 392. 

Plasencia, 223, 224, 234, 312. 

Poco Velho, 274, 275, 277. 

Poland, 147, 158, 187. 

Police force introduced, 397. 

Pombal, 268. 

Ponsonby, Gen., 379, 385, 386. 

Pont-a-Chin, 153. 

Pont-4-Marcq, 149. 

Portifia, 226-229, 233. 

Portugal, 190; refuses to close her 
ports to England (1808), 189; re- 
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volta against French (1808), 191- 

194; Wellington’s campaign in 
(1809-13), 209, 215-222, 239-256, 
271-296, 312-314; English expedi- 
tionary force against Dom Miguel 
(1826), 396, 397. 

Portugal, Regent of, 189. 

Prestonpans, 85. 

Pretender, the Old, 61. 

Prevost, Gen., 122. 

Proby, Lord, 344, 346 347. 

Prussia—and War of French Revolu- 
tion, 133, 136, 147, 156; leaves 
Coalition (1795), 158; refuses to 
join England against Napoleon, 
184 ; joins England against 
Napoleon (1806), 186; and Crimea 
War, 400, 402. 

Puebla Heights, 316, 318. 

Pulteney, Gen., 166, 167, 169, 170, 
174. 

Pultusk, 187. 

Putnam, Gen., 111. 

Pyrenees, 194, 195; French driven 
acroes (1813), 321. 


Quatre Bras, 363-374, 376. 
Quebec, 106. 

Quesnoy, Le, 73, 143, 146. 
Quiot, Gen., 383-386. 


Raglan, Lord, 401, 403-405, 407, 408, 
410, 412, 414-416, 419, 420, 423, 
424, 426, 427, 437, 445, 446. 

Raismes, 139. 

Ramillies, 55-58. 

Rampon, Gen., 179, 180. 

Rawdon, Lord, 127. 

Redan, The, 418, 424, 425, 444, 445, 
447. 

Redinha, 268. 

Redoubt d’Eu, 81, 82. 

Reille, Gen., 313, 315, 317, 319, 320, 
322, 325, 329-337, 357, 358, 367, 
368, 381-384, 389, 390, 394. 

Rey, Gen., 325, 326, 328. 

Reynier, Gen., 179, 180, 245, 251-253, 
256, 269, 270, 273, 274. 

Rheinhardswald, 97. 

Rhenen, 156. 

Rhine, 24, 39, 43, 45, 51, 76, 91, 94, 
156, 333, 356. 

Rhode Island, 12], 122. 

Rhonelle, R., 140, 141. 

Rhune, La, 330-332. 

Richmond, Duchess of, 361. 

Riedessel, Gen., 97. 

Rio Mayor, R., 256. 

River Inn, 174. 

Robespierre, Maximilian de, 158. 
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Rodney, Admiral, 124, 128. 
Rolica, 193. 
Alexandria, 179, 


Romana, Gen., 200, 224. 

Romney, Col., 40. 

Rooke, Sir George, 51. 

Rosetta, 181. 

Rosslyn, Gen., 212. 

Roubaix, 149-152. 

Roucoux, 86. 

Roulers, 57. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 130. 

Rowe’s Brigade, 48. 

Royal English Regiment, 15. 

Royal Regiment of Guards, see 
Grenadier Guards. 

Royal Scots, 44, 50. 

Ruffin, Gen., 229, 230, 233, 261, 264- 
266. 

Rullion Green, 17. 

Rump Parliament, 9, 10. 

Rumsdorp, 31, 32. 

Rupert, Prince, 14. 

Russell, Col. John, 11, 13. 

Russia—forms alliance with Austria 
and England (1795), 158; forms 
alliance with Turkey and England 
(1798), 162; quarrels with Turkey 
(1806), 186; supports France in 
her commercial war against Eng- 
land (1807), 187; Napoleon’s 
campaign against (1806), 187; 
Napoleon’s retreat from (1812), 311; 
declares war on Turkey (1853), 399 ; 
Crimea, War (1854-56), 398-448. 

Ryswick, Treaty of, 35, 37. 


Sabugal, 242, 270, 297. 

Sackville, Lt.-Col. Edward, 17. 

St. Amant, 139, 147. 

St. Arnaud, Marshal, 401, 403, 406- 
410, 415, 420. 

St. Cyr, Gen., 214. 

St. Etienne, 341-343. 

St. Eustatius, 124. 

St. Jean, Mont, see Mont St. Jean. 

St. Julien, Fort, 181. 

St. Lawrence, R., 106. 

St. Leger, Col., 119. 

St. Maarten, 165. 

St. Malo, 90. 

St. Venant, 72. 

St. Vincent, Cape, 160. 

Saints, The, 128. 

Salamanca, 196, 224-226, 239, 270, 
A 281, 290, 298-302, 305, 312, 

Salamonde, 221. 

Saltador bridge, 221. 


Saltoun, Lord, 342, 371, 372, 378, 
382, 383, 386. 

Salvatierra, 319, 320. 

Sambre, R., 24, 34, 57, 72, 147, 148, 
153, 154, 368-360. 

San Cristobal, 281, 310. 

San Marcial, 329. 

San Sebastian, 190, 321-329, 332. 

Sandbag Battery, 430-436, 438. 

Santa Margarita, 205. 

Santarem, 256, 258, 259, 268. 

Santocildes, Gen., 305. 

Saragossa, see Zaragoza. 

Saratoga, 119, 120. 

Sare, 334. 

Savannah, 122. 

Saxe, Marshal, 81-84, 86, 87. 

Saxe-Weimar, Prince Bernard of, 360, 
368, 369. 

, Prince Edward of, 431. 

Saxony, 91.! 

Scarlett, Gen., 426, 427. 

Scarpe, R., 64, 72. 

Scheldt, 57, 61, 62, 73, 81, 83, 153, 
154, 345; see also Walcheren. 

Schellenberg, 43-45. 

Schomberg, Marshal, 22. 

Schoorl, 166-168, 170. 

Schoorldam, 166-170. 

Schulemberg, Gen., 66, 67. 

Schwarzenberg, Gen., 343. 

Scotland — subdued by Cromwell 
(1650-51), 5, 6; Monck in, 9; the 
Covenanters under James I., 20; 
disturbances in (1697-1707), 69. 

Scots Guards (formerly known as 
Regiment of Scottish Foot Guards, 
the Third Guards, and from 1831 to 
1877 as the Scots Fusilier Guards)— 
origin of, 2, 3, 6, 13; Scotland (1666- 
1682), 17; brought on to Englhsh 
establishment and 2nd Bn. formed 
(1686), 19; go over to William of 
Orange (1688), 20 ; Flanders (1689- 
1693), 24-34; return to Scotland 
(1697), 69; come on strength of 
united British army with title of 
Third Regiment of Foot Guards 
(1707), 69 ; Spain (1709-10), 69-72 ; 
Dettingen, Ist Bn. (1743), 78; 
Fontenoy (1745), 82-84; Flanders, 
2nd Bn. (1747), 86, 88; raids on 
French coast, Ist Bn. (1758), 90; 
Germany (1760), 91; Wilhelmsthal 
(1762), 97 ; Amoneberg (1762), 99 ; 
America (1776), 106; Holland, 
Ist Bn. (1793), 135; Linselles 
(1793), 144; Ireland, Ist Bn. 
(1798), 160; Ostend (1798), 161; 
Holland, Ist Bn. (1799), 163, 165, 
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167, 172; Spain, lst Bn. (1800), 
174; Aboukir (1801), 176-178; 
Alexandria (1801), 180, 181; Elbe, 
lst Bn., 186; Copenhagen, lst Bn. 
(1807), 187; Walcheren expedi- 
tion, 2nd Bn. (1809), 212; Portu- 
gal, Ist Bn. (1809), 216; Cadiz, 
2nd Bn. (1810), 240; Bussaco 
Ridge (1810), 254; Cadiz opera- 
tions (1811), 260, 267; Fuentes 
d’Ofioro (1811), 276; Salamanca 
(1812), 302; Burgos (1812), 308, 
311; San Sebastian (1813), 328; 
The " Adour (1814), 340, 342, 343 ; 
Holland (1813-14), 344; Nether- 
lands, 2nd Bn. (1815), 356 ; Water- 
loo, 2nd Bn. (1815), 382, 383, 386, 
390, 393, 394; 2nd Bn. return to 
d (1815), 394; Portugal, 
2nd Bn. (1826), 396; Malta, let 
Bn. (1854), 400; William Iv. in 
1831 gave Third Guards title of 
‘Scots Fusilier Guards,’ in 1877 
the present title ‘Scots Guards’ 
came into use, 400 n.; Alma, Ist 
Bn. (1854), 413, 414, 416; Inker- 
man, Ist Bn. (1854), 432-434, 436, 
442, 446, 447; losses in Crimea, 
448 ; sce also Guards, Brigade of. 
Soutari, 400, 442, 443. 
ier Gen., "229, 223, 225, 229- 
234. 
Sebastiani report, 183. 
moor, battle of, 18. 
Segurilla, 226, 231-233. 
Senne, 25, 61. 
Sevastopol, 309, 402, 403, 405, 415, 
417-448. 
Seven Years’ War, 89-100. 
Seville, 240, 298, 305. 
Shell Hill, 428-432, 434. 
Sherbrooke, Sir John Coape, 217, 220, 
224-228, 231-233. 
Sicily, 185. 
Silesia, 76, 89. 
Silistria, 400, 401. 
Silveira, Gen., 216. 
Simpson, Sir James, 446. 


Sinope, 399. 
Skelton, Capt., 15, 16. 
Skerrett, Col., 305, 308, 346, 347. 


Slangenberg, Gen., 63. 

Soimonoff, Gen., 428, 430-432. 

Solignac, Gen., 274. 

Solmes, Count, 28. 

Sombreffe, 375, 376. 

Somerset, Gen. Lord Edward, 379, 
385, 386. 

Sorauren, 322. 

Soubise, Prince de, 91, 93-99. 
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Souham, Gen., 309. 

Soult, Marshal—attacks and pursues 
Moore, 197-207 ; invasion of Portu- 
gal, 214-229; Spain, 234-239 ; 
takes over command of Joseph's 
troops, 244; marches to relieve 
Badajos, 259; hurries south, 268, 
271; approaches Almeida, 278 ; 
marches into Badajos, 281, 290, 
291; Andalusia, 297; Albuera, 
279, 280; evacuates " Andalusia, 
305; Joseph summons him to 
Valencia, 308; joins Souham, 
309; encounters Wellington at 
Tormes, 310; goes to France to re- 
organise armies, 321, 322; repulsed 
at Sorauren, 322-325; San Sebas- 
tian, 327, 329; The Bidassoa, 330- 
332; The Nivelle and The Nive, 
333-340; Toulouse, 341, 342; 
Quatre Bras, 357; Waterloo, 381. 

Spain—Cromwell makes war on, 73 H 
operations in, d war of 
Succession (1704- -10), 51, 58-60, 69- 
72; attempts invasion of England, 
75; endeavours to recover Gib- 
raltar (1727), 75; at war with 
England (1739), 76 ; declares war 
on England (1779), 123; joins 
Allies in war of French Revolution 
(1793), 141; allies herself with 
Holland and France, 160, 162; 
Spanish fleet destroyed at Cape 
St. Vincent (1797), 160; English 
raid Spanish ports (1800), 174 ; 
joins Napoleon against England 
(1804), 184; Napoleon makes war 
on Spain (1808- 09), 190, 194; Sir 
John Moore’s campaign (1808- -09), 
195-208, 214; Wellington’s cam- 
paign in (1809), 222-238; Spanish 
army’s campaign (1810), ‘239, 240 ; 
operations round Cadiz (1811), 257- 
271; Wellington’s campaign in: 
Salamanca and Burgos (1812), 297- 
309; Wellington retires to Portu- 
guese frontier (1812), 309-311; 
Wellington’s final advance (1813), 
312-333. 

Spanish Succession, War of the, 36-74. 

Spencer, Gen. Sir B., 192, 250, 278, 
281. 

Spessart hills and woods, 77, 78. 

Speyer, 76. 

Spithead, naval mutiny, 159. 

Sporke, Gen., 97, 98. 

Stainville, Gen., 98. 

Stair, Earl of, 76, 77. 

Stanhope, Gen., 52, 70, 71. 

Staremberg, Marshal von, 69-71. 
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Staten Island, 106, 109. 
Steenkirk, 25-28, 35, 371. 
Stopford, Gen., 342, 343. 
Strachan, Sir Richard, 212. 
Subijana ridge, 317, 318. 
Suchet, Gen., 222, 223, 284, 297, 208, 
309, 313, 315, 321, 330, 339. 
Sullivan, Gen., 114-117. 
Sumter, Col., 123. 
Suvoroff, Gen., 162, 173. 
Sweden, 187. 
Sweden, King of, 184. 
Switzerland, 162, 182. 
Syria, 183. 


Tagus, 189, 191-193, 214, 215, 223, 
225, 235, 239, 242, 243, 259, 268, 
283, 298, 299, 309, 314. 

Talavera, 197, 226-238. 

Tallard, Marshal, 43, 45-47, 49, 50. 

Tamega, R., 216, 217, 221. - 

Tangier, 16, 17. 

Tarbes, 341. 

Tarifa, 260. 

Tarleton, Col., 123, 124. 

Taviers, 55-57. 

Teignmouth, 22. 

Telegraph Hill, 407, 409, 415. 

Tessé, Marshal, 58, 59. 

Thielmann, Gen., 357, 363, 389. 

‘Third Estate,’ 130, 131. 

Third Guards, see Scote Guards. 

Thomidéres, Gen., 300, 301. 

Thourenot, Gen., 339, 340, 342. 

Ticonderoga, 103, 106, 118. 

Tilsit, Treaty of, 187, 190. . 

Todleben, Col. de, 421, 422, 446. 

Toledo, 226, 308, 312. 

Tongres, 86. 

Tordesillas, 309. 

Tormes, R., 298, 299, 309, 310. 

Torquemada, 309. 

Torres Vedras, Lines of, 243, 244, 249, 
254. 

Toulon, 141, 146. 

Toulouse, 341. 

Tourcoing, 149, 150, 152. 

Tournai, 64, 81, 84, 148, 149, 153, 
356. 

Townshend, George, Marquess, 101. 

Trafalgar, 185, 187. 

Trant, Col. Nicholas, 246, 250, 254, 
269. 

Traz Os Montes, 314, 315. 

Trenton, 113. 

Tres Puentes, 318, 319. 

Tschernaya, R., 404, 417, 418, 420, 
424, 426-430, 432, 435, 437, 438. 

Turenne, Vicomte de, 8, 15. 

Turones, 272, 275, 276. 
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Turkey, 183, 186, 448; forms alliance 
with Russia and England (1798), 
162; and Crimea War (1854-56), 
410, 423, 428. 

Twentieth Regiment, 165. 

Twenty-third regiment, 44, 50. 


Ulm, 43, 185. 

Union Brigade, 385. 

Upton, Col., 413. 

Urrugne, 332-334. 

Utrecht, Treaty of, 74, 76, 100. 
Uxbridge, Lord, 385, 388. 


Val Carlos, 322. 

Valencia, 58, 222, 284, 297, 305, 308, 
309, 313. 

Valenciennes, 139-141. 

Valladolid, 196-198, 223, 237, 245, 
302, 305, 312, 314, 315. 

Valmy, 133. 

Vandamme, Gen., 357, 358, 365, 376. 

Vandeleur, Gen., 379, 386, 392. 

Varna, 400, 401, 403. 

Vaudemont, Prince, 36. 

Vaux, 148. 

Veere, 212. 

Vellinghausen, 93. 

Vendée, La, 141, 146, 159. 

Vendéme, Marshal, 57, 61, 62, 70-72. 

Venegas, Gen., 223, 225, 234. 

Venloo, 38, 39, 345. 

Verdier, Gen., 191. 

Verdun, 133. 

Vicoigne, 139. 

Victor, Marshal, 214-217, 221-237, 
240, 258, 260-263, 266, 267, 305. 

Vienna, 40; Congress of, 352, 354. 

Vigo, 39, 75, 174, 202. 

Villa Real, 217, 221. 

Villars, Marquis de, 57, 64-68, 72, 73. 

Villatte, Gen., 229, 233, 261, 264, 322, 
334. 

Villeneuve, Admiral, 185. 

Villeroy, Marshal, 34, 40, 43, 45, 51- 
57 


Villers-en-Cauchie, 148. 
Vimeiro, 193. 

Virginia, 124, 127. 
Vitoria, 316-320. 

Vivian, Gen., 379, 392. 
Vizeu, 245, 246, 249-251. 
Vlytingen, 86, 87. 
Voltaire, Frangois de, 130. 


Waal, 135, 155. 
Wade, Gen., 81, 85. 
Wagram, 214. 
Walcheren, 162, 211. 
Walcourt, 24. 
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Waldeck, Prince of, 24. 

Walker, Col., 433. 

Wallachia, 399. 

Walmoden, Gen., 146, 155. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, 75. 

Warley, 159. 
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